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ANOTHER WARNING VOICE FROM 1805. 
By Major-General T. B. Cotxinson, R.E. 





1793-1801. 
The Pith of the Lesson. 


Iv the year 1790, when the great French Revolution was beginning 
to look threatening to the peace of Europe, and when most other 
States began to get themselves into war condition in anticipation of a 
storm, Great Brit tain, that country of bold and practical minded 
people, disbanded the very respectable Army she then possessed, dis- 
mantled her admirable Navy, and sold her naval stores. The lion did 
not wait to have his claws cut, but deliberately cut them himself, and 
that without the excuse of one atom of love, nor even of the quiet 
reserve of a great heart, but simply from the exigencies of Parlia- 
mentary warfare interpreting a selfish policy of isolation. The 
balance of political parties in Great Britain at that time prevented 
the Government of the day from preparing for war, and the oppo- 
sition used for their purposes the national ignorance of continental 
politics. There were other States in Europe which, for their own 
selfish interests, abstained from joining in the war against French 
dominion long after Great Britain had heartily begun; but Great 
Britain was then especially, as she is now pre-eminently, the one 
power, which, by her geographical position, her character and her 
resources, could interfere most effectually and with least danger to 
herself, in preventing the spread of war in Europe, Hence we must 
acknowledge that this laggardness of the people and opposition of the 
rulers in preparing to take their part at the beginning of the dis- 
turbance, has, from an historical point of view, an aspect of selfish 
isolation. They had had many lessons in the course of their history on 
evil consequences and uselessness of such a policy of separation, but 
they persisted in burying their heads in their island nest in the hope 
that the hunters would not see them, and in shutting themselves up 
in their stronghold in the hope that the fire raging in the town would 
not reach them; and the result was that they themselves afforded to 
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their posterity a stronger example of those consequences than any of 
their predecessors. A long drawn war of 20 years, and a debt of 
which we seem never to be relieved, was mainly the effect of their 
taking the course, in 1790, directly contrary to what appears now to 
have been the right one. 

This proposition, so difficult to impress on the minds of the English 
people, is demonstrated, I think, with sufficient clearness in the his- 
tories of those times. From the beginning to the end of that long 
war, the speeches, letters, and reports of the statesmen, admirals, and 
generals read like one continuous commentary on the mistake of 
being unprepared for war at the beginning—a mistake which took 
15 years of the war to rectify. The very statesmen who at first 
opposed the idea of interfering with the progress of the Revolution, 
were at last most energetic in taking those measures against it which, 
if adopted at the commencement, might have prevented the desolation 
of Europe. It is surely no excuse to say that in this long period of 
tribulation, the plants of a better liberty took firm root in every State, 
and that Great Britain reaped a harvest of glories that would never 
otherwise have flourished: the plain duty of a country placed in the 
world in the position of Great Britain, is to preserve the peace; and 
that is the only and sufficient argument for the maintenance of its war 
forces. 

The form this continuous commentary took, is the best evidence 
of the truth of the proposition: like the repeated chorus of some 
song of lamentation, comes the cry of one minister after the other— 
O! for an expeditionary force to send on to the Continent—O! for a 
well equipped body of trained troops—O! for 50,000 disciplined 
soldiers! But 50,000 disciplined soldiers are not to be bought at 
Covent Garden Market every day in the week: such an article 
requires some years to grow in; it is a perennial plant, and the 
attempt to substitute for it, annuals trained by forcing to look like 
the real thing, may make a flower show, but produces no fruit. And 
so the war ministers of the day found it, one after another: for they 
all attempted for some years to supply the deficiency, which they all 
felt, by making the general Militia act the part of Regulars—an ex- 
pedient which gave satisfaction to no parties concerned, except perhaps 
to the enemy. It was felt to be an unfair application of this old con- 
stitutional force to make it a sort of recruiting depét for the Regulars ; 
it was equally unfair to the Militia to expect them to do the work of 
regular soldiers in foreign expeditions; and to the commanders of 
those expeditions, to expect them to act as if their whole force was 
composed of equally trained soldiers. But, it will be said, the troops 
of the French Revolution were at that time equally untrained ; that 
is true, but it is also true, that when there was a fair field, the French 
Revolutionary troops at that time were beaten; and had they been 
met by a properly trained force, under a good commander, the French 
Revolution would have been considerably curtailed in its proportions. 


The first Failure. 
The British people were roused from their position as indifferent 
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spectators in 1792, and very suddenly. In June of that year, the 
King dismissed Parliament without a prospect of having to disturb 
that position of economical isolation; in about a month afterwards, 
Royalty in France was put an end to, an event which touched the 
feelings of the English greatly, but not enough to disturb their peace. 
In another month, however, their pockets were touched by the occu- 
pation of Holland: and this was a blow which brought Parliament 
together again about six months after their peaceful separation, to re- 
establish the dismissed Army, to reconstruct the dismantled Navy, and 
to re-purchase the sold stores. The first idea on going to war was quite 
worthy of the bold British race, namely, to attack the enemy at once, 
and in the part where he had inflicted the injury on us; and the first 
operation of this long war was the siege of Dunkirk. This expe- 
dition is, therefore, highly interesting to us, as a pregnant example of 
the first performance when there was so much promise—in spirit. 
Time was when an expedition into France would have brought all the 
youth of England together as for a holiday excursion, with the 
prospect of successful enterprise, and the French would have remained 
at home in anxious preparation. In 1793 the British Government, 
after three weeks’ labour—of which those who have been in our War 
Office at the outbreak of a “little war” will be able to form an idea— 
got together 35,000 British and Hanoverian troops, and leaving the 
Dutch and the other opponents of the French to their own devices, 
undertook this little independent operation at Dunkirk. The French 
already dealing with troops by the 100,000, brought a superior force 
upon this,isolated expedition, and such was the defective condition of 
our Navy, that they attacked the British besieging force by sea as well 
as by land; and this first episode resulted in a failure to the British 
arms. 

It was a fair example of many other such unsuccessful expeditions 
with which the war on land was carried on ina desultory manner for 
the next 15 years. All undertaken from the feeling of the necessity 
of attacking the enemy on his own weak points, and all failing from 
the want of a sufficient strength of properly trained and properly 
equipped soldiers. Early in the war, Mr. Pitt pointed out the necessity 
of so doing: ‘The power of Great Britain at sea, however irresistible 
‘on that element, could not, in the nature of things, make an adequate 
‘impression npon an enemy whose strength was concentrated on 
land.’' But the absence of the only efficient means to produce that 
required impression was shown by the successive attempts to modify 
the Militia so as to feed the regular Army with the best kind of soldiers 
available. They had no others, and what they had of these were so 
few and so unfitted for the work, that these little isolated attempts of 
a few thousand men at one point and another of Kurope, * this 
warfare of pigmies,” as Napoleon afterwards called it,’ only en- 
couraged the enemy and discouraged the people of Great Britain. 

The Result. 
In 1797, four years of this kind of warfare resulted in Great 


1 Ann. Reg.,” 1794. * Dumas. 
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Britain being shut up in its own islands, with one of them in re- 
bellion, and threatened with an invasion. It may be doubted whether 
the French at this period contemplated a serious invasion, but the 
threatening attitude they assumed had all the effect they intended, of 
still more discouraging Great Britain from attempting any exploits 
on the Continent. It was, it must be confessed, a humiliating position 
for this country to be placed in, and drew from Mr. Burke an eloquent 
denunciation of this timid and futile war policy : “‘ Who would have 
‘credited that 200,000 men were kept in England and 80,000 in 
‘‘ Treland for the mere purpose of an inert and passive defence ; and 
‘“‘ that by its very constitution the greater part of this force was dis- 
‘“‘ abled from defending us against the enemy by one preventive stroke 
‘“‘ of active hostility. And who would have believed that a fleet of 
‘** 500 ships, the best appointed that this country ever had upon the 
‘sea, was for the greater part employed in the same system of un- 
“enterprising defence. What must be the feelings of those who 
‘“‘ remember the former energy of England, in seeing these two islands 
‘“‘ with their extensive sea coast treated as a garrison—and a garrison 
“ powerless to sally—allowing itself to be besieged by an inferior 
“force and a shattered fleet—and with merely the menace of an 
“ attack ?”"! 

At this period, however, the British Fleet, as it had often done 
before, came to the rescue of the national honour. The naval 
victories of St. Vincent and Camperdown, in 1797, and of the Nile, 
in 1798, first roused the true war spirit of the people: that spirit had, 
however, to fall and rise several times yet before it stood at the level 
of steady success. Naval victories do not give permanent power, and 
the truth of the above warning of Mr. Pitt was shown in 1799, in a 
fresh expedition to Holland, and the defect of our war organisation 
was again shown in its failure. Once more the Navy, under Nelson, 
at Copenhagen, in 1801, raised the dormant war feeling, and this time 
the first suecess on land by Abercromby, in Egypt, seemed to give a 
prospect of a turn in the tide of war: showing that it was defect of 
organisation only, and not of spirit in the people, that had hitherto 
checked our arms on land. But the nation had not yet learnt the 
lesson that no amount of enthusiasm, and no dominion of the sea, will 
compensate for the want of deliberate preparation for war on land. 
This new war spirit that had arisen in Great Britain, and which in 
1790 might have been effectual in preserving peace, was now over- 
shadowed by the superior organisation that had arisen in France 
under the genius of Napoleon, whose moral power alone, one may say, 
forced England to consent to a nominal peace in 1801. 





Its Lesson Lost. 

Thus the first part of this great war was nominally brought to a 
close by this forced peace of Amiens in 1801—a peace which was no 
peace—a mere armed truce, for the purpose of lulling the people of 
Great Britain into a false security, while Napoleon was consolidating 


1 Alison, vol. iv, p. 181. 1797. 
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his power in Europe for the more effectual subjugation of England. 
For what were the respective positions of the two parties after eight 
years of war? Great Britain was all powerful at sea, and had gained 
some colonies, which were highly advantageous for the preservation 
of that power, and for the extension of her commerce. In conse- 
quence, indeed, of that sea dominion, her commerce had gone on 
increasing in a marvellous manner throughout the whole war; and 
she was induced to believe that it only required peace with her one 
great enemy to perfect that sea dominion and make her mistress of 
the commerce of the ocean. But the great enemy had very different 
intentions in his mind. He had never deviated from the ideas he had 
confidentially expressed in 1797: ‘“ Let us concentrate all our activity 
‘on the marine, and destroy England; that done, Europe is at our 
‘* feet.”' The year before he made this hollow peace he said, 
‘England must be overturned, war to the death with England ** 
And throughout all his proceedings during the peace, for extending 
and perfecting his control over the various countries on the Continent 
which had been subdued by his arms, he always kept in view the 
design, on the first favourable opportunity, of conquering that island- 
power which was the great obstacle to his supreme dominion in the 
western world. 

And yet those same exigencies of Parliamentary warfare, which had 
in 1790 diverted the nation from the right view of the state of the 
Continent, again interfered to foster their erroneous views of sea 
security and unlimited commerce, and with the same result. Such 
Army as they had, was disbanded, the fleets were dismantled, and the 
ships and stores collected during the last eight years, were sold. 

So difficult is it for the British mind to learn the lesson of its 
proper duty in the world. So ready are our people for the sake of 
that ocean commerce to rely on our security from the troubles of the 
Continent. And if the mistake of that policy were so strongly brought 
home to them, by the imminent danger of the next three years, how 
much stronger ought it to be impressed upon us in these days, when 
we have no longer the same security from invasion, and are infinitely 
more dependent on the Continent for existence. 


Tue PREPARATIONS IN FRANCE. 
First Conception of Project. 


It was in 1798 that Napoleon first had his attention turned to the 
idea of invading England with a large force from the coast imme- 
diately opposite to it. And whatever his real motive may have been 
for declining the undertaking at that time, he recorded a professional 
reason for doing so, which is of some value to us now; and that was, 
that however practicable it might be to pass over a sufficient body of 
men, notwithstanding the superiority of the British at sea, to make 
good a footing in England, it would be impossible to reinforce them.’ 


1 “ Confid. Corresp. de Napol.,” Alison, iv, 212. 2 Alison, vol. iv, 220. 1800. 
3 Thiers, “ Consul. et Emp.,” x, 13. 
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So, when he had obtained the supreme power in France, and had no 
other enemy to deal with but Great Britain, and he had resolved to 
take that opportunity of striking a decisive blow against her, he did 
not forget that question of reinforcement; and he swept away the 
difficulty with his usual force, by resolving to take over reinforcements 
and all at once. 

There are some curious points of resemblance between this projected 
invasion of Napoleon and that of the Spanish Armada in 1588. 
Napoleon had nearly as great power in Europe as Philip II had, 
and at the moment England was his only enemy; he had the resources 
of Holland, Spain, Italy, and Switzerland, besides those of France, at 
his disposal; he prepared with great care during two years an enormous 
armada of ships and troops, and stores of all kinds; he had not the 
command of the sea as Philip had, but that was more than counter- 
balanced by his superior genius; his favourite Admiral died at the 
moment when all was ready, and he had to trust the pith of the expe- 
dition to an inferior man. The winds of Heaven were against him as 
against the Armada; but the real cause of failure was the same in 
both; the Franco-Spanish navy, enthusiastic and high spirited as the 
men were, was hot a match at sea for the British sons of Neptune. 

There was this further point of resemb!'ance, that both expeditions 
were conceived and worked out by one man, and the real scheme of 
each was kept secret to the last moment. But the difference of the 
two men made a total difference in the character of the two expedi- 
tions, and in the two schemes. Napoleon was a soldier and a states- 
man of the highest genius, and fully capable of arranging the details 
in the most efficient manner, as well as of devising a strategic plot 
most calculated to ensure success, military and political. The one 
expedition was a “toro” in a bull ring, going at his object by brute 
force, the other was tke ‘toreador,” who by skill and intelligence 
seeks to overmaster the animal. This was very much the difference 
hetween Napoleon and his present antagonist Great Britain; to the 
ingenious toils of the one were opposed the unskilful courage of the 
other. 

Napoleon began to think of the subject as soon as he had made peace 
with Austria in 1800, because England was the only power then likely 
to oppose him; and as he was not by any means prepared for such an 
undertaking then, he was willing to make peace with her in 1801, for 
the very purpose of better completing those preparations. When 
Great Britain herself broke the peace in 1803, he was compelled by 
the feeling in France to resume the project energetically, although he 
himself would have preferred a delay of some years to ensure a prepa- 
ration sufficient for the enterprise. And when Pitt returned to office 
in 1804, and began to stir up Russia and Austria again to oppose him, 
Napoleon found it necessary to act at once, and he put his mighty 
shoulder to the wheel accordingly, and the machine moved. 


Details of Vessels. 


Tt ° . . . 
lhe whole scope of this wonderful contrivance for circumventing 
England will come better later on in this account; at present we shall 
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deal with the details of the preparations. As he could not expect to 
keep the command over the “ narrow seas” for very long, he naturally 
selected the shortest passage for his troops across, and consequently he 
was limited in the size of the vessels he could use to those which could 
conveniently enter the ports in that part of the French coast imme- 
diately opposite England ; then it was important that they should be 
movable by oars as well as sails, and be flat-bottomed, so as to be 
easily beached on the English coast. These were all the conditions 
imperative, as far as the transport of the troops was concerned ; 

only required the presence of a protecting fleet to complete the scheme. 

Napoleon’ s genius, as will appear further on, was shown in his plan for 
deo eiving the British Government, and indeed everybody else as to his 
real plot for ensuring the passage. Instead of confining his vessels to 
these conditions for mere transport, he had them constructed capable 
of fighting their way across against men of war; and so completely 
did he work out this idea that nobody in England or France, except 
the three men in the real secret (and one British Admiral who divined 
it) had a notion that he had any other intention of effecting the passage, 
and the British Navy were most completely put on the wrong scent, 
until the fox was on the point of getting into the hen-roost. 

With this view, he had the main body of his transport-vessels con- 
structed of three kinds. One, a good sea boat, of as large a size as 
practicable, and well armed for fighting and not carrying many troops ; 
one both a sea boat and a rowing boat, rather smaller in size, not 
carrying so heavy an armament, but more troops; and to each one of 
these two descriptions was to be attached a powerful rowing-boat 
also carrying troops, so that the sailing and the rowing boats were to 
mutually assist and protect each other. And in the disposition of the 
troops in the vessels, his first idea was to have some of each arm in 
each pair of vessels. Thus, the large gunboat, with its rowing am 
was to carry a company of infantry ‘ana some artillery, and_ horses 
the small gunboat, with its pinnace, was to carry a company of 
infantry, a field piece with the rest of the gunners, and some cavalry 
and horses. Each pair of vessels was to carry a proportion of provi- 
sions (for 20 days) and military stores as well. Thus, whatever the 
numbers of pairs of vessels that landed on the English coast, they 
would find themselves with a proportion of each arm, and with ammu- 
nition and provisions.’ 

This idea was so far modified, that apparently each gunboat was 
eventually independent of the rowing boat. According to M. Thiers 
(who had access to the official correspondence), the arrangement of 
the three kinds was as follows: 

The large gunboats, or chaloupes eanonniéres, were brigs, with an arma- 
ment of four 24- or 36-pounders, a crew of 24, and 100 infantry, besides 
ammunition and provisions. 

There were about 320 of them. 

The small gunboats, or bateaux canonniérs, were barks, carrying one 
24-pr., and a field-piece and ammunition waggon, all ready for action ; 


1 Dumas, xii, 265. 
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a crew of only 6, and 100 infantry, or artillery or cavalry, and 2 horses, 
besides ammunition and provisions. 

There were about 550 of these. 

The pinnaces, or péniches, were 60 feet long, and had, according to 
M. Thiers, 60 oars, but, according to Dumas, 18 banks or thwarts of 
oars, which is more likely, and only a few sailors, 60 soldiers, a 
howitzer, and a small field-piece. 

There were about 320 of these.} 

Besides the above, which were considered as the fighting part of the 
flotilla, there were nearly 500 vessels for carrying the remainder of the 
horses and artillery, including a siege-train, and nearly 500 vessels for 
carrying the rest of the provisions (for 3 months for the whole force) 
and stores, and non-combatants. There were altogether about 2,300 
vessels in the flotilla. Most of the fighting portion of the flotilla were 
constructed, the others were purchased from the local fishing trade. 
There are two tables from Dumas at the end of this paper, giving the 
details of the whole flotilla. 


Difficulties of Assemblage. 


The construction and assemblage of all these vessels, within a few 
months as was intended, was not done by a stroke of a pen like an 
inglish contract now-a-days. Timber had to be felled and converted 
all over France and Belgium, naval stores to be made and purchased, 
and these materials collected within waterway of the ports: By stir- 
ring the old feeling of France against England, Napoleon got many of 
the cities to make vessels at their own expense; his correspondence at 
this period contains an amount of detail on all these matters, that 
shows at once what a master mind was guiding the whole, and how 
little local independence there was.” 

The worst part of the business was moving them when ready to the 
appointed places of rendezvous. along the coast infested with those 
hornets of British cruisers. These places of rendezvous were Boulogne, 
the centre and principal, with Ambleteuse and Vimereux north of it, 
and Etaples south of it. They were selected from being the first ports 
south of Cape Grisnez, and being opposite the south coast of England 
at the narrow part of the Channel. It was indispensable that the 
whole flotilla should be assembled so close together as to be certain of 
starting simultaneously. The vessels had to come from all the ports 
as far as the Scheldt on one side and Brest on the other; and the 
systematic arrangements for their safe conduct deserve our notice, as 
examples of coast defence. Besides permanent batteries on all the 
headlands of the coast, field batteries of even 16-pounders were 
stationed at intervals, which followed the detachments of vessels along 
. the shore. The French coast generally is favourable for the manceuvre, 
being shallow and sandy ; and the flotilla being of light draught could 
keep under the guns on shore, and out of range of the large English 
vessels, and even beach if necessary. The attempts of the watchful 
British cruisers, under Sir Sydney Smith, to prevent this movement, 


1 Thiers, iv, 414. Dumas, xii, 304. * Dumas. 
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formed a series of little sea episodes during those two years; but 
though they also had some vessels of light draught, they did not succeed 
in materially interrupting the gradual assemblage of the flotilla; and 
the failure was owing chiefly to the heavier guns of the French, 
a point Napoleon had pressed on his own artillery. Heavy guns in 
coast batteries is the moral of that story. 

But perhaps the most remarkable part of the whole preparations, to 
an English mind, was the enlargement of the several harbours of 
rendezvous to hold the flotilla. In England, if such a proposition had 
not stopped the scheme altogether, it would certainly have been done 
by contract at a huge expense; Napoleon made the troops who were 
to embark form the harbours for the flotilla they were to embark in. 
Timber was felled in the neighbouring forests to make quays and 
piers, and the excavation was done by relays of soldiers, under the 
directions of the scientific engineers of France. The sea defences of 
each post were multiplied so as to make an attack from the sea hope- 
less, and heavier guns were expressly made by Napoleon’s order for 
them; to get range, mortars were laid on the sand between high and 
low water, so that they were covered by the tide; at Boulogne alene 
there were 500 guns in sea batteries; we have few places now with so 
many.” 


The French Troops. 


The troops employed by Napoleon on this great enterprise were 
selected from those available in France. In 1803, he had altogether an 
army of about 480,000,’ and, as he was at peace with the rest of the 
world, he caleulated on being able to allot 150,000 altogether to assist 
towards the invasion of England; but with his usual prevision he took 
special means to keep up and even increase the strength. His measures 
for recruiting his army, and their effect on France, are not encourag- 
ing towards compulsory service. The population of France about that 
time was nearly 30,000,000,‘ and by the laws of conscription which then 
existed he was at liberty to take 60,000 men of 20 years of age every 
year, in war time ;* but, of course, he easily evaded this restriction, and 
during his reign he took on the average 200,000 per annum, which was 
then the whole number of 20 years of age in each year,’ a drain which 
must have materially assisted in producing the fact that the population 
of France has not increased since that time at the rate of the English 
population. We pay heavily for our Army, it is true; but a nation 
can recover from a money expenditure much easier than from the loss 
of its young men. 

Napoleon formed camps near the ports where the flotilla was pre- 
paring, for the double object of assisting in the work and re-organising 
the French Army, which now for the first time was arranged in permanent 
divisions, with a permanent staff over each.?/ And knowing from his 
own education the necessity of careful training for the artillery, he 


1 Dumas. James. 2 Thiers, iv. Dumas, xii. 
Thiers, iv. 4 Statesman’s Year Book. 
° Thiers, iv. ® Alison, v, 411. 


* Dumas. 
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began with that branch before the others; a precaution, for the want 
of which, we shall find the Enelish Commander-in-Chief lamenting. 
The camps were at Ostend, Dunkirk, Ambleteuse, 3oulogne, and 
Ktaples. The troops in the two former were gradually brought to 
Ambleteuse, in the flotilla, as it became ready, so that all parties got 
bond side experience in the work they were to do.!. But Napoleon, like 
Cesar, wished his soldiers to be capable of turning their hands to 
everything; he not only had them practised at embarking and disem- 
barking, but in rowing, and working the vessels, and in using the 
cannons, 

The fighting flotilla was organised in divisions to suit those of the 
Army. <A. battalion of infantry consisted of 800 men, and 2 batta- 
lions, made a demi-brigade; 9 large gunboats were required for a 
battalion, with the proportion of artillery and horses; 18 for a demi- 
brigade. The whole flotilla was arranged in divisions of 18 vessels; 
6 such divisions, each commanded by a naval officer, with a proportion 
of transport boats for stores attached, formed ‘an escadrille”’ under a 
Post Captain. The vessels lay in harbour alongside the wharves in 
tiers of nine, so that each battalion could march direct to the tier it 
belonged to, and on to the nine vessels. And to keep up the connec- 
tion between men and vessels, one-fourth of each company were kept 
on board their boat for a month at a time, and worked it during that 
time. The bulk of the stores were kept always on board; the whole 
force of men could embark in two hours; the horses in four or five 
hours; they were put in slings, and so transferred from the innermost 
vessel to the others.? 


Remarks. 


Every General is not a Napoleon; but without any disrespect to 
the personal qualities of our Generals, we may ask, how many of them 
would take an interest in, or even wish to see, their troops employed 
in forming basins for the Navy, or in rowing or working boats, or even 
in learning gun drill? How many would be prepared to make any 
proposition about artillery, or to discuss, like Napoleon, surrounded with 
scientific men of all kinds, the whole bearings of the project, naval, 
military, and civil? Napoleon said once, that science was superior to 
arms; but we appear to act sometimes in our Army nearly on the 
contrary supposition; we seem to think that it is sufficient for a 
General to know his drill, and that the soldier should practise 
nothing else all his life; and the result is, that we have seldom a 
General qualified by practice to take in the whole branches of 
warfare into his calculations in the way an Admiral has to do with 
a Fleet, and that our soldiers at the outset of a campaign are at 
a loss to do anything but fall in and march. The care and thought 
bestowed by Napoleon himself on these matters gave new feelings to 
his troops, and a confidence in the result of their labours they did not 


' Tt appears by the table from Dumas, at the end of paper, that in July, 1805, 
there were still about 400 vessels ut Calais, Dunkirk, and Ostend: probably store 
transports. 

2 Dumas, x and xii, 304. Thiers, iv, 486. 
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feel at first. We are a nation whose whole warfare is made up of such 
expeditions ; how often do our Army and Navy rehearse together the 
parts they are to play so often in their lives? and yet the British 
soldier has quite as much time for all these things as the French 
soldier had, and he is better qualified by nature to rise to the occasion. 
Our Officers and men have, I believe, higher personal qualifications 
for soldiering than any other race; but these qualities are in great 
measure wasted by the system which tends to keep each branch of the 
Army within its own little groove; and we train a portion of our 
officers very carefully for war, and then make little or no use of this 
expensively educated section during the long years of peace. This 
adherence to the purely tactical part of the military profession is a 
foreign tradition, quite contrary to the English character, which of 
itself naturally takes the more comprehensive spirit of the sailor, and 
is not slow to take advantage of the science of the day. We shall 
never have a really English army until we enlarge our notions about 
the duties of the profession. 
British Attacks. 

The British cruizers appointed to watch all these proceedings did 
not allow them to go on during those two years without many attempts 
to stop them. Besides the constant waylaying of the flotilla as they 
crept, one detachment after the other, along the French shore to the 
rendezvous, there were several direct attacks upon them in harbour by 
bombardment or otherwise. Our naval Officers now would no doubt 
think, as they did then, that it would not be a difficult matter to 
destroy them in that manner, but none of the attempts at that time 
succeeded. Even Lord Nelson failed in two attacks on Boulogne in 
1801, where there was already a portion of the flotilla collected ; and 
the great cause of failure seemed to be the superior size of the French 
guns. As the British ships got bolder in their attacks, Napoleon 
made larger guns and mortars, and fired the guns at high angles. It is 
true that, now-a-days, bombardments look more hopeful with our 
powerful and accurate guns; but it must be recollected that the 
fiotilla presented a fair mark even to the guns of those days; there 
were generally one or two hundred of them moored in the roadstead, 
close together, and yet, neither by French nor English account, was 
there much injury done to either flotilla or forts, and their close 
packing and other precautions saved them from several attempts at 
boarding. Our torpedoists will also be disappointed to hear that one 
or two attempts with new and ingenious machines of that kind failed 
completely, and not so much from any defects in the machines them- 
selves, as from accidents of time and place and the precautions of the 
flotilla, to which such inventions in all ages are liable. 

Upon the whole, indeed, there seems to be no doubt that the 
French naval and military forces felt more confidence in the prospect 
of success in the flotilla in 1805 than they did in 1803, and really 
began to believe in the possibility of forcing their way across the 
narrow channel in spite of the British Fleet; the Minister of Marine 
(Admiral Decrés) declared at last, that with the loss of about 100 
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vessels and 10,000 men, the flotilla would arrive on the English . 

shores." “We must lose some men in every campaign,” observed ; 
Napoleon* upon this; but these two were in the secret. 

a 

The Transit. a 

V 


The arrangements for the actual transit over the strip of sea were 
these. On the signal being given by Napoleon, which would be 1 
towards high water time, as only half the vessels could get out in one I 
tide, about half the number of troops would at once embark | 
in their respective vessels, in each of the three ports of rendezvous, | 
and lay outside off the ports till the next tide; in the meantime the 
horses would be put on board the transports, and at the next high 
water the remainder of the troops would embark, and the whole would 
move on at once to the appointed places on the English coast. The | 
force from each port was to move in three lines—the large gunboats in f 
the van line, the small gunboats in the rear, and the pinnaces in the 
centre. The naval Commander-in-Chief of the flotilla (Admiral 
Bruix at first, and, on his death, Admiral La Crosse) calculated on 





moving in a calm at the rate of three miles an hour, with the help of : 
their oars ; they anticipated and hoped for a calm, or even for a fog, 
so as to escape the British men-of-war; and they calculated on the 

passage, even inacalm, not occupying more than twelve hours. They ‘ 
were not afraid of night-time, as the troops had been practised in é 


embarking and disembarking, and moving the vessels during the 
night.* 1 

Whether such an expedition would have succeeded in reaching the 
English shore in the face of any respectable naval force is a doubtful 
question. Admiral Lord Keith, who commanded the British naval 
force opposed to it, thought they would never attempt it without 
having the command of the Channel; we know that Napoleon did not 
intend them to attempt it, but it seems certain that the French naval 
and military commanders, who were not in his secret, had made up 
their minds to try it, and that after some experience. 

It has indeed sometimes been doubted, whether Napoleon seriously 
entertained the idea of invading this country—whether the whole ] 
affair was not a blind to deceive the world, including the French 
themselves. But I think no one can read his letters on the subject 
during those years, showing his earnest attention to every detail 
in the affair, and his anxiety when the action of the plot began, i 
without coming to the conclusion that his mind was really set upon i 
the attempt. But the strongest evidence of all is, that it was on the 


a ef ta me ope 


point of being completely successful; his calculations of the proba- ;' 
bilities of success were so carefully made, that the failure was due, ] 
not to fault in the design, but to defect in execution. ( 
( 

Other Preparations. 


The consideration of the points of attack on the English coast, and 
of the whole scheme, will come better in subsequent parts of the A 


1 Thiers, iv, 417. 2? Dumas. 3 Dumas, xii, 305, 312. 
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account; but we may record in this part the other preparations for 
the affair on the French side. 

At Texel, Napoleon had compelled the Dutch to provide a war fleet, 
and transports and troops, which with a French contingent formed 
a separate expedition of about 25,000 men, prepared for long sea 
voyage. 

At Antwerp, he had commenced the docks and quays, which were 
but the beginning of the great works he contemplated there and at 
Flushing ; and no doubt if he could have postponed the attempt on 
England, as he wished, till these were finished, the Scheldt would 
have been chosen as the point of departure of a large naval and 
military force. As it was, the Belgians were occupied in providing 
part of the flotilla, which was moved to Ambleteuse when ready. 

At Brest, there were 21 French ships of the line and transports 
besides, and about 25,000 troops: forming another complete expedition 
for long sea voyage. 

At Rochefort, there was a small squadron and a few thousand men. 

At Toulon, there were 11 ships of the line and 9,000 men; and 
at Ferrol, Cadiz, and Carthagena, the Spaniards were bound by the 
treaty with Napoleon of January, 1805, to have 30 ships of the line 
and 5,000 troops. 

It must be recollected that all these war squadrons, and their troops 
and transports, were blockaded in their respective ports by the British 
ships ; and it will be seen, subsequently, that the troops at Rochefort 
and Toulon and part of the Spanish forces were employed in the West 
Indies; and that the two great expeditions of Texel and Brest never 
moved at all. 

At the beginning of 1805, Napoleon had available, towards the 
invasion of England, the following land and sea forces. Of these 
nearly 200,000 men, about 10,000 must be deducted for the West 
India expedition, and 40,090 at Texel and Brest together, for whom 
there was not transport; leaving 150,000 who could have been 
embarked for the invasion. 





Frencu Navat AND MILITARY FORCES PREPARED TOWARDS THE INVASION 
or Enatanp, 1805. 


Places. Troops. Ships of the Line. 
_— French 18,000 Marsh. Marmont Dutch 5 
—"se*"* } Dutch 12,000! 
3REST...... French 25,000 Genl. Angereau French 21 Adml. Gantheaume. 
. f Adml. Missiessy 
FORT ROWO Tacgtieanackun xs ; = 
ROCHEFORT . » 4,000 2 ’ | Adml. Lallemand. 
Wicd J a 5 Adml. Gourdon. 
BREOL weve tk Spanish 10 Adml. Grandellane 
: Snanisl) GOOO se se<ecs.eces de I eer 
C ADES +. «+++ Spanish 5,000 » 14 Adml. Gravina. 
CARTHAGENA | 6 
= 7) ) 
Toulon ..e-e French 9,000 .............. French 11 { Adm. Trevillo. 


| Adm. Villeneuve. 


1 


Dumas, x, 90. 
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( Ambleteuse.......... 23,727 Marsh. Davoust. 

| Boulogne ........+. 39,627 Marsh. Soult. 
BovLoGNE.. French4 Etaples ............ 20,527 Marsh. Ney. 

| Reserve ....-....... 388,801 Gen. Baraguay d’Hilliers. 

LStatfand Non-combat. 9,233 


TOtahs<v6s< 00s 222,9ES" 
OMCors) 63.000 1,023 


Horses.... 14,654 4 Troops........ 6,065 
Artillery...... 7,566 


Totals :—196,000 troops ; 78 ships of the line. 


Tue Lanp PREPARATIONS IN ENGLAND. 
Unready in 1804—as in 1588. 


If there were some points of resemblance between the preparations 
for the invasion of England in 1803 and those in 1588, there are more 
between the preparations for resisting it at those two epochs. The 
general organization of the forces of the country had been, indeed, 
much altered since the days of the Tudors; the permament Royal 
Army had been increased, the old constitutional Militia had been put 
on a settled footing by Act of Parliament, and a new edition of it in 
the shape of Volunteers had been established; and the whole was 
placed much more under the central authority of the Government. 
But there was just the same blindness to the danger in the Govern- 
ment itself, the same mistaken parsimony and the same bewildering 
fuss when the supreme moment arrived. There was, indeed, the same 
enthusiasm in the country; at the first sound of the trumpet of victory 
the English war-spirit broke forth, as it did inthe days of Elizabeth ; 
but the very centralising of the authority, which ought to have led that 
enthusiasm, by its own supineness wasted it away. The counties were 
ready to act as ever, but they had no longer that spring of local power 
to act: the men of Kent had no longer the responsibility of defending 
Kent. It was a better system, no doubt, to have a powerful central 
authority, but that authority having failed to do its duty, as in 1588, 
there was no independent local action to fill the gap «s in those days. 

Now this is not merely a question of historical interest; we have 
a much more serious concern in it, for the same defects still exist and 


1 Dumas, xii, 33, but an actual “ state” of those embarked, at page 304, gives the 
following :— 


“ Embarqueés.” 





ERAUINY si5)2kbicwcseee newest sOLFeS 
MSGI 005605 gate wisi signe) areisiearoiee: | ROO 
PEEULEO EY: 1s aver Vaccrtieie aig orerersis eis 7,560 
Non-combatants ......sse000+- 17,476 

114,554 
BUIGPAGH: o'sicsie' once docevetente eotes 7,394 


M. Thiers, iv, 488, gives the field guns as 400. 
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will lead to the same imminent danger in the next great war we are 
engaged in. We have gone on improving the condition of the per- 
manent Royal Army, and elaborating a system on paper, and at the 
same time we have been accumulating more and more power in the 
central Government, and more and more sapping that local spirit 
which is after all the essence of English action. And this has resulted 
from the form of Parliamentary Government now existing in this 
country: not indeed directly, because in all civil questions that come 
before Parliament, the importance of local government is always 
strongly insisted on, but the jealousy of Parliament has prevented 
any Government from ever trying to put the system of defence of the 
country on a broader, more permament, and more local, and therefore 
more national, basis, althorgh a proper system of that kind would on 
the whole tend to deprive the central Government of some of the 
military power they have now got possession of. 

The defensive measures began in England at the same time that the 
Revolutionary Government in France began to threaten them with 
invasion. Neither side appeared to be very much in earnest in the 


matter: the French apparently did not care to do more than make 


desultory descents upon Ireland and England, and the English felt 
so confident in the naval guard they kept on the narrow seas, that they 
did little on land but call out the Militia and arm the old existing 
coast batteries ; and under the reactionary influence that brought about 
the peace of 1801, even this small expense was economized. The 
trained troops were disbanded, the guns and stores sold, and the ships 
paid off, which had been slowly accumulated during the eight years 
of war, and all in order that the Government of the day should gain 
popularity by reducing the estimates. Very heavily we are paying for 
that one year’s popularity. - 

Very different was the feeling twelve months after, when the 
terrible Napoleon, who now directed the energies of France, and who 
had struck down one enemy after the other on the continent, now 
turned the undivided forces of his genius and of his kingdom upon what 
was known to be his most ardent desire-—the crushing of England by 
one overwhelming blow. The popular Government of peace was 
speedily dismissed to make way for the only man who was felt to be 
a match for the dreaded enemy, William Pitt. And in 1803, after a 
peace of Great Britain’s own making and own breaking, the country 
had to begin almost de novo in creating a fleet and an army and de- 
fences, with the foe looking in at the gate. That the country escaped 
being conquered was no merit of that popular Government, nor of the 
Parliament; it was due under God’s Providence to national charac- 
teristics, which from time to time save England in spite of Govern- 
ments. 

The Six War Departments. 


I cannot but congratulate His Royal Highness the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Tbe record of all these struggles to get ready for 
the impending blow is contained in the correspondence of the various 
departments concerned. I have been allowed to look over some of the 
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records left by his illustrious predecessor the Duke of York ; and I 
cannot but congratulate His Royal Highness that he has but a Secretary 
of State to deal with, and that in peace, instead of the task of his 
royal uncle, who had six different independent departments of the 
Government to consult, in face of a war a l’outrance. There was the 
Colonial Minister, who guided the general operations of the war; the 
Secretary at War, who raised the forces; the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, who provided the war stores and commanded the artillery 
and engineers; the Treasury, who provided the supplies; the Home 
Office, who controlled the reserve forces; and the Admiralty, who 
conducted the navai defence. The Commander-in-Chief and his 
Generals of districts might propose plans of defence ; but any one of 
these political chiefs might upset the whole by putting in or leaving 
out his own little independent spoke. If a coast battery was to be 
altered, the proposition must be submitted through the General of the 
district to the Commander-in-Chief for his general approval; to the 
Master-General for the guns; to the Secretary at War for the pay of 
the gunners; to the Treasury for their food; and to the Admiralty 
for the coast signal. That any defences were ready by 1805 is in 
itself a memorial of the energy of the British character which could 
overcome so cumbrous a machine of war. 

The machine still exists. It has been put together in a new form, 
in one large case, and labelled War Deparrment; and many people 
believe it to be an entirely new engine, capable of being set in motion 
by one person. It does very well for show in peace time, but try to 
set it to work for any practical purpose, and it will be found that the 
old limbs are there still with the rust of ages on them, and particularly 
stiff in their connecting joints. And the most curious arrangement 
about this old machine for a practical people, as we profess to be, is that 
the man who has to work it, is specially selected on account of his total 
ignorance of its details, and in order to insure inexperience, he is 
changed at uncertain times. I am not thinking of the permament 
officials in thus speaking of the War Department, I know well how 
hard they work for the nation; it is the Gevernment and Parliament, 
who are to blame, who being responsible to the country for providing 
an efficient war machine, allow this overworked old affair to go on. 

The Force Available. 

Throughout 1803 we find from the records that the Commander-in- 
Chief and his Generals were occupied in discussing a scheme of 
defence ; about the middle of it, he expressed a confident hope that 
there would shortly be devised some means of impeding the enemy 
from advancing into the country ; what then we may ask had the six 
independent departments been about, when after eight years of 
expectation of invasion, the Commander-in-Chief of the land forces, is 
still in an attitude of doubt as to the defence? In October of that 
year His Royal Highness made a general report to the Government on 
the scheme of defence he proposed: and this document is well 
worthy of the attention of all future defenders of the country; for 
though many of the conditions are quite altered, the local peculiarities 
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and the general principles remain the same. He calculated on having, 
in 1803, and he actually had in 1805, at his disposal for the defence of 
the United Kingdom, about the following force :' 





| ae | 
|Regulars.| Militia. | Volunteers.|Sea Fencibles. 





In Great Britain and the Channel Is- | | 


MONG 5 459-6 9 ciersievaie« oreeiceree seieeiers | 70,000 4 56,000 330,000 | 16,000 
breland ce ccchetsstetca cers ones seeee| 25,000 | 25,000 ee | 10,000 








eee seses+| 95,000 | 81,000 | 330,000 | 26,000 
| | 


Total 526,000 





There were then in the East Indies and in the Colonies about 
50,900 regulars and Colonial corps. 
The Commander-in-Chief had, therefore, for the defence of Great 
Britain (as the troops in Ireland could not be removed under the 
circumstances) about 126,000 of what in the loose military ideas 
of that day, they called Regulars, that is to say regular Army and 
Militia. He wanted 20,000 more, and 20,000 on the top of that, for 
the expeditionary corps which never was ready to start: not a very 
extravagant demand considering the character of the troops, and the 
character of the 180,000 Napoleon had available to bring against him. 
The Militia had been embodied during the previous eight years, and had 
been considered as the legitimate reserve and feeder of the permanent 
Army; and there was therefore not much difference between them: 
few of them had seen real war, or had any experience out of the 
United Kingdom. Hitherto the country had depended mainly for its 
land forces on the voluntary recruiting for the regular Army and on 
the old constitutional Militia: and the insufficiency of this provision 
for the defeuce of the country, may be judged from these comparative 
statements: From 1782 to 1800 the regular British Army had had 
about ;1, of the whole population of the kingdom per annum :? during 
the same time the French Army had taken about ;35 of their popula- 
ion per annum,’ or nearly the whole such population of 20 years of 
age each year: and at the present day the Prussians take in peace 
time per annum 315 of their whole population for their regular 
army.‘ 
But in 1803-4 the Volunteer force, which had hitherto existed rather 
on sufferance, took a prominent and permanent position in the de- 
fensive elements. Now, the very existence of such a body, rising up 


‘ At the end of the paper are tables showing the actual strength of the different 
forces and their disposition. Ihave not been able to get that of the Volunteers 
later than 1803 ; the number in 1805 was greater. Alison (‘ Hist. Europe’’) says 
in 1804 there were 190,000 regulars (including those abroad), 110,000 militia, and 
400,000 volunteers ; the highest numbers of forces of all kinds I find mentioned 
during that war were 800,000. 

2 Alison, iv, 212. 3 Alison, i, 356; vi, 411. 
4“ The Military Forces of Great Britain,” by Major-General Sir L. Simmons, 1871. 
VOL. XX. Cc 
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spontaneously as it did at the beginning of the war, was a moral force 
such as few countries have been fortunate enough to possess. The 
mighty Napoleon was trying at this very time, in 1803, to rouse arti- 
ficially in France that spirit, which in England was almost over- 
powering in its free growth. The Volunteers had as yet been only a 
comparatively small supplement to the Militia; but in 1803 the 
Government being frightened not out of their wits, but into them, 
then commenced that series of experiments, which continued up to 
1812, on the raising of a British army, and which will be tound a mine 


of study to the inventors of such schemes at the present day. It was 
the first of these,an attempt to raise a sort of levy en masse of the 
country, that drove the whole of those liable to its operations in a body ] 
into the ranks of the Volunteers. Thus these 330,000 recruits, who : 
had suddenly sprung out of the ground, were, though equally enthu- ; 
siastic, of a different character to those which had gradually grown on i 
to the Militia, and the Commander-in-Chief very properly did not trust ‘ 
very much to their assistance in his scheme of defence. l 
And unless we alter our ideas upon the subject of Great Britain’s 
war requirements very considerably, this is precisely the general 
character of the force which the future Commander-in-Chief will have 
to deal with in preparing to defend the country against future in- t 
vasion. <A few Regulars, a partially trained and hurriedly increased vi 
Militia, and a vast crowd of Volunteers. Whether the 150,000 5 
° : AT : t 
experienced soldiers of Napoleon would have forced their way through be 
those spirited defenders of their country up to London, is a problem . 
we can only approximate to, by considering the advance of the re 
Prussian Army, in 1870, through the whole French regular army and ke 
over a distance three times that of London from the coast, up to Paris. 
As we did in 1588, as we did in 1797, as we did in 1803, so are | 
we doing now; we are trusting entirely to that one line of defence, z 
the guarding of a narrow strait of sea by our ships. We have really - 
at the present time no arrangement at all for increasing largely and at 
once the number of regular troops in the United Kingdom, any more a 
than we had at any one of the times above mentioned: and yet that ‘in 
was felt at each of the epochs to be the one effectual security against th 
such a fearful danger. jr 
The Commander-in-Chief’s Report. th 
In considering the defence of the Kingdom in 1803, the Com- ” 
mander-in-Chief took the coast between Norfolk and Portsmouth, as 
the most vulnerable part—it must be remembered that the threatened at 
points of departure of the invader extended from Texel to Brest— Le 
and that the kind of vessels constructed for the great French flotilla, ap) 
implied a short passage. He then describes the numerous practicable eh 
places for the enemy’s landing on that coast: and lays down the Re 
maxim, far more applicable now than then, that ‘‘The period of the 
‘the enemy’s greatest weakness would be that of his landing: ” and in stilt 
order to take advantage of this weak moment, he proposes to distri- * 


ite part of what he calls his regular forces, that is of the 126,000 
above mentioned, in camps along the coast within easy march of 
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it; the voiunteers of the counties concerned to proceed on the ap- 
pearance of the enemy to reinforce these reguiars. He then discusses 
the possible advance of the enemy from some point of this vul- 
nerable coast upon London; for he assumes, as almost every military 
man, either invader or defender of England, has assumed, that 
the object of the enemy would be to reach London by the shortest 
possible line, without turning aside for any purpose if he could help 
it. And he draws attention to the serious danger, which still remains 
as a matter of very great concern in our defensive system, that there 
are no good natural positions between this vulnerable coast line and 
the capital, on which a decisive battle could be fought with advantage : 
hence he argues on the necessity of strengthening artificially such 
as do exist, in order to gain time for the forces to accumulate to 
oppose the enemy’s advance. The tremendous difficulty of the 
problem was to him, as it is still, in the “dangerous proximity of 
“the capital to the coast.” And he saw no way of escaping the risk of 
losing the capital, but by intrencining and defending it. 


Napoleon’s Plan of Attack. 

The weak part of this system of defence appears to be in scattering 
the regulars too much: as the whole defence depended on them. The 
general principle was that the regulars were to remain in their dis- 
tricts, and the volunteers were to march to reinforce them: the whole 
concentrating towards London. But as the volunteers were not to 
move until the enemy appeared, the commander must have had little 
notion of Napoleon’s speed of movement if he expected to have time 
to assemble them between the coast and the capital, in a position to 
oppose him. An inspection of the map accompanying this paper 
will show how very much scattered the English land forces were 
just before the expected invasion.” We have’ no authoritative 
account of the lines of attack on which Napoleon proposed to 
move: but we know that he asked for the command of the 
channel for only six days,* and said that he would be in London 
in five days,* and that his naval officers calculated on performing 
the passage by rowing the boats of the flotilla in twelve hours 
at the utmost, and that 120,000 men could have been carried in 
the flotilla; hence we may conclude that the mass of his forces were 
to be landed on the coasts of Kent and Sussex. This is confirmed by 


1 The rate of march for the troops from inland, mounted on waggons, was calculated 
at 25 miles a day; and it was expected that the volunteers who assembled at 
Leicester would be in London in seven days from the first alarm of the enemy’s 
appearance. 

*In the scheme for the Mobilisation of the Army, which was published in 
the Army List for December, 1875, this defect has been avoided. The bulk of the 
Regular forces and of the Militia, are to be concentrated at certain fixed places in 
the United Kingdom, in war time, and formed into eight army corps, together con- 
stituting the movable army for the internal defence of the kingdom: and the bulk 
of the Volunteers are to form the stationary garrisons for the permanent defensive 
works. 

3 Dumas. 

4 Alison, v, 150, quoting Montholon. 
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a French map of the channel which I have seen, and which indicates six 
places of landing on those coasts, viz., Brighton, Newhaven, Hastings, 
Shorncliffe, Dover, and Deal, with routes from each to London. 
Other landing places are marked at Swanage (west of the Isle of 
Wight), in the Bristol Channel, and at Harwich on the east coast, 
with routes also up to London; but these would probably be the 
feints to be made by detachments from the fleets at Brest and 
Texel. If the main body were really to land at these six places, then 
following the ideas expressed by Napoleon himself of securing one of 
his flanks on the Thames, they would probably have advanced in 
echelon from the right, and thus have prevented both their flanks 
from being turned. The above map, by the references on it, evidently 
was connected with the scheme of invasion at that period.’ 


Fortifications and Guns. 


The fortifications of the south and east parts of England were in a 
wretched condition for a country to go to war with. The fortifica- 
tions enclosing Portsmouth existed, and those enclosing Portsea were 
completed or nearly so; and Blockhouse Fort, Southsea Castle, and 
some coast batteries in Stokes Bay. At Dover the Castle, the citadel 
on the western heights, and some sea batteries existed. At Chatham 
one or two of the small forts on the lines only existed. At Sheerness 
Garrison Point was fortified, and on the Thames, Tilbury Fort and two 
or three batteries below it were all the defences. On the coast be- 
tween these places and up north to Yarmouth, there were batteries 
which had been constructed since 1793: but these and the whole of 
the other works had been partly dismantled during the short lived 
peace of 1802. As to the rest of the coast of Great Britain in 1803, 
there was not a general from the north of Scotland down to Land’s 
End who did not write to represent the defenceless state of his 
district. 

Mr. Pitt, in 1804 (when he returned to office), like Lord Palmerston, 
in 1859, gave a new start to the fortifications of the country. About 
that period were commenced at Portsmouth the Gosport Lines, the 
Hilsea Lines, Fort Monckton, and Fort Cumberland. At Dover the 
lines on the western heights were constructed as field works. At 
Chatham also the lines were made as field works, and one or two of 
the detached forts commenced. And the lines at Sheerness. Along 
the coast between Portsmouth and Yarmouth, those extensive series 
of Martello towers and coast batteries now existing were begun. 
At Plymouth, the lines round the dockyard were made as field works, 
and field redoubts constructed on the neighbouring sea heights; the 
citadel and some of the sea batteries existed before. 

But not many of these works were ready to resist the attack if it 
had been made in 1805; indeed, the towers on the east coast were not 
begun till 1808; and the deficiency of guus was loudly complained cf. 
The inadequate ideas on this subject might be judged from the total 


tThe points of debarkation and the routes to London as shown on that map are 
marked on the map accompanying this paper. 
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number of garrison guns (from 42 to 6 pounders) in fortresses and 
batteries between Sheerness and Dungeness, including Dover, in 1803, 
being 335, and with only 30 rounds per gunof ammunition: Napoleon 
having 500 garrison guns at Boulogne alone. Also that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in 1803 calculated on having 480 field guns available 
for the defence of the whole of Great Britain, with 150 rounds per 
gun: Napoleon having 400 ready to embark in his flotilla, besides 
some 2,000 pieces belonging to the vessels themselves. And the 
reserve of small arm ammunition in the fortresses and fixed camps 
was at the rate of 60 rounds ahead for about 230,000 men. Lord 
Chatham (Master-General of the Ordnance in 1803) ingenuously 
remarks that he could supply the guns, but the difficulty was to get 
gunners, officers, and horses, and seems to think it a satisfactory 
explanation to say that “goodwill and numbers will not supply the 
‘‘ qualities necessary in artillery:” it would have been rather more so 
if that undisputed truth had been taken into account in 1790. And 
to the Commander-in-Chief’s reiterated representations of the want of 
proper fortifications for the arsenals and dockyards, he returns the 
regular answer, which has been handed down among other parts of 
the old machine, “it has been referred to a committee.’ One can 
fancy the committee sitting steadily through the crisis, and making a 
most valuable report when it was all over. As to the entrenchments 
for strengthening the various positions between the coast and the 
capital, selected for making a stand at, except the two camps now 
existing at Colchester and Shorncliffe, and a position at Chelmsford, 
I cannot find that anything was done at all; except, indeed, a brisk 
correspondence as to whether it was the duty of the Commander-in- 
Chief or the Master-General of the Ordnance to make them. 

We are now in a better condition as regards the defence of our 
naval arsenals, thanks to Lord Palmerston ; but the coast line, especially 
that ‘‘ vulnerable coast line” and the mercantile harbours, are not 
much better on the whole now than they were then: the batteries and 
guns for the most part are almost as obsolete as if those of 1805 still 
remained. On the east coast particularly, that coast which was 
directly threatened by Napoleon’s Texel expedition, and opposite which 
a possibly new enemy has sprung up since his day, the towers and 
batteries of 1808 are still the main defence, and as regards the 
guns of the present day, are almost as they were left in 1812. Re- 
member the two morals on this subject, one frem England and the 
other from France :—‘‘ The period of the enemy’s greatest weakness 
‘is that of his landing :” and “les batimens Anglais furent contraints 
“ de tenir le large—par l’effet des piéces de fort calibre.””* 


The Defence of London. 


The project for defending London included Highgate on the north, 
and Sydenham and Woolwich on the south, and had a circuit of 46 
miles—a large scheme for that day. But when we learn that 170,000 
men were considered as the necessary garrison, that the greater part 


1 Dumas, xii, 42. 
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of them were to be furnished by London itself, and that the entrench- 
ments were to be made in a few days, after the landing of the enemy, 
one begins to doubt whether it was seriously intended to carry out 
such a project, which would hardly have delayed the capture of the 
capital for a day. That was all, however, the Commander-in-Chief 
could hope to do,—to put as much obstruction as possible in the direct 
way of the enemy—between him and the great prize he sought. And 
this must be the principle of all projects of defence of the Kingdom: 
so that on whatever point of the coast an enemy may land, it will be 
certain that he will have to fight his way through a succession of 
obstacles up to London, the last and greatest of all being close to the 
capital itself. Mr. Pitt saw that. In discussing the defence in Par- 
liament at this time, he said: “It is in vain to say you should not 
‘* fortify London because your ancestors did not. If, by the erection 
‘of works such as I am recommending, you can delay the progress 
‘“‘of the enemy for three days, it may make the difference between 
“ the safety or the destruction of the capital. It will not make the 
“difference between the conquest and the independence of this 
“country ; for that will not depend upon one nor upon ten battles : 
‘“‘ but it makes the difference between the loss of thousands of lives 
“and millions of property, and of confounding the efforts and 
“* causing failure in the enterprise of the enemy.”’ Napoleon saw it, 
for on the map I have mentioned before, there is an entrenched camp 
marked on the north side of London, from which he intended to 
defend his prize: and long after, at St. Helena, in discussing the 
general question of fortifying capitals, he said: “‘ A great capital is 
“the country of the flower of the nation; it is the centre of opinion, 
“the general depot: it is the greatest of all contradictions to leave a 
‘** point of such importance without means of immediate defence.” 
And he enumerates the rapid conquests he made of Austria, Prussia, 
and Spain, owing mainly to the defenceless state of their capitals at 
the time; and the loss of his own kingdom, in 1814, from the same 
cause ; to which we may now add, its protracted defence in 1870, in 
consequence of the deliberate adoption of his advice in time of pro- 
found peace. 
Other Preparations. 

Several other points of great importance in the defence of the 
country are discussed in the Commander-in-Chief’s correspondence. 
The removal of the inhabitants from the coast, and the removal or 
destruction of live and dead stock, is a very serious question: though 
full regulations were laid down at the time about it, on the whole it 
was left to be carried out too much at the last moment. Some steps 
towards it ought to be taken always on declaration of war. Napoleon 
trusted much to capturing a large number of horses in England. 

The accumulation of provisions at the central points of assembly of 
the forces, though much considered, was not sufficiently provided for, 
judging by the reports of some generals; too much dependence was 
apparently placed on local resources, especially on village ovens for 

1 Alison, v, 160. 2 Alison, v, 161. 
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baking bread. As all property taken for the use of the troops, or 
destroyed on advance of the enemy, was to be paid for by the Govern- 
ment, at fair rates, it would have been better, on both counts, to have 
made depots of live and dead stock at central points on declaration 
of war, and to have fed the forces from them, replenishing them from 
the coast. We shall see further on Napoleon’s opinion as to false 
economy on this head. 

Depéts of Military Stores, at the central points, do not appear to 
have been sufficiently attended to; the arsenals and fortresses were 
depended on for these articles. But those places would have quite 
enongh to do in issuing stores in bulk, without having to deal with 
troops in detail. And if the formation of such temporary depots is 
left to the time of imminent danger, there will be the confusion and 
waste, such as has happened on more than one occasion since those 
days. The first thing Napoleon began with was the depots for 
artillery and military stores. 

Corps of local Pioneers were established all round the coast; and 
the correspondence shows how much impressed the Commander-in- 
Chief and his generals were with the importance of such local bodies, 
for assisting in forming entrenchments, in making and destroying 
roads and bridges, inundating marshes, &c. The Railway Engineer 
Corps was intended partly to supplyethis want at the present day ; 
but however valuable and indispensable such a corps would be for 
special works, it is to the local corps of Volunteer Engineers we must 
jook for the chief assistance in this respect. But if these corps are 
to take the place of those pioneers, who were so much in demand in 
1803, they should be practised in their own localities on the description 
of work they will have to do, and not treated as ordinary infantry 
volunteers. 

Remarks. 


The whole of this part of the story may be in effect summed up in 
these words: “Great Britain declared war first, and then began to 
“think about preparing for it afterwards.’ Not the first nor the 
last time she has done so; the old story was precisely repeated in 
1854. There was plenty of energy in 1803 when they did begin to 
prepare, no lack of war enthusiasm everywhere, but the alarming 
feature of it all, the terrible tone that pervaded it throughout, was 
that it had to be done as it were under fire, in presence of the enemy. 
While Napoleon’s single genius was rapidly arranging his forces for 
action, the British war authorities were still discussing what system 
of defence they should make, and the British Parliament was fighting 
about the general principles on which the forces should be recruited. 
It was not the want of warlike spirit; there were 7 or 800,000 men 
under arms, almost every man of whom had enlisted of his own free 
will; but not one quarter of them knew anything of drill or dis- 
cipline. And nothing had been settled as to the positions they were 
to occupy or how they were to get there, or how to be provisioned 
when they got there; no defences had been prepared, no guns 
mounted. When Napoleon calculated on the disaffection of a large 
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portion of the English people to their constitution he showed how 
little a foreigner, even of the highest intelligence, understands our 
national character; but when he prophesied the indecision and con- 
fusion of the British Government, he laid bare the weak point of the 
country, of which future enemies may still take advantage. 

For the indecision as to our war policy exists still, and therefore the 
confusion that will arise on a declaration of war may be confidently 
foretold. We have been told lately by a high political authority that 
the old maxim, si vis pacem para bellum, is now to e interpreted, 
“If you wish for peace, prepare for peace.” If that means that you 
are to make no preparation for war whatever, then that was exactly 
what happened in 1793 and 1803, with a result each time not en- 
couraging to that interpretation. But if it means that you are to 
make every requisite preparation to defend yourself when and where- 
ever you are attacked, then that is exactly the interpretation I should 
wish the British Government to give to the old Latin proverb. 

We are not so prepared at present. Our present condition, from a 
war point of view, as compared with 1803, may be generally stated 
thus: our external cares and liabilities have multiplied manifold ; we 
have more dependencies to look after, much more ocean wealth ex- 
posed to attack, very much greater dependency on foreign food; and 
we are more liable to invasion. These are all against us. On the other 
hand, we have double the population, with probably double the wealth 
per head, and improved weapons to defend ourselves with. Upon 
the whole, it must be allowed that our general condition is less secure 
from vital injury by an enemy than in 1805; and an evidence of it 
appears in the successive panics that come over the country upon 
every threat of war. Well did the Duke of York demonstrate this 
when he said of the state of affairs in 1803: “A panic generally 
‘* arises from a danger which has not been foreseen. A high-spirited 
‘“‘ people never despond when they feel themselves possessed of the 
“ means of resistance.” If this view of our position is correct, as I 
think it could be shown to be by details, our preparations for 
securing our position ought to be so much the more carefully made 
beforehand. 


Our Present Land Forces. 


Now, in the first place, what Jand forces have we actua!ly available ? 
The whole of our peace establishment of all ranks and all kinds, and 
to defend all parts of our empire, is, according to the Statesman’s 
Year Book of 1875, about 500,000. This number, in proportion to 
population, is about one-third of the maximum number of all sorts, 
raised to defend our then empire during the war of the French 
Revolution. Where are the other two-thirds to come from in case of 
war? Recollect, we are in a worse general position as regards an 
enemy than at that time; we therefore cannot do with less than the 
same proportion of land forces in war. Indeed, when we consider the 
character of the change in our position, that a material part of it 
consists in more distant and extended responsibilities over the world, 
we must expect to require a greater proportion to population than was 
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required in 1805. Then, again, consider the character of the forces. 
About 200,000 out of the 500,000 are regular troops, belonging to 
the Queen’s permanent Army; better drilled, better disciplined, and 
better conditioned altogether than what were called Regulars in 1805. 
We have, therefore, as regards the regular troops, an advantage in 
quality, and not so great a disproportion in quantity. But there is 
another standard for armies to be considered besides population, and 
that is, the force the enemy is likely to bring against you; and it 
will be found, on consideration of the present standing armies of 
Europe, as compared with those of the Great Napoleon’s days, that 
they have not only doubled in strength, and have also improved in 
drill and discipline, but that far more effective and sure means are 
now taken to increase those numbers of trained troops rapidly and 
largely in war. 

What measures have we now for increasing rapidly and largely 
those 200,000 regulars? I don’t think it is putting the case too 
strongly to say, that we have absolutely none worth mentioning. 
There is a so-called Army Reserve. I wish to speak with respect of 
the attempts by Lord Cardwell to improve our Army ; there are two 
of his measures which bear upon this part of my subject—the Army 
Reserve and the Localisation. But when one hears of 30,000 as a 
high result anticipated from the first, one is reminded of a former 
Army Reserve in 1803, of which Mr. Windham said, in 1805, that it 
was “like a turnpike gate which men were paid to go through, and no 
“more made an army than the lobby of the House of Commons made 
“the members. . . It was like Harlequin’s horse, the only fault of 
‘“‘ which was that he was dead.”” The same epitaph, I fear, would do 
for both reserves: “ Requiescit in pace et non in bello resurget.” Now, 
bearing in mind that it was “trained soldiers” that were in demand 
in 1803, not recruits, not Militia, not Volunteers; that the question as 
put to Parliament even in 1806, and by a Whig Minister, was: 
‘“‘ How are we to ensure to this country what unquestionably it has 
“ never had, a never failing and adequate supply of regular soldiers ?” 
I think we shall not be going beyond the mark, in 1876, in put- 
ting the requisite reserve of the regular army at nearer 300,000 
than 30,000. And at the back of these should be the Militia 
and the Volunteers; not a militia which has the distinction of 
regulars without the training; not volunteers which, as was said of 
those of 1803, ‘‘ were as much an army as a man’s picture is himself ;” 
but which shall both of them together form the old constitutional 
force, the armed people of England, prepared, as Pitt said of them, 
“ to fight on their own soil for everything dear to the individual and 
‘“‘ important to the State.” These men would form the garrison of 
England, while the regulars formed the moving army. No amount of 
ironclads could in these days give the same strength to the defenders, 
and hesitation to the enemy, as the knowledge that two such bodies 
could be called into existence at a few days’ warning. 


Preparation for Mobilisation. 
That is one preparation required. Another which, like the former, 
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can only be properly done in time of peace, consists in the arrange- 
ments for concentrating all the forces when raised, at suitable places 
in the country selected beforehand, for collecting the necessary war 
stores and provisions at these places, for constructing field works 
in positions carefully planned before, for taking possession of cer- 
tain railways and telegraphs and occupying certain lands, so that, 
on declaration of war, all these questions will not have to be 
discussed by Committees at the War Office, as in J803; but that 
that declaration, ipso facto, will be the authority for Generals of 
districts, in concert with Lords-Lieutenant of counties, to pro- 
ceed at once to carry out the plans lying all ready drawn up in 
detail in their offices. We know that a great deal has been already 
done, and is doing, towards this essential preparation, especially in the 
lately created Intelligence Department of the War Office, which has at 
once shown its value by commencing to perform that important 
service towards the defence of the country, hitherto almost unattended 
to, of collecting the necessary information to enable the war autho- 
rities of the country to decide upon the above questions; and the con- 
stitution of the different army corps, &c., published in the Army List 
for December, 1875, shows how carefully and fully that Department 
has considered this subject. But after these Officers have completed 
their valuable labours, if it is not to be all lost labour and waste 
p2per,' the Government will then have to do its part, in putting 
the whole arrangements on such a practical and permanent footing, 
that the two local authorities above mentioned—the civil and the 
military—will have both the legal power and the practical means 
of carrying them out, without further direction from either Parlia- 
ment or Government; so that we shall not have, as happened in 
1803, to discuss a Defence Act under the excitement of external 
war, as well as under the internal disputes of party politics, 
and parade, as they did, our family jars before the world at a time 
when the thoughts of the whole country should be turned solely 
towards its defence. And to satisfy the country of the efficacy of the 
arrangements, they should be put to practical proof by making the 
Autumn Manceuvres an opportunity of collecting forces by railway 
on different parts of the coast to meet_an actual debarkation from our 
fleets. 





Localisation of Authority. 


And yet, notwithstanding Reserves, Defences, and Acts of Parliament, 
there will still be confusion and delay, unless a more real localisation 
of authority is established than exists at present. Lord Cardwell’s 
Localisation Act came in with such a flourish of trumpets, that many 
people believed that it completely effected this object; they should be 
made aware, therefore, that it merely connected the regular regiments 
with the militia regiments, and left the powers of local General Officers 
almost as limited as ever, and even reduced that of Lords-Lieutenant 
of counties. Now, in 1588, the counties paid for their own troops 
and own defences, and hence each county had an interest and a pride 
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in making both efficient, and they showed by their acts that they had. 
Two centuries after, the system had so completely changed, that 
between 1793 and 1814, there must have been about twenty different 
individuals, who conducted the whole defences of the kingdom from 
London, each coming new to the work, each independent of the other, 
each with his own crotchets, which he insisted on having discussed by 
Parliament, as the one original and only effectual panacea for security. 
And if we have war in 1876, there will be two or three gentlemen in 
Pall Mall, who probably began to study military matters for the first 
time about twelve months. ago, who, with the help of the electric 
telegraph, will equally decide on the movements of a General’s army, 
the issue of an extra ration to Private Smith, the firing of an extra 
round of ammunition, and the purchase of a palisade; and these 
gentlemen may be changed at any moment for two or three others, 
who will have equally to decide these questions with probably equal 
knowledge of them. This is not a system suited to the English 
character; that is only brought out into full action by the respon- 
sibility of independent power within the range of each man’s sphere 
of duty. This I believe to be the chief cause of the success of British 
seamen, and of the constant vitality of our Navy through all England’s 
difficulties. The General of a district ought, like the Admiral of a 
Fleet, to feel himself responsible for every part of the military matters 
in his district; for the fortifications, the guns, the military stores, the 
provisions, and for the efficiency of all the arrangements we have been 
talking of, for the defence of the country. At present he is virtually 
only responsible for the discipline of the troops and the drill of the 
infantry and cavalry; and it has this doubly injurious effect, that the 
Generals cease to take a real interest in the defensive measures of the 
country, and it comes to be considered that ability in drilling troops 
of the line is the one essential qualification for a General. And there 
is the same want of unity of knowledge and power in the War Office 
in London. There is no Commander in-Chief of the British forces 
really ; he is only the Officer commanding the regular troops in the 
United Kingdom. We have little wars going on continually in every 
climate on the globe, and we don’t know how soon we may have great 
wars going on in parts we are totally ignorant of; and yet we have 
only just established an Intelligence Department to collect the indis- 
pensable information for such wars s; and we have now no one per- 
manent person in a position to combine that information with a know- 
ledge of all the war resources of the empire, in such a manner as to 
_ the temporary political War Minister in conducting the defence 
of it. 


NavaL PREPARATIONS IN ENGLAND. 
Over-Confidence in our Security. 
I am not competent to enter into any detailed discussion of the 


lessons to be drawn from the naval preparations in England to oppose 
the projected invasion of 1803. I can only state, and that briefly, the 
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general character of them, and such points in them as strike me to be 
prominent; leaving it to naval men to extract what moral they can 
for the next time. 

The general impression made upon me by the records of the naval part 
of the defence is, the confidence in the successful result of it that was 
felt both on sea and land; and yet the Navy was in just the same 
condition of unreadiness as the Army when the war broke out. 
Twice in his career had Mr. Pitt to re-construct the British Navy— 
once in 1793, and again in 1804. In 1792 there were only 15 
line-of-battle ships in commission and 15,000 seamen; in 1794 there 
were 80 liners in commission and 70,000 seamen.’ Here seems an 
argument for providing a large reserve for the Navy, of seamen, ships, 
and stores ; what expense, what labour, what unjust misery must have 
been occasioned by having to purchase, build, and impress to that 
extent in a year. The unsatisfactory character of the impress was 
shown by Pitt’s attempt, in 1794, to raise a reserve, by taking a 
tithe of men, out of the Merchant Service, in a systematic way, 
according to tonnage, by which, out of a total number of 100,00 
merchant seamen, he expected to get 20,000; and another 10,000 by 
levying one man from every parish. But this rude and unjust method 
did not apparently succeed any better than the still rader and more 
unjust impress. In 1802, the number of seamen was allowed to get 
down to 30,000, and in 1804 it had to be raised again to 80,000.’ 
And of the vessels purchased at this time for the Navy, to replace 
those sold in 1801, many were lost owing to their unfitness for the 
purpose. James says that, in 1804, there were 87 war vessels launched ;* 
the Government, in 1802, had evidently been “ preparing for peace,” 
according to Mr. Forster’s interpretation.‘ 

Notwithstanding this makeshift fleet, there seemed to be no doubt 
in anybody’s mind that ‘the narrow seas” were quite securely 
guarded. The tone of the Navy is that of men accustomed to victory, 
and whether the squadrons were large or small, badly found or not, 
there was no hesitation about keeping up the blockade of the enemy’s 
naval forces. This difference of feeling, as compared with the land 
forces, was not due to any difference in the men themselves, for as 
soon as England got a really efficient army on to the Continent, under 
a really efficient commander like Wellington, we find exactly the same 
atmosphere of victory, and feel the same confidence in ultimate success 
in all difficulties. Im each case the men were confident in their own 
strength, only in the Navy that had grown up as a part of their 
necessarily self-dependent and responsible existence ; whereas, in the 
Army, that state of existence is a war plant not grown in peace 
time. 

There is, however, I think, a note of warning to us, in that very 
confidence of the people of England in the secure guarding of the 
narrow seas; for it was that underlying feeling which caused them to 
neglect their defences on land. There was evidently at the bottom 


1“ Ann. Reg.,” 1795. 2 « Ann. Reg.” 3 James, “ Nav. Hist.” 


4 Mr. W. E. Forster’s address at Edinburgh, Nov., 1875. 
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the unspoken idea that all the preparations on land were very well as 
an evidence of the spirit of the people; but that the enemy would 
never really come, the Fleet would take care of that. We shall see 
in the next part how very, very nearly the enemy were in coming in 
spite of the Fleet. 


Naval Forces in 1805. 


In 1805, according to James’s list, there were altogether in the 
British Navy about 800 vessels having a total tonnage of 660,000 
tons, including 80 building ;' this list does not appear to include the 
special flotilla got up fur opposing the French flotilla; for, in 1804, 
the Secretary of the Navy, in the House of Commons, stated that there 
were about 600 vessels in the flotilla, in addition to 880 in the main 
part of the Navy.? Of this fleet, 180 were ships of the line, but only 
83 of these were commissioned as sea-going. In Steel’s Navy List 
for April, 1805, the following is the distribution of the ships of the 
line ; this month’s list fairly represents the general disposition of the 
fleet for opposing the scheme of invasion, and before the opening of 
the ocean drama of 1805 by Napoleon disturbed the previous general 
arrangements. 


Distribution of British Liners.—From Steel’s Navy List, April, 1805. 


1. In the English and Irish Channels ee . @ 
(Rear-Admiral Lord Cornwallis) 

2. In the Downs and North Sea_ ne ae 6 
(Admiral Lord Keith) 


3. In the West Indies and America. . aac as oC 
(Rear-Admiral Lord Cochrane) 

4. Coast of Spainand Portugal .. 7” -. 14 
(Vice-Admiral Collingwood) 

5. Mediterranean .. ae ae - « & 
(Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson) 

6. In the East Indies wi o «© 


(Rear-Admiral Sir E. Pellew) it 





7. In port, fitting “ “s oe o-« 
8. Guard ships, Hospital and Prison ships -- 16 

Total in commission .. ae -. 104 
9. In ordinary, &c., and building .. * -- 8 





Total .. re ee ae pamel f2. 


The distribution of the regular war-ships for the special defence of 
the narrow seas against the French flotilla, is thus given in the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s records, by the First Lord of the Admiralty at the 
time. These were all under the command of Admiral Lord Keith. 


' See end of paper for detail of the fleet, from James. 2 « Ann. Reg.” 
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June, 1803. 
On the French Coast— 


From Ushant to Boulogne. . .. 20 Frigates and others. 
From Boulogne to Dunkirk sate c Bs 5 
On the coast of Holland .. .. 9, ineluding 1 liner. 
On the English Coast— 

From the Start to the Downs .. 12, ineluding 2 liners. 
About the Thames .. “ .. 11, including 2 liners. 
Thames to Yarmouth oe .. 10 frigates ana others. 
The Naze and the Humber .. 9 frigates and others. 
Fitting in port ae i ca - 46 

Total ... we OS 


In addition to these, there were in the Thames, 10 frigates across the 
river, a little below Gravesend, manned by the Trinity House; and at 
the Nore, about 6 gun-boats and at least 40 gun-barges ; and 4 floating 
batteries were proposed for the Thames and Medway. In this account 
no mentioned is made of any special flotilla, which, by other letters, 
appears to have been under the orders of Sir Sidney Smith, for attack- 
ing the French flotilla in its course of concentrating at Boulogne. 


Sea Fencibles. 

The personal naval force in 1805 consisted of 90,000 seamen, 30,000 
marines,' and about 26,000 sea fencibles along the coasts of England 
and Ireland. It is noteworthy here that, as the naval force increased, 
so it was found advantageous, and even necessary, to increase the 
marines ; for it is probable that as our more extended empire causes a 
much greater demand for over-sea expeditions than in those days, this 
necessary body, from its very amphibious nature, will become a far 
more important element in such expeditions. It was once, I think, 
proposed to increase this force largely, expressly with that view. I 
have included the sea fencibles among the naval forces, as well as in 
the land forces, because, although they were ordinarily stationed on 
shore, under the Generals of districts, they had boats (1,846, in 1805, 
in Ireland alone), for assisting in attacking any enemy who appeared 
on the coast, and when so afloat they were under the Admiral’s orders. 
This fencible body is worthy of notice. They were origina‘ly recruited 
(voluntarily) out of the whole seafaring population along the coast, 
but when it was found that it was used as a means of escape from 
the Navy impress, it was modified to include only those not liable 
to serve elsewhere, either by land or sea. But, with a proper system 
of reserve for the Royal Navy, there would be no need for such 
restrictions ; they would be the sea Militia of the country, and would 
be drawn from the whule seafaring population, excluding only the 
Naval Reserve, just as the ordinary Militia are drawn from the rest 
of the population. Their organisation is quite a model for any 
Militia force. The south and east coast of England, from Cornwall 
to Yorkshire, was divided into eleven districts, each under a Post 
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Captain; in Ireland there were twenty-one districts; they had alarm 
posts along the coast, where they kept their arms (only pikes), and 
assembled once a week for gun-drill, in such parties and on such days 
as might be most convenient to the men (which, be it remarked, might 
be on a Sunday), otherwise they carried on their private business, 
unless specially called out. Two permanent men were stationed to 
each boat, with 2s. a day pay; the other men had ls. a day when 
on duty, and naval pay and allowances when away from their own 
district. The cost of them, including all expenses, appears to have 
been about £5 per head per annum.' 
Dispersion of the Naval Strength. 

Thus the naval forces of the country were chiefly employed in 
watching the enemy’s coasts. This does not appear to have been con- 
sidered, even then, as an altogether satisfactory system of naval war- 
fare. It was true it gave a feeling of security to England, but it was 
at a great expenditure of men and ships, which kept the sea per- 
petually at all seasons, while the enemy’s fleet was safe and well in 
harbour ; and it scattered the naval strength over a great extent of 
ocean, in small squadrons, each employed in blockading an enemy’s 
port or his colonies, thus giving him the chance, if he could escape 
out of one or two ports, of concentrating a sufficient force to defeat 
these small squadrons in detail. This was a plan of operation which 
suited the ideas of Napoleon, and this dispersion of the British naval 
forces suggested to him that tremendous scheme of naval strategy by 
which, in 1805, he so very nearly accomplished his purpose. Moreover, 
this system of ‘“ unenterprising defence,” as Burke called the similar 
one in 1797, was not at all suited to the adventurous character of the 
British seamen. If the land defences and land forces of England and 
of her colonies had been better organized, a body of the fleet would 
have beeu available sufficient to have carried the British flag in triumph 
through the colonies of the enemy and her allies. 

Still less does this system appear advantageous now, when an enemy 
has greater facilities of breaking through a blockade, and much 
greater certainty of concentrating his squadrons. And to give even 
the same feeling of security to the coast would now require such a 
naval force as would use up, in a wasteful manner, the maritime 
‘strength of the country. There is one element of naval warfare that 
never changes, and that is the distance of the horizon. With in- 
creased speed and certainty of movement, the enemy has only got the 
same zone of observation to pass over. Napoleon calculated on advanc- 
ing over that zone at three miles an hour; he could now do it at ten. 
Napoleon had to construct vessels expressly for the transport, and 
collect them by degrees together, to make sure that they would cross 
simultaneously ; he would now find, in the ports of the countries he 
then controlled, sufficient merchant steamers to carry over the same 
force he proposed, and which, leaving each their own separate ports, 
might deceive the British Fleet (as he deceived it in 1805), and meet 
at a given place at a given time, within a few hours of each other. 


1 Principally from Admiralty records. 
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And even in 1805 this feeling of security was not felt by the 
Admiral himself who had charge of the naval defence. Lord Keith, 
in a very remarkable private letter to the Duke of York, in October, 
1804, shows that he at least divined that Napoleon would never 
attempt to cross with the flotilla alone, but that he would endeavour 
to get part of his blockaded squadrons out, so as to assemble a 
sufficient force in the channel to cover the passage of the flotilla. 
And he goes on to point out that is was quite possible for the French 
squadron in Brest (twenty-one sail of the line) to escape in easterly 
weather, when the British blockading squadron would be driven off ; 
and so to get as much as eight days’ start of it. He then considered 
it practicable for the flotilla to cross over a sufficient force to secure a 
position inland in Kent, and for reinforcements to be brought over in 
sufficient strength to get altogether 300,000 men in England; and 
that the covering fleet would still have time to escape to the North 
Sea, before the British Fleet from Brest made its appearance. 

In the face of these warnings, rendered doubly telling now by the 
increased advantages to the invader, I think it would be safer to make 
the real defence of England begin on the coast of England, and con- 
tinue, step by step, every foot of the way, between that coast and 
London ; and thus to allow the main body of the British Fleet to take 
its proper part in war of attacking the enemy, leaving the sea defence 
of the coast line to special gun-boats manned by a sea Militia. 


Our Present Naval Forces. 


But there are those who think the naval strength of Great Britain 
ought to be equal to playing both parts. I think if they would con- 
sider the amount of war-ships of different kinds that will be required 
for our various war purposes during the next great contest, they 
would be surprised at it. We have now in the Royal Navy, according 
to the Navy List for July, 1875, about 400 vessels of all kinds; this 
includes 26 building, but does not include 134 employed in permanent 
harbour duty, and not in commission or ever likely to be. The total 
tonnage by weight of these 400 vessels is about 900,000 tons; but to 
compare this with the tonnage of 1805, which was no doubt by old 
measurement, that number must be reduced to about 600,000, which 
is nearly equal to the total tonnage of the Royal Navy in 1805, as 
given by James. But our population has doubled since then, and the 
people are certainly not poorer ; hence we may assume that, to defend 
the same interests, the Royal Navy in time of war will have to be 
doubled, and that it will not even then press so heavily on the people 
as in 1805. But the interests are not by any means the same ; our 
exports and imports, which may be taken as a comparative measure 
of our floating commerce, have increased tenfold since 1805, and the 
tonnage of our merchant shipping has increased nearly fourfold. We 
are dependent on foreign countries for half our annual supply of the 
necessaries of life, and we have interests and responsibilities scattered 
over the globe in dependencies and colonies, far beyond those which, 
in 1805, caused so much anxiety. Our interests, therefore, have 
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increased in a greater ratio than our population, and our war Navy 
must be in a greater proportion also. 

But it will be said: the standard of our Fleet, like that of our 
Army, must be determined by that of the Fleets that are likely to be 
opposed to us. We have some measure of comparison on that scale also. 
About 1805, Napoleon calculated on being able to raise, out of the 
Navies of Europe, 180 line-of-battle ships to oppose England (he had 
80 at his disposal in 1805); the greatest number of British line-of- 
battle ships in commission for sea service during the war was a little 
over 100, the greatest number for all purposes was 240. At the 
present time, the total tonnage of the British iron-clad fleet is about 
350,000 tons, and that of all the rest of the world is about 770,000 
tons.!. If, therefore, we may compare iron-clads with line-of-battle 
ships, our Navy now bears rather less proportion to the Navies of the 
world than it did then. But these are only the peace establishments 
that are now existing; in war we must expect that foreign powers 
will increase their Navies, not only up to the increased extent of their 
own interests in population and commerce, but (in case of war with 
England) up to the value of the British interests assailable ; and we 
must recollect that to attack sea commerce and most colonies does not 
require costly iron-clads of slow growth, but vessels of a class that 
most nations can now manufacture quickly for themselves. 

On the whole, therefore, it appears probable that there will be 
plenty of occupation for the whole of the present British Fleet, and a 
good deal more to boot, on the outbreak of serious war, without 
including in that duty the guarding of the coasts of the United 
Kingdom. 

THe Drama or 1805. 
First Act. 

The year 1805 was one of the most eventful in the history of 
England. The story of it, with its surprising incidents, the great 
forces brought into play, the great issue at stake, reads like a grand 
epic drama, played upon the ocean for a stage, France and England 
for the actors, and all Europe for an audience. For once more in her 
history, as in 1588, England was standing up alone to ho!d mortal 
duel with the possessor of half Europe; once more England, the 
nominal champion of aristocracy, was in reality upholding the cavse 
of true liberty ; and once more her opponent, like Philip II, the self- 
styled liberator of the world, was the true representative of absolute 
despotism. 

The drama may be said to open with the coronation of Napoleon, 
at the end of 1804. Amid the thundering applause of obsequions 
Europe, and with the sanction of the ancient ecclesiastical authority 
of the Roman Empire, the young conqueror at length ascended the 
last step of the ladder which was to put him nearly on an equality 
with the Cesars. It is not surprising that he was thought to be the 
a eonqueror, a statesman, a savant, and a genius, 





arbiter of nations 
1 Dislere’s ‘‘ Marine Cuirassée.” 
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and, withal, young and noble looking; he was as successful, as astute, 
and as indefatigable as Cesar, as large-minded as Charlemagne, and 
as interesting as Alexander. No wonder that wherever he went, the 
people believed him when he said he was the giver of enlightenment 
and order; and that from the Baltic to the Adriatic they were ready 
to learn that lesson at his feet. His coronation procession may be 
said to have extended politically, as it almost did in reality, from 
Holland, throughout France, and across the Alps into Italy. 

But throughout the whole of the magnificent spectacles that suc- 
ceeded each other in these months, his mind was deeply occupied with 
the coming struggle between himself and the one Kuropean power 
which had shown itself determined to resist him. Hitherto, as 
M. Thiers points out, the two combatants had been resting as it were 
looking at each other, each holding the dominion on his own element, 
but neither willing to enter on the other and strike the first blow. 
And this careful calculator of chances had no desire to precipitate the 
contest, until he had extracted out of his subject kingdoms a naval 
force sufficient to make the operation almost a certainty. His early 
intentions were to have had 100 line-of-battle ships before he made 
the first stroke, even if he waited ten years for it: and all that great 
show of preparations at Boulogne in 1803 was partly to occupy the 
minds of the French people, and partly to keep England in a state of 
alarmed passive defence. The threatening attitude of Russia and 
Austria in 1804, brought about mainly by the ability of Pitt, forced 
him to act before he otherwise intended; and at the end of that year 
the hostilities commenced by England against Spanish vessels gave 
Napoleon an opening for completing a close alliance with that country, 
by which he obtained control over their fleet. This power of utilising 
towards his great scheme the maritime resources of all the States 
subject to his influence, was always made by him a sine gud non in his 
treaties, and showed the bent of his real desires. Early in 1805 he 
had therefore at his disposal towards the great project about 80 ships 
of the line and 180,000 men; he trusted that his genius and his 
prestige would compensate for the deficiency of the former. Here we, 
judging after the event, can see a defect in this mighty mind, in 
basing his calculations for sea operations on quantity without regard 
to quality; he could not appreciate the full effect of individual 
character in ocean warfare. It may be doubted whether he did, or 
whether any continental nation at the present time do, fully appreciate 
its effect in land warfare. On the Continent, where all armies are 
alike drawn by conscription from all ranks and all conditions, numbers 
alone may decide the day; but in England we can afford to put a 
higher value on each individual who voluntarily takes up soldiering 
as a profession. Colonel G. T. Chesney struck a true national chord 
when he advocated an army organisation based on this principle at 
this Institution in 1874. In ocean warfare it is true that steam has 
now done much towards putting seamen of all nations on an equality 
—so much the worse for us—nevertheless, it is still to a great extent 
true that the real seafaring race cannot be created artificially, they 
must grow by nature to be true sons of Neptune. 
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Now, here is the plot of the drama we are reviving, in the words of 
the great author himself, written immediately after its failure confi- 
dentially to his Minister of Marine, in September, 1805. 


“ Crapitre I, 
“ Quel a été mon but dans la Création de la Flotille de Boulogne. 


‘Je voulais réunir quarante ou cinquante vaisseaux de guerre 
‘(ships of the line) dans le port de Martinique, par les opératios 
‘combinées de Toulon, de Cadix, du Ferrol, et de Brest; les faire 
‘yevenir tout d’un coup sur Boulogne; me trouver pendant quinze 
‘jours maitre de la mer; avoir cent cinquante mille hommes, et dix 
‘mille chevaux campés sur cette cdte; trois ou quatre mille batimens 
‘ de flotille, et aussitdt le signal de l’arrivée de mon escadre, débarquer 
“en Angleterre, m’emparer de Londres et de la Tamise. Ce projet a 
“manqué de réussir. Si l’Amiral Villeneuve, au lieu d’entrer au 
“ Ferrol, se fit contenté de rallier l’escadre espagnole, et ett fait 
‘voile sur Brest pour s’y réunir avec |’Amiral Gantheaume, mon 
“ armée débarquait, et c’en était fait de l’Angleterre. 

‘ Pour faire réussir ce projet, il fallait réunir cent cinquante mille 
“hommes 4 Boulogne, y avoir quatre mille batimens de flotille, un 
“immense matériel, embarquer tout cela, et pourtant empécher 
“V’ennemi de se douter de mon projet: cela paraissait impossible. 
‘ Si j’y ai réussi, c'est en faisant l’inverse de ce qu’ il semblait qu’il 
‘ fallait faire. Si cinquante vaisseaux de ligne devaient venir pro- 
‘téger le passage de l’armée en Angleterre, il n’y avait besoin d’avoir 
4 Boulogne que de batimens de transport; et ce luxe de prames, de 
‘“‘chaloupes canonniéres, de bateaux plats, de péniches, &c., tous 
“ batimens armés, était parfaitement inutile. Si j’eusse ainsi réuni 
“quatre mille batimens de transport, nul doute que l’ennemi n’edit vu 
‘que jattendais la présence de mon escadre pour tenter le passage : 
‘‘mais en construisant des prames et des bateaux canonniers, en 
‘“armant tous ces bitimens, c’étaient des canons opposés a des 
‘‘canons; des batimens de guerre opposés 4 des batimens de guerre, 
“et l'ennemi a été dupe. Il a cru que je me proposais de passer de 
‘vive force par la seule force militaire de la flotille. L’idée de mon 
‘ véritable projet ne lui est point venue ; et lorsque les mouvemens de 
‘mes escadres ayant manqué, il s’est apergu du danger qu’il avait 
‘ couru, l’effroi a été dans les conseils de Londres, et tous les gens 
‘“ sensés ont avoué que jamais l’Angleterre n’avait été si prés de sa 
‘1 


‘ perie.’ 

I have given Napoleon’s own words, because they show the true 
state of the case, on both sides, in a few lines, better than any other 
account I have read, and because it is a game that might be played 
again, and with advantages in favour of the assailant. 

It was not carried out precisely as Napoleon describes it, but the 
idea was sufficiently adhered to as to confirm him, by its success, in 
the sagacity of his design. What a wonderfully daring scheme of 


1 Dumas, xii, 315. 
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naval strategy it was for those days of sailing vessels, requiring four 
months of sea voyaging in face of an enemy who had the “ dominion 
“of the sea” at the time. The alarming point about it to us now 
is, that under such almost impossible circumstances, it virtually 
succeeded; the British Government was fully deceived, and the 
French naval force was eventually massed in the Bay of Biscay, in 
superior strength to the British force there at the time. 

Future n: val wars will probably be full of such strategic combina- 
tions. With proper pre-arrangements, steam navies can be assembled 
from different ports, one or two months’ voyage distant, at an 
appointed place on an appointed day. Part of Napoleon’s scheme, 
which he does not allude to in the above memorandum, gives us an 
idea as to the advantages steam now affords towards an invasion of 
England. He had to give considerable latitude to his naval com- 
mander-in-chief, Villeneuve, and in his final instructions he offered 
him two or three alternatives, in case of his being unable to carry out 
the main proposal. One of these was, to raise the blockade of Brest, 
and land the military force there on the north coast of Ireland, and 
immediately proceed north of Scotland, raise the blockade of Texel, 
and then go on to Boulogne.’ One may presume, from the indications 
on the map of the channel I have before mentioned, that part of the 
Brest expedition would have landed in the Bristol Channel, and part 
of the Texel expedition on the east coast. a if the naval works at 
Antwerp had been completed as he propose|, that would probably 
have been the point of departure of a more powerful expedition to the 
east coast of England. 

He would not require to construct an Antwerp now, nor to build 
transports ; there are some half-a-dozen ports in tae north of Europe 
which would now supply merchant steamers large enough for his 
whole Army, and powerful enough to assemble from each port ata 
given distant rendezy ous, and then move together to any point on the 
east coast or west coast of England. Ne ither would he have to loc rate 
the troops for the expedition at the ports of departure ; if the military 
stores and provisions are embarked beforehand, the men, and even the 
horses, could be brought by railway from the interior at the time for 
the departure. A scheme of ocean strategy which, in 1805, required 
two years’ preparation by Napoleon, could now be arranged in two 
months, with less difficulty than one on land. What advantages have 
we gained since 1805 to counterbalance these of the enemy? None 
on the sea. We cannot expect to have more energetic commanders, 
nor, in all probability, shall we be so powerful at sea again; and we 
certainly are not likely to have a more wide-awake Ministry. But we 
can do this, which will counterbalance all the enemy has gained,— 
we can make his landing on the coast, and his advance from it, as 
dangerous an undertaking as the passage over the sea was formerly. 

It was quite true, as Napoleon says, Great Britain was congratulat- 
ing herself that her enemy’s naval forces were securely shut up, and 
spparently hors de combat, and was fixing her whole attention on 
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guarding her shores from the immense force and flotilla that had been 
gradually assembling immediately opposite to them. The shouts of 
that force, on the appearance of their Emperor as if for instant action, 
seen and almost heard from the English shores, may be said to close 
the first act of the drama of 1805. 


The Second Act. 


The second act opens with the escape of two French squadrons 
from their blockaded ports, one from Rochfort of 6 liners under 
Admiral Missiessy in January, and one from Toulon of 11 liners under 
Admiral Villeneuve in March. The action of the plot now begins. 

Great consternation of English government busily employed watch- 
ing Boulogne, at this unexpected flight of 17 French liners into mid 
ocean, to reappear nobody knew where. Perhaps at Alexandria, per- 
haps in the West Indies, perhaps in the East Indies, perhaps in 
Treland; certainly not in the Channel: nobody in England apparently 
(except Lord Keith) thought of that possibility. 

The Rochefort squadron was first heard of in the West Indies; 
Admiral Lord Cochrane with 6 liners was immediately sent in pursuit ; 
but the whereabouts of the Toulon squadron was a most alarming 
puzzle to the British Government. The natural supposition was that 
it had gone to unite with the other squadron; but with an enemy 
like Napoleon anything was possible. Egypt and India beyond it 
were known to be still looked at with longing eye. Nanoleon took 
care to foster the alarm he had calculated on; he massed an army at 
Tarentum in South Italy, and got Spanish vessels moved, as if for a 
fresh Egyptian expedition: he published false news of operations by 
the French in the East Indies and the Cape; and part of Villeneuve’s 
work was to threaten the British colonies in the West Indies, and even 
to take St. Helena. So that, as he expressed it himself, Great Britain 
would find herself attacked at once in Asia, Africa, and America: and 
would thus be compelled to send her fleets from the shores of England 
to the reseue.' 

lt is fearful to think what would have been the British anxieties, 
had the Suez Canal been then in existence. The whole land forces of 
the country would hardly have been enough to stop the man, who had 
already conquered Egypt with 25,000 men, from appearing some day 
at Bombay. 

Then to add to the general alarm Nelson with his 10 liners, who 
had been watching Toulon for two years, disappeared also: this was 
perhaps a greater cause of anxiety to Napoleon than to the British 
Government; it was bad enough to know that Nelson was off any 
port, but not to know where he was at all, moved even the indomitable 
Emperor. The Admiralty would doubtless in their distraction have 
done exactly what Napoleon wished them to do, dispatch another Fleet 
after Villeneuve, if they had not been relieved from their distress, by 
news from Nelson himself; that after a month’s fruitless search through 
the Mediterranean, he had ascertained that Villeneuve had picked up 
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6 Spanish and 1 French liner at Cadiz, and gone westward ; and that 
he was about to follow them. So did our great seaman earn the 
Laureate’s crown of praise :— 


“*O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 


O saviour of the silver coasted isle.” 


In all his calculations, which were daily written throughout his 
coronation tour, Napoleon slighted the notion that even Melson, with 
ten ships worn out with two years’ cruising, would follow across the 
Atlantic eighteen fresh ones. His daily correspondence with his 
Minister of Marine at this time, published by Dumas, his close 
calculations of all contingencies, every mile of the way to the West 
Indies and back, every day Villeneuve would require, and the close 
agreement of them with the result, give one an insight into the 
foundation of his power. He had victuals prepared for Villeneuve at 
several of the ports where he might touch on his return; and to the 
expostulations of his Minister, he returned an answer, which the 
British War Department might take to heart: ‘‘ This is not a time for 
‘ ridiculous economy—in such a war it is only ignorance, not to have 
** plenty of provisions, which keep so well.” 

The scene now changes to the West Indies. Nelson perceived very 
soon after his arrival there, by the action of the French fleet, that their 
return to Europe was imminent; and for the first time the real origin 
of all these sea movements occurred to him. Now in this part of the 
drama, it must be allowed that the French have some reason to com- 
plain, as they have done, of the unhandsome treatment of their cause 
by fortune. Villeneuve was 35 days from Spain to the West Indies, 
Nelson was only 25 days; on the return voyage, Villeneuve was 
54 days from the West Indies to Spain, Nelson was only 36.’ But the 
unkindest cut was the vessel that Nelson sent home to warn the 
Admiralty of his discovery of the plot; it had apparently been 
captured from the French, and was, like many of their vessels, a model 
sailer, and therefore selected for this great international race across the 
Atlantic. The ‘ Curieux” started 16 days after Villeneuve, and got 
to Europe 15 days before him :’ it was certainly hard that their own 
science of ship building should be made the means of their defeat. 
Mars and Minerva had led their favourite Napoleon triumphantly over 
the terra firma of Europe, and now sat on the prows of the French flag- 
ship; Neptune sulking at the general incapacity of the British 
Government to rule the surface of his domain, was appeased by the 
noble sacrifice of his dear son Nelson, and held on to the stern of the 
Spanish liners while he shoved the ‘* Curieux”’ a head. 

The last scene of this act lies in London. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty is discovered fast asleep in bed on the morning of the 9th: 
July, 1805, worn out no doubt with watching Boulogne and wonder- 
ing what had become of Villeneuve. He opened his dispatches in bed 
with regret at having to begin his official day so early ; and finds one 

' The times of the French fleet are taken from Dumas; and of the English fleet 
from James. 2 James. 
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from Nelson, which had been lying by his side all night, informing 
him that by the time he was reading that letter, Villenenve would 
probably be entering the Channel with a force sufficient to sweep 
“ornwallis and Keith before him, and ferry Napoleon over to Dover. 
What an awakening to the real light of the case, for the hitherto 
benighted First Lord devoting day and night to watching Boulogne! 
With the danger, however, came the pluck to meet it; he then “and 
there, unwashed, unbreakfasted, unshaved, sent off the orders to 
Cornwallis to intercept Villeneuve if possible; and, Neptune relenting 
at this reveillée, which Napoleon himself could hardly believe, Sir R. 
Calder was at Cape Finisterre, with 15 liners, by the 15th July.’ 


The Third Act. 


Then begins the third and most momentous act of this startling 
drama, at which Europe held its breath. On the 22nd July, the fog, 
emblem of the impenetrable secrecy that had hitherto enveloped 
Napoleon’s schemes, lifted for a moment at Cape Finisterre, and 
showed to Calder the French and Spanish fleet, now 20 liners strong, 
before him: just seven days too late. After two years of carefal 
maturing in the master mind, and four months of equally careful 
execution, so precisely calculated and so precisely carried out, that 
this final issue was within a few days of its prediction, it was lost by 
only seven days. Well might Napoleon say that his able arrange- 
ments and their marvellous accomplishment deserved success: and 
well might we too now say, that the absence of arrangement and 
haphazard execution by the British Government did not deserve that 
they should be saved by the bold devotion of one man. 

They were not saved yet though. The climax of the plot was still 
to come. The engagement which of course came off between 
Villeneuve and Calder, was a drawn battle; Calder then went north 
to join Cornwallis again, thus leaving it open to Villeneuve to pursue 
the route which Calder had been “sent expressly to intercept. To 
take in the proper idea of the extreme peril England was in during 
the fortnight after that battle, we must recollect the position of the 
respective forces at the time. On the English side, the main body of 
the Fleet, 18 liners, was with Cornwallis off Brest,? with 4 or 5 in 
addition off the coast of Ireland, Calder with now only 12 liners 
in the Bay of Biscay, Keith with 6 in the North Sea fully 
occupied in watching the enemy’s coast and guarding his own: 
Collingwood off Cadiz with 4, Nelson at Gibraltar with his 11 pretty 
nigh exhausted with thei late expedition. On the French side, 
Villeneuve had still 18 liners; there were 5 French and 10 Spanish 
in Ferrol, and 5 under Admiral Lallemand, cruising off the Bay of 
Biscay on the look out for Villeneuve, and 2] shut up in Brest under 
Gantheaume: and at least 10 liners at Cadiz. Nelson and Colling- 
wood knew nothing of what was going on at Cape Finisterre, and the 
former after revictualling in Gibraltar made his way into the 
channel, and joined Lord Cornwallis on the 15th of August, from 
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whom he first learned the result of his forethought in sending home 
the “ Curieux.’* Thus between the 22nd July and the 15th August, 
during 24 days, Villeneuve had the opportunity of assembling 38 ships 
of the line off Brest, which with the 2] in that harbour, would 
certainly have compelled Lord Cornwallis even if he had been joined 
by the 5 in the Irish Sea and by Calder’s 12, to have retreated before 
them, and have given the command in the Channel to the French for 
at least 14 days. 

One can well imagine the exultation of Napoleon, who was already 
at Boulogne, on hearing of the arrival of Villeneuve at the appointed 
rendezvous, and at the appointed time. There is, perhaps, no other 
instance in history, where a scheme of war strategy, involving so 
many combinations, subject to so many chances of failure, and 
extending over such an area, was so completely carried out. The 
victorious Emperor stood on the heights of Boulogne, with all that 
enthusiastic host of soldiers fully prepared in every way to leave the 
French coast within twelve hours after the appearance of the com- 
bined fleet, and as certain as ever an army was of at last striking 
that overwhelming blow at England for which all Europe had been 
waiting for two years. In his feeling of securely grasping success 
about this time, he wrote, after discussing various possible moves of 
the English Admiralty: ‘I do not know, indeed, what precaution 
‘** England can now take to shelter herself from the terrible chance 
‘she isrunning. That nation is little wise, when, without fortifica- 
‘* tions, without an army, she allows herself to get into the condition 
“of seeing 100,000 men land on her shores,’’? One can also well 
conceive what must have been, or at least what ought to have been, 
the fear and remorse of the British Government, at having so com- 
pletely failed in providing any sort of strategic combinations on their 
own element equal to the occasion. Sir R. Calder was made the 
scapegoat of the national panic, for which the Government and Par- 
liament were the real defaulters; and, as if appeased by this poor 
victim, the angry sea-god once more saved his neglectful daughter 
Britannia by the glory of his dear child Nelson. 

Villeneuve did make an attempt to carry out his mission, the com- 
pletion of which Napoleon pressed upon him by daily messages ; but 
it was not till the 12th of August that he left Ferrol with 29 liners, 
French and Spanish; and befere he had gone far northward he heard 
that 25 English liners were before him; and believing that his 
unceasing pursuer, the terrible Nelson, was with them, he did not 
feel his fleet equal to that encounter, and so turned south, and, taking 
advantage of part of Napoleon’s instructions, he made for Cadiz. It 
was true that Calder, reinforced to 20 liners, was in his neigh- 
bourhood, and that part of Nelson’s squadron was with him; but as 
Napoleon told him afterwards, Nelson’s ships without himself were no 
more than any other ships. Towards the end of August, the news 
arrived in London and Boulogne that Villeneuve was in Cadiz, and it 
was felt on all sides at once that the game was over for that season. 
The turning of Villeneuve southward about that 14th August, 1805, 
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wes like that day in August, 1588, when the Duke of Medina turned 
his head toward the North Sea after the battle of the Godwins; it 
was the day of salvation to England from a crisis such as occurs 
seldom in a nation’s history, and it was virtually brought about by 
he same cause in both cases. The combined Franco-Spanish fleet 
was not in a condition to try another battle with the English fleet ; 
there is no stigma of want of courage in cither the French or Spanish 
Admirals ; it was a fleet of two nations, and the Spanish ships were 
not in good condition. Thus, Napoleon’s long-drawn plot was even- 
tually defeated, as the Spanish Armada was defeated—not by the 
patriotic unity of the British Parliament, nor by the forethought of 
its Government, but by the character of the British fleet. 


The Fourth Act. 


t 

If, in the beginning of September, 1805, we suppose the curtain to 
rise upon the scene of our drama for the fourth act, the vast legions 
assembled on the opposite shores of France for England’s destruction 
would be found to have disappeared ; of all those 150,000 experienced 
soldiers, collected so gradually and with such forethought, not 20,000 
remaining ; and that unexampled flotilla, so completely organised, in 
rapid progress of being dismantled, and stored away. It required but 
a few hours’ thought of that extraordinary mind to turn the whole 
current of war from west to east. So clear and prescient was his brain, 
that on the same day of his receiving the news of Villeneuve’s retreat, 
he dictated the plan of the campaign that conquered Austria: before 
Britain had realised her escape, the great ‘‘ Army of England,” as it 
was called, had begun to move towards the Rhine. Within a month of 
his wi atching on the heights of Boulogne for the signal to invade 
England, he was at Strasburg, watching the concentration of all his 
forces from Hanover, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and Boulogne, 

upov Bavaria; and before Britain had recovered her supreme relief at 
Trafalgar, he had subdued Austria at Austerlitz.! 

Villeneuve’s retreat had not removed all fear of invasion in 
England ; though the fleet was shut up in Cadiz, it still existed, and 
more powe ‘rful than ever, for the Spanish liners it found at Cadiz 
brought it up to the strength of 43 ships of the line; a very powerful 
engine of war, and which, in Napoleon’s hands, might still some day 
repeat the enterprise from which only good fortune ‘and good fleet had 
delivered them. And Napoleon fully intended that it should; and, 
moreover, he deliberately made arrangements for the express purpose 
of keeping alive in England that alarming possibility, and expressly 
in order that she should thereby be prevented from interfering with 
his schemes on the Continent. He kept a portion of his army still at 
Boulogne, and sufficient of the flotilla to carry 50,000 men; it was 
easy for him to aasemble that force ; and hence, if at any time during 
the chances of war he could obtain the command of the Channel 
again, he could in one tide transport that force into England. Thus, 
at a small expense to the French, Britain would be compelled to keep 
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up a large force of troops along the southern coast, and a portion of 
her fleet constantly in the Channel.! 

And those arrangements of his fully answered his purpose; for 
Great Britain had not yet awoke to the clear perception that it was 
only by interference on the Continent that Napoleon’s power could be 
really made innocuous; and they would have gone on perhaps for 
years content with guarding their own shores, if Nelson, who had so 
often checked N ‘apoleon whenever he put his foot upon the ocean, had 
not given him a final checkmate at Trafalgar. 

The Fifth Act. 

The great drama of 1805 closes with this complete settlement of the 
question of invasion. Nelson had been sent to watch Villeneuve, and 
the latter, in pursuance of Napoleon’s plan, was moving into the 
Mediterranean to threaten Malta and Egypt; when Nelson, who felt 
that there could be no rest so long as the naval forces of the enemy 
were so powerful, at once attacked him, and on the 21st October, 
1805, at Trafalgar, Great Britain was finally freed, by the destruction 
or capture of the majority of the combined Franco-Spanish fleet, 
from all real danger to her own sacred soil during the rest of 
Napoleon’s career. 

The last scene of the last act of this most eventful period may be 
said to be the death of the two Englishmen who had been the two 
heroes of the drama—the statesman Pitt, who by his powerful spirit 
had roused his country at home and the discontented States on the 
Continent to vigorous action against the despotic power of Napoleon ; 
and the seaman ‘Nelso m, whose daring and devotion had compelled the 
conqueror of the land to feel himself powerless on the sea. It seemed 
as if, when the tide of war was thus turned from the west to the east, 
that the work of these two great Englishmen was done; together they 
had worked head and hand to bring about that result, together they 
sank, and together they live in Scott’s lines :— 

“ — The buried warlike and the wise, 
The mind that thought for Britain’s weal, 
The hand that grasped the victor’s steel.” 
Scorr (“ Marmion ’’). 
SUMMARY. 


“Tf you wish for peace, prepare for peace,” said Mr. Forster at 
Edinburgh. So say we all: if you wish for peace,—prepare—that you 
may have peace. Prepare is the watch-word which should be written 
over our war departments, naval and military. And if we read the 
story of the war of the great French Revolution aright, especially 
that episode in 1805, and then consider the present condition of our 
war preparations, we shall, I think, all come to the conclusion, that to 
avoid the evils of those times, we had better begin as soon as possible 
to remedy the following deficiencies in that war apparatus :— 

Ist. A Reserve of trained men, both for our Regular Army and 
Regular Navy: of strengths equal at least to the respective present 
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- peace establishments of each: which shall consist of really efficient 
om soldiers or sailors, and shall be really forthcoming at the time and to 
ra the full numbers required. 

we 2nd. Reorganisation of the Militia both for land and sea service: 
i to take them out of that half and half position into which they were 
a forced during that war, and which failed over and over to produce 
3 the effect desired, and restore them to their proper constitutional 


position, of local bodies of the armed people of England: of which 

the volunteers would then become the elite. These two bodies together 

should be so organised that on declaration of war, in a few days, a 

sufficient force would be embodied and armed to line the shores of 

1 Great Britain. 

| 3rd. The Mobilisation scheme for the defence of the country should be 
perfected and have given to it the necessary legal authority; so that 
the local commanders will be able to proceed in the assemblage of the 
forces, and the military stores, and the provisions, without further 
reference to London. 

4th. An expeditionary equipment, including all the military stores 
required for 50,000 men, should be kept always ready in our arsenals. 
And arrangements should be made that certaiv vessels of the Royal 
Navy or merchant vessels shall be available for the transport of men 
and stores, so as to ensure that men and stores shall be disposed in the 
vessels in a manner suitable and effective for the purpose of the 
expedition. 

5th. Coal depéts in secure harbours should be provided at the strategic 
points in the world, best suited for the support of our naval and 
military operations. 

The Question of Cost. 

But we must cut our coat according to our cloth, says the cautious 
public man. Well, it is a good cloth, there is no denying that, and 
deserves to be well made: and cut of a fashion that will do credit to 
the owner; for, as a good English authority tells us “the apparel oft 
“ proclaims the man.” But however truly we apply that to ourselves 
privately, in our military dress we often think our “clothes more 

f ‘** costly than our purse can buy.” It is not by any means certain, 
i however, that Prussia is not upon the whole paying more heavily for 
her military power than Great Britain is at this moment. Military 
organisation, like gymnastics, may be carried too far and weaken the 
body it was intended to strengthen: and may be drawing on the 
strength of a nation more than any mere money payment ever 
can do. 

In 1793 they had the same cloth that we have now; they made it up 
cheaply, not expecting to have to use it; and when the war storm 
unexpectedly turned upon them, the cheap military coat let it in at the 
seams, and, as generally happens with cheap articles, John Bull had to 
get a new one sooner than he expected; and such a creature of habits 
of all kinds he is, that the second coat was made up as cheaply as the 
first and lasted no longer; and a third followed in the same course. 
About which time he began to see that the quantity of cloth he used 
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up cost more than the making in the most expensive style. By trying 
to do it cheaply at first on £7,000,000 a -year for all his war expendi- 
ture, instead of blowing the fire out, he blew it up; then he thought 
he could put it out with £12,000,01 JO a-year, but it was beyond that 
already ; and at last at the end of ‘twenty years he had got up to 
£55,000,000 a- -year for purely war expenses; and not only was that 
generation burdened with this expenditure, but their posterity have 
had to g0 on paying and will have to go on paying £25,000,000 2-year 
for this cl 1eap tailoring. And this was expressly said at the time to 
be “ preparing for peace,” and not preparing for war: if so, preparing 
for peace sounds to us very like shoving the expense on future 
generations. 

It is not certain either whether these proper reorganisations of our 
war apparatus will be more expensive than the present one. At least 
as regards the Reserves, which is the most expensive part, there have 
been schemes proposed and estimates made, notably that by General 
Simmons,’ which show an actual decrease of expenditure for an 
improved army. It is certain that our present system is an expensive 
way of preparing for war; for by it, during all the years of general 
peace, we keep up an army and navy of a costly description, and 
larger than we require for our peace garrisons by sea and land. And 
this is done, solely because we are afraid as a nation to look war 
straight in the face; we persist in keeping it out of sight and pretend- 
ing to ignore its possible existence: and thus Governments, Parlia- 
ments, and people are driven to practice the self-deception by which 
nobody is deceived, of declaring every year our disbelief in permanent 
armies and in war, while all the time we are keeping up a permanent 
army and navy, extravagant for peace, because we know we dare not 
dispense with one man of it in our present state. 


The Question of Safety. 


But if we blame that generation for not seeing more clearly the full 
extent of the war storm that was coming upon them, when its aspect 
was maiuly political; what should we say of them, if their means of 
existence had been plainly liable to be cut off at the first burst of war. 
If Napoleon thought England foolish for allowing herself to fall into 
the condition of imminent invasion, what would he have thought of 
her, if, in addition to that danger, she had only secured the means of 
feeding half her people: if England had allowed herself to be not 
only invested, as Burke expressed it, but on half rations? Such is, 
however, our case now. We are dependent every year upon foreign 
countries for nearly half our sup ply of bread and meat; of the 
foreign meat supply the chief quantity comes from Northern Europe ; 
of the foreign bread supply the chief quantity comes from the United 
States. Thus, if the ports of one of the great Northern Powers were 
closed to us, the price of meat wenn quickly rise in England; and if 
it was those of the United States, bread would rise; and a coalition 
against us of those States with one of the northern Powers, would 


1“ The Military Forces of Great Britain.” By General Sir L. Simmons, R.E. 1871. 
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compel us to fight for life; and in any case of war, we should start 
with this certain disadvantage, a discontented population upon reduced 
wages and increased cost of living. 

The political economist would immediately say, then form alliances , 
with the States which supply you with food, and you have the double 
security of preserving peace both by political alliance and commercial 
intercourse; but commercial intercourse has not succeeded in former 
times in ensuring peace between two nations. In 1588 there was 
great commercial intercourse between England and Spain, and yet 
that did not stop the Armada from coming. In 1807 there was 
great commercial intercourse between England and the whole of Europe, 
especially the Northern Ports, but that did not prevent Napoleon from 
closing the whole of the ports under his control against the commerce : 
of England. And the instractive part in this latter instance is that 
the first country to complain of the stoppage of trade was England : 
herself. She felt it more than the continental nations, because she 
was not only the producer but the carrier also. In the present day , 
Great Britain has not only this war disadvantage as compared with 
other nations, but she has the additional one, with respect to northern 
countries, that the trade is not of equal importance on each side. j 
3ecause the produce that taose countries get from Great Britain are : 
chiefly luxuries, whereas those she draws from them are chiefly neces- 
saries of life. 

The theories of the political economist in this respect appear, there- 
fore, to be of an artificial composition, which won’t stand the heat of 
war. We have, however, means within our power of insuring to a 
great extent our supply of food at all times, in our great colonies of | 
Canada, the Cape, Australia, and New Zealand, which are all { 
essentially food-producing countries. | 

The question of the length of voyage is one mainly of price; and 
a case of war would be quite possible, in which the price of meat 
in England would well remunerate the importer from any of those 
colonies. But if those colonies are to be any advantage to the mother 
country in this respect in war time, the food trade with them must ) 
not be left to be produced by the exigencies of war, but must be 
fostered during peace by an alliance based on mutual interest. } 

With respect to the question of commerce generally, it is somewhat i 
remarkable that the countries from which we draw these necessaries } 
of life are the northern countries of Kurope and America, whereas 
the commerce with the southern countries of Kurope, Asia, and 


| 
America, is chiefly for what we may call the luxuries of life. It has 
also so happened, that the general coalitions in war have been between ] 
the northern countries against the southern. If, therefore, in case of 
a war with the northern States, we are in danger of losing our food- 
supply, the same measures of security which we shall have to take to 
preserve our commerce with southern Kurope and with Asia, would ' 


also preserve our food supply from Australia and the Cape. 
The (dite tion of Tlonour. 


There is anotier point of view from which the war aspect has 
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changed considerably since 1805, All the great European powers 
have e-oncnien in importance since that ae but those on the Con- 
forest trees. by the spreading of the roots 
and branches of the ae nt stock: whereas Great Britain has grown, 
like the banian tree India, by her branches descending again to 
earth and taking fresh root in new soil, and thus the parent trunk is 
surrounded by numerous others, each with an independent growth, 
but still supplying vitality to the whole tree. Great Britain has, in 
fact, changed during that period from a single State into an Empire; 
and with that change has come increased responsibilities and dangers, 
_ also come advantages, if we choose to use them, 

han counterbalance the dangers. 
ourse of next century. as Mr. Forster ay out at 
1, the population of Great Britain will have — say and the 
population of al] our great colonies together will be greater than that 
of the parent country. We shall, therefore, be in a more e dangerous 
h respect to our food supply, than we are at present; at the 
same time. those colonies will not only be better able to supply us with 
food. but would be also a material addition to our strength if in con- 
federation with us. It seems, indeed. to be a matter of vital necessity to 
Great Britain to have some such close connections with such countries. 
The dominion of the se: and sea commerce do not of themselves add 
to the permanent strength of a nation, for they only produce a fluc- 
tuating wealth, dependent on foreign countries; it is only population 
and pr ductive territory together that form permanent power; and, 
if the population increases much beyond the food-producing power of 
the territory, they must either form confederations with food- -produc- 
ing countries, or allow themselves to fall into a condition of depen- 
dence on the goodwill of foreigners. If we can suppose a State which 
imported the whole of the food for its people, however great that 
popul: t be. h aoe —— its commerce, however 
powerful its fleets, it would still be at the mercy, sooner or later, of 
the States from which the aes of food came. Thus, if continental 
nations should increase their productive territory while Great 
Britain’s remains the same. their real strength might have increased 
in proportion to Great Britain’s, notwithstanding that our population 
rr nigl t be ge renetien 

The people of these islands must be greatly changed from the days 
of Raleigh, Drake. Pitt. and Nelson. if the Vv allow their coun try to ge 
into such a state of dependence, or if they wish to draw back one foot 
from their position as head of the English speaking races. In that 
position we have certain responsibilities to our colonies which cannot 
be measured by the rules of political economy: and, however senti- 
there can be no dis pu te th it 


we have taken on ourselves a very palpable and serioas re sponsibi lity 
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mental they may seem to some politicians, 


in assuming the government of India, from which we cannot with- 
at whatever cost to ourselves. without loss of national credit. 
Thus our commerce, our safety, and our honour lead us on the perilous 
while to stand still will be to go back from the foot- 
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The path seems perilous only because we have not made up our 
minds to prepare for it; we are still striving to manage an empire 
after the fashion of a municipality. But if our descendants in the 
United States could found an empire capable of indefinite expansion, 
surely we could form a confederacy suited to our present position in 
the world. These islands are remarkably situated, politically and 
geographically, for holding the position we do at present. The con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia form a great parallelogram, and all the 
continental states upon it, whether in Europe or Asia, have land 
frontiers to guard, and almost all their operations with each other, 
whether of peaceful commerce or war, have to be carried on by land. 
The British Islands, placed in a detached position on the north-west 
flank of this parallelogram, are more secure in themselves from attack, 
and yet by this position and by the character and habits of the people 
they have the means of operating round the whole circumference of 
the continental parallelogram, by sea, either for commerce or war. 
And this capability of utilizing the sea for these purposes will preserve 
an advantage to Great Britain over continental countries as long as 
the spirit of the British people remains the same, and as long as sea 
transport is so much easier than any kind of land transport, and is at 
the same time more harassing to the enemy. 

From the political point of view, the geographical position of these 
islands has further advantages over other States. They are just 
opposite the line, on the continent of Europe, which divides the 
northern races from the southern; by descent, by language, by 
religion, and by productions, the States on each side of this line are 
more allied together than they are with those on the other side of it. 
And England, approximately to the main land just at this point, is in 
a position to watch, and, if necessary, to control almost the whole of 
the sea trattic that passes from North to South Europe. 

Thus, by position, by resources, and by character, Great Britain 
appears to be marked out by Providence to be, at the present period, 
the peace officer of the world. 

The Japanese are a race of islanders, similarly situated on the north- 
east flank of the continental parallelogram, and if their people had the 
same qualities as the British race, they ought to have played a similar 
part in tne history of the Asiatic continent to that Great Britain has 
played in the history of the European continent. 


A Marine Army. 

But to utilize these advantages which Providence has given us, 
for the benefit of our commerce in peace and our security in war, the 
last two of the five principal improvements required in our war system 
should be taken in hand, and placed on a better footing. 

An expeditionary equipment has an aggressive sound, but, in our 


present condition, it is really as much a part of our defensive system 





as the mobilisation scheme just published. For, in case of any serious 
war, our dependencies and military posts all over the world would 
yuire such additions immediately as would use up a considerable 
rtion of our Regular Army at home, and more than al! our present 
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transport Fleet. We could no more avoid occupying certain points 
on the ocean in strength, than we could hesitate about moving 
regiments to their appointed places for the defence of our shores. 
Some provision has been made in the mobilisation scheme for the 
troops for such an expeditionary force, but the difficulty and the 
delay in sending out expeditions from home has not been in the 
selection and preparation of the troops, but in their equipment and 
transport. The equipment for war of a certain force of troops has 


been laid down on paper, but if it is not to be one more record of 


official good intentions, it requires to be put into a more practical 
form for actual use. It is not enough to have a mass of war stores 
stacked in bulk in great storehouses; there are certain of them, in- 
cluding cavalry and artillery equipments, and guns and ammunition, 
which any expeditionary force would require to have with them ready 
for action on landing ; these should be kept at the places of embarka- 
tion, and arranged, not merely for the voyage, but so as to be im- 
mediately available for use at the end of it, so that each ship-load of 
troops will find themselves landed fully equipped, for a time, with 
stores and provisions. We have been too much in the habit of treating 
troops and stores as two species of goods, which are to be carried 
somewhere somehow, but when and in what order has been thought a 
secondary concern—-to the shipper, at least. In the Crimean War, the 
shipment of guns and artillery stores from England, in this general 
cargo fashion, was one of the causes of the confusion and delay that 
occurred in that expedition. But if we are really to take full advantage 
of the ocean as a base of operations, these points must be considered, 
experimented on, and practised just as much as for land transport. 
The subject of our sea transport has been ably discussed by Captain 
Hoseason, R.N., both in this Institution and out of it. He has shown, 
not only the inefficiency of this system of taking up tonnage on 
the spur of the moment, and shovelling troops and stores in as they 
happened to come, but the extreme extravagance of it. It is like a 
man buying up the corn of a province without having any means of 
taking it to market; he is at the mercy of the carriers. We have 
now six regular troop ships in the Royal Navy, and five belonging to 
the Indian Government; the total tonnage of these eleven vessels is 
about 33,000 tons (old measurement) ; they would, therefore, carry 
about 16,000 men, without guns or horses, on a long sea voyage. ‘Chis 
is a poor provision for an empire on which the sun never sets and 
wars never cease ; not enough to punish an African Chief with. An 
ocean empire, like Great Britain, in which some expedition is going 
on every year, and every one of them joint expeditions—naval and 
military—should have a regular organisation for the purpose, some- 
thing like a “ wnit of sea transport,” such as Napoleon had in his mind 
in 1805, only, of course, en a larger scale. This unit, whether of one 
vessel or more, would contain a complete section of an Army, of all 
branches, with a proportion of stores and provisions ; and the vessels 
would be, not merely transports to convey them to a port and have 
done with them, but would be attached to that division of the army 
during the expedition; they should be felt to be their real base of 
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operations, their great depdt and means of supply: ships and troops 
should form one whole machine, fitted to each other for the whole 
work to be done. A British Army would then be able to fall back 
upon its movable base, and proceed with it to another line of opera- 
tions, refreshed and in complete condition ; while the enemy would be 
expending time, resources, and the strength of his troops in changing 
the seat of war by land: and one such “‘ Marine Army” would be a 
match for two on land. 

We have no proper place of embarkation for our expeditions at 
present. They are dispatched from one of the dockyards or from 
Woolwich Arsenal, as it happens to be convenient for the vessels. The 
wharf space in any of the dockyards available for this purpose is only 
large enough for one or two vessels, and even that would be required 
by the Navy in war time, and that at Woolwich Arsenal would be 
fully occupied, in any serious war, with the dispatch of the reserve 
stores; and it would not be desirable to enlarge the accommodation 
there, with the object of embarking troops also; for the reserve stores 
would be sent in different vessels altogether from those above alluded 
to, which would be only for the active force and for the equipment 
required for immediate use. 

Its Strategie Points." 

When Napoleon was organising his great scheme of combined naval 
and military strategy, one of the most important class of preparations 
that he had to make, was to plant depéts of provisions for the force 
at certain places on the route of operations. If the epoch of the affair 
had been seventy years later, he would have substituted coal for 
provisions. We can have little doubt, from his great care in providing 
those, that one of his first proceedings would have been to plant 
depots of coal in numerous and secure places; he would have con- 
sidered economy in such a matter as still more ‘ ridiculous” and 
“ignorant ” of war, than he did in provisions. 

We have a good many harbours for the refitting and re-coaling of 
our naval forces, scattered over our ocean empire, but not enough for 
varrying out the defence of that empire on an efficient system of naval 
and military strategy; and in many of those existing, there are not 
sufficient means of protection, or for putting the coal on board ex- 
peditiously. Our chief lines of strategic operation will probably be 
those of our most important sea commerce, because they are also our 
lines of communication with our great productive colonies and de- 
pencies. One of the greatest of these is the line of commerce to India 
and Australia; and, perhaps, at the present period, the two most 
important places in the world to Great Britain, outside of her own 
islands, are Suez and Singapore. We have lately obtained a legiti- 
mate footing of control towards preserving the freedom of the Suez 
Canal, both in peace and in war; and whatever the consequences of 
that step may be, commercially or politically, there can be no doubt 
that it will be of the highest value towards the naval and military 

! In considering these subjects I have been indebted to an admirable pamphlet by 
Captain J. C. R. Colomb, R.M.A., entitled, “ Three Smouldering Questions,” 1875. 
VOL. XX. E 
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defence of the empire. Singapore must always be the centre of naval 
operations for the protection of our immense trade between Great 
Britain and India, on one hand, and China and Japan and the Pacific 
Islands, on the other, and also as the nearest point in the line of 
communication to Australia. It would be a serious danger to our 
connection with those countries, if the opposite coast of Sumatra 
should ever be occupied by a hostile force. 

The extension of our trade to the north of China and to Japan, and 
the spread of Russian power on the north-east coast of Asia, and of the 
United States on the north-west coast of America, together render 
Hong Kong no longer so advantageous to us as a naval and military 
station as it was. Some position nearer to the Japanese Islands, 
which would also have a climate more favourable to our northern 
race, would now be desirable for a strategic harbour to protect our 
trade in those seas. Also some more connecting links . between 
Singapore and Australia are now required, as that is a line of com- 
munication, like a road in a forest country, that offers many advan- 
tages to an attacking party. 

It is impossible for us to escape from the necessity of securing such 
strategic positions on the ocean; if we do not make them deliberately 
in peace we shall have to do so hastily and expensively in war. In 
1805, the fear of being attacked in the East Indies, and of losing one 
of our West Indian colonies or the Cape of Good Hope, was sufficient 
to give great anxiety to the British Government, and to take up the 
attention of a large portion of their forces, both naval and military. 
It was with them more a question of prestige than commerce ; but 
with us now, the commerce with those same countries has become a 
question of necessity to provide occupation for our people; and secure 
harbours for coal depots are far more necessary for the protection of 
that commerce than provision depéts were in 1805. 

To the Unprofessional Reader. 

At our public schools we leave the boys to settle their disputes 
among themselves, because we think a man should be trained to 
defend himself and defend others in life; he is not a man else. 

That is what we soldiers and sailors want to persuade Great 
Britain to do in the world school, to be trained to defend herself 
and to defend others ; Great Britain is not a nation else. 

Well, and have we not always defended ourselves? says the English 
countryman. But you have never trained yourselves, and your back- 
wardness has encouraged the enemies of peace to deeds that have 
forced you to rush in and lose a deal of blood in your clumsy ignorance ; 
if you had shown yourselves prepared, you might have prevented it. 

But, says the countryman, why am I to be prepared to defend 
others more than anybody else ? Because you are the only nation in 
the world in a position to do it. You are safer from attack on your 
own land than any other nation; you have resources which draw 
wealth from all parts of the world to your shores ; you have responsi- 
bilities all over the world. You are, by all these, made the peace 
officer of the world, and if you don’t take up the duty, some other 
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nation will have to be appointed instead, and you are not at present 
prepared to do the work committed to you. 

Surely, says the countryman, we are paying more for Army and 
Navy than anybody else ; and look what an Army and Navy we have 
to what we used to have. 

Look what armies and navies they are getting on the continent of 
Europe, compared to twenty years ago. When a pugnacious boy 
comes into a school, there will be a deal more fighting until he finds 
his level ; so when a nation increases its armed strength, other nations 
must be prepared for war until it finds its level. Europe has gone 
back from peace to war; we may think it a great backsliding, a 
grievous waste of the resources of civilisation ; but to sit down, and 
cry about it, is not quite manly. If your boy at school was to do so, 
you would tell him that he must take the fighting with the bread and 
jam, just as they come ; he can’t expect a school to be all bread and 
jam. 

Well, says the countryman, we’ll hold our own yet. I don’t think, 
my friend, you quite know what that means at the present period of 
your history. It means a great deal more than sitting still to watch 
the coast of Great Britain. Europe is getting now into the condition 
described by Austria in 1804: ‘‘ A situation which is not peace, but 
** more destructive than actual war; in which a single Power, already 
‘too formidable by its greatness, continues alone armed, and is pre- 
“vented by no opposition from occupying one independent State 
“after another.”' If Great Britain allows herself to be a party in 
such a situation, it will not be her own land only that will be 
threatened, but her colonies and India; and “ holding our own” will 
then mean, that the Government of the day is in a better state of 
preparation than it was in 1803, when it was said of them, “they 
“were unable to remonstrate in such a manner as became the 
Ministers of a great and powerful nation, or to interfere in such a 
manner as to make their interference effective, or to mediate in such 
a manner as to aid those in whose favour they mediated.”* If we 
are to ‘‘hold our own” better than that, if we are to prevent the 
lapse of Europe into despotism, whether autocratic or democratic, and 
if we are to preserve in our dependencies true liberty, political and 
religious, we must take the patriotic advice of Burns, which he gave 
to the defenders of 1805, only applying it to the whole Empire of 
Great Britain :— 


‘ 


oe 


“cc 


“ Be Britain still to Britain true, 
Amang oursel’s united : 
For never but by British hands 
Maun British wrangs be righted.” 


List or Books REFERRED TO IN THIS Paper, 

Domas: Précis des Hvénemens Militaires (1822).—Is really not a précis, 
but a precise account, and with all the appearance of carefu! 
accuracy, and is distinguished above others for its copious extracts 
1 « Ann. Reg.,” 1805. * “Ann. Reg.,” Parl. Deb., June, 1803. 
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from original documents. It also has this peculiar double advan- 
tage, that the author was present in high official capacity at most 
of the scenes he narrates; and yet, being under the Restoration 
when he wrote, his bias, though thoroughly French, of course, is 
not Napoleonic; and, for a Frenchman of that period, he is fair to 
England. 

TuiErs: Histoire dw Consulat et de Empire (1845).—From his 
position as Minister to Louis Phillippe, M. Thiers had access +o 
official papers beyond the reach of Dumas; but he has not used 
his advantages in the same conscientious way, and has not given 
us the same means of forming our own judgments by extracts. 
The tone of the work is not that of a calm historian writing forty 
years after the events, but of an advocate supporting a particular 
cause, which is that of French glorification, and therefore he is 
not so trustworthy as Dumas. 

Vicrorres Er Conqueres pes Francais (1817).—These records, though 
written by eye-witnesses, comprise so extensive a range of events 
for the size of the work, that the accounts of each are brief, and 
there are few, if any, extracts from original documents. 

James’s Navat Hisrory (1823).—This is the only book on the English 
side at all corresponding to Dumas ; for, until the Peninsular War, 
there was little but naval operations to record, and this is more a 
register of the British Navy and its exploits than a history of the 
naval warfare of the period; but, as far as it goes, it has the 
advantage of being a conscientious compilation from original 
sources, with, of course, a certain prejudice as to the invincibility 
of the British Navy on all occasions. 

Auison’s History of Europe during the French Revolution (1830).— 
Perhaps, still, the best and indeed almost the only English account 
of the whole transactions of that period. But it was written at 
a time when the British feelings against everything Napoleonic 
were still strong; and, however “well founded, they gave a tone to 
the record of all the events on either side. One can, however, 
separate the opinions from the record in Alison, which 1t is more 
difficult to do in Thiers, though he wrote fifteen years later. 

Tue Aynvuat Recister.—Is chiefly valuable for showing the opinions 
prevalent at the time both in Parliament and among the people 
generally; the extracts from Parliamentary discussions on im- 
portant questions are particularly valuable. The records of par- 
ticular events are sometimes very useful, but the details are in 
general insufficient for a full account. 

Ciove’s Military Forces of the Crown (1869).—A very full and very 
useful compilation of all the legislation with reference to the 
British military forces of all kinds; specially advantageous to 
refer to alongside of the Parliamentary discussions, during those 
years, 1803-13, when so many schemes for recruiting were tried. 





I have been much indebted to the assistance I have received from 
the Officers in the Intelligence Department of the War Odice in 
xamining the records of the Quartermaster-General’s Department. 
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Considering the rising importance of military affairs, it is much to be 
wished that a complete précis of the records both in that office and in 
that of the Inspector-General of Fortifications of that period, were 
compiled ; it would be of great assistance in the reorganisation of our 
forces on a more national basis. 

I have also to thank the Officers of the Admiralty and of the 
Record Office, and last, but not least, of the Royal United Service 
Institution for assistance. 
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From records, Quartermaster-Gen.’s Office. 
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Distribution of Regular Forces, June, 1805. 








| 
Artillery. Cavalry. 


| Regular 
Infantry. 





Darth AGNIO 6.356 owes eawesces 


Boul GistTict  ss6ies sass 
South-west district............+6| 


Tele Of WaAgnt: .0 0.56005 .0% 


Sovern Gistrict, ss. 6scosienscseene| 
North-west district.........c0.00. 
North Inland district............ 
South Inland district........ 
Home district ....... 


Channel Islands district 
North Britain district 











462 
631 
3,697 
15,785 
5,943 
239 
1,250 
545 
680 
669 
103 
6,143 


7,436 
3,533 


47,116 











Militia. | Totals. 
4,006 4,995 
2,906 4,220 
12,615 19,369 
16,874 39,784. 
2,986 11,985 
653 1,002 
5,061 7,315 
1,697 2,249° 
se 773 

| 869 

a5 | 291 
1,143 | 7,526 
2,068 7,268 
ofa 7,720 
6,308 | 10,662 
56,316 | 126,028 











From records, Quartermaster-Gen.’s Oifice. 
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Disposition of Volunteer Forces, November, 1803. 





| 
\Artillery. Cavalry. Infantry.| 




















Counties. Totals. | To assemble at 
North Britain..... ceseecs| £00 2,543 44,237 | 47,570 
Northumberland | 
Cumberland.... | North 7 | Ms ap 
Westmorland .. f district {| 210 | 1,351 11,411 | 18,672 
Durham .....« | 
Yorkshire, Lin- f York })| ae een eer | 
colnshire Fone | 168 1,709 15,005 | 17,182 
Norfolk, Suffolk, | 
Essex, Cam-|{ East || (Bene | 96 
bridge, Hunt- it ais 84 | 3,893 16,980 22,406 | 
ingdon . | 
South ae 
Kent, Sussex district 561 1,940 138,513 | 16,014 
Hants, Dorset, f S.W. : a ae ae eee : 
Wilts “tf SW 1,229 2,303 13,549 | 17,081 | Salisbury. 
Somerset, Devon, f West ; oe 
Cornwall .... 4 iste 1,602 3,313 26,147 | 31,562 
Gloucester, Mon- } 
mouth, Gla- 
morgan, Breck- iin 9) | 
nock, Radnor, dis ee hi nF 794 | 15,516 | 16,310 | Bristol. 
C: ee istrict 
arnarvon, 
Cardigan,Pem- | 
BOK ccccon's J 
Chester, Flint, ) 
Denbigh, Me- | | 
rioneth, Mont- | N.W. - OTT e a ere 
gomery, Car- F district | 20 670 9,174 | 10,564 | Chester. 
narvon, Angle- | | | | 
SOB. 6. o0ce cece J | | 
| | 
Disposable Force (not explained | 
| what this means). 
| 
Surrey, Herts............| 50 1,715 | 11,089 | 12,854 | 
Middlesex, London.... ae | 42 36,838 | 36,880 | 
Oxford, Berkshire .... ‘| - | 1,135 6,051 | 7,816 | Reading. 
—e * Bedford i | 2505 | 6694 9,199 | Aylesbury. 
Rutland, Leicester, | ae 1,221 7,094 | 8,315 | Northampton. ' 
West Riding, Yorkshire , 1,494 14,605 | 16,099 | Wakefield. 
Lancashire (except Liver- | : 
pool), Cheshire (except ox Ro | we 
Chester), Derby, Not- (| 140 2,841 25,462 | 31,433 Lichfield. 
tingham, Stafford .... 
Shropshire, | Worcester, aes “~e 
MIGPOIOER &:5:6</wsigcee-ci } 7 1,570 11,324 | 12,894 | 
ae 
' 327,286 | 


General total '3 


1 These totals are taken direct from the book. 
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IS OUR MERCHANT SERVICE ANY LONGER A FEEDER 
TO THE ROYAL NAVY? 


By Captain J. C. Witson, R.N. 


To the uninitiated, the title of this paper may appear absurd as, in all 
probability, they accept as gospel the statement so often made in 
after-dinner speeches, that the greatness of England mainly depends 
on an efficient Navy manned by seamen, who can never be wanting so 
long as our flag floats on every sea, and our mercantile marine is the 
largest and finest in the world. Such statements, made or delivered 
fifty years ago, as no doubt they were, may have been perfectly true, 
as then the mainstay of the Navy was undoubtedly the merchant 
service, and on the Navy, England depended for security at home and 
respect abroad, but reliance must no longer be placed on the mercantile 
marine as a feeder to the Regular Service, unless some very radical 
changes take place, though it still contributes to the Naval Reserve, 
a corps which bears the same relation to the Navy, that the Militia 
does to the Army, except that it is very inferior in drill and discipline 
to that force, and can only be called on to serve during war, but not 
in time to prevent a war. Before the Russian War, the Navy was 
almost entirely dependent on the merchant service for men, but, 
as that source signally failed, continuous service was introduced 
into the Navy, with the system of training boys to keep up the supply, 
thus superseding the old plan so entirely that, for some years past, the 
entry of men from the merchant service, has been considerably under 
a hundred per annum. Various reasons are assigned for this falling 
off of voluuteers for the Navy—for it must be borne in mind that the 
door has always been kept open to them—the most common being the 
scarcity of men caused by the abolition of apprentices. This, though 
no doubt one, is certainly not the only, or even the chief cause. 
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In my opinion, the principal reasons are—first, that as the supply 
of seamen has fallen short of the demand, wages in the mer- 
chant service have steadily increased, whereas the pay of the Royal 
sailor has not kept pace with it, and for the merchant seamen who 
may try the Navy, the pay has remained absolutely stationary for the 
jast seventy years. Again, the Royal Naval Reserve has the effect 
of keeping men out of the regular service, for they can hardly be 
expected to serve ina man-of-war for £24 a year, when they can get con- 
siderably more in a merchant ship, in addition to £10 from Government, 
—actually given to men for remaining away. The expense also of an out- 
fit on joining, is out of all proportion to the small pay our men receive, 
and necessarily places them in debt for at least their first year of service, 
whilst the doing away with the two months’ advance, formerly given 
on joining, renders it often impossible for a man to pay off debts 
incurred whilst waiting for a ship, and causes that powerful class of 
land-sharks—the crimps—to be dead against us. These, I believe, 
to be the chief causes operating against men entering the Navy, 
though there are many others of minor importance. As I have 
shown in a former paper, read in this theatre,! we have at present, 
as the result of our training and continuous service system, but 
12,000 able seamen in the Fleet. Were this the result of the be- 
ginning of a system, it might reasonably be supposed that with 
time the number of able men would increase, but such must not be 
anticipated, for, though the training of boys has been in full force 
for the last ten years, we still include amongst our 12,000 A.B.’s, 
many who joined as men, either prior to, or since the introduction 
of, the present system, and we must be prepared, when these are 
gone, to see our force of 12,000 dwindle down to probably less than 
10,000, which will be about the normal number of able seamen pro- 
duced by our training establishments. We see now that 3,000 boys 
have annually to be entered to maintain a force of 18,000 or 19,000 
blue jackets, of whom only about half are thoroughly qualified seamen, 
the remainder being but learners, and in many cases little better than 
boys. 

But is the Navy as at present maintained able to train as sailors 
all the men it requires? Let us see. To keep up the number of 
men now voted, 4,000 boys, first-class (viz., boys who have passed 
through the training course) are required, but all our ships put 
together do not take more than three-fifths of them, the remainder 
being cooped up in harbour vessels, learning little but evil. It is thus 
clear we have not nearly the requisite tonnage at sea to salt our youths 
properly—a state of things most detrimental to them, and the service 
at large; in short, we have to keep more men than the ships of the 
Navy can possibly make into sailors, and the sooner the fact is boldly 
faced the better, for no half-measures will remedy this most serious 
evil. We now come to the question whether, with only sufficient ships 
at sea to absorb about 1,800 boys a year, it is advisable, so to speak, to 
swamp the service with 3,000? As the Navy is at present worked, it 


1 “Seamen of the Fleet, &c.,” see Journal, Vol. xix (No. 83) page 604, et seq. 
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is necessary to enter them, because the profession is self-dependent 
and with no other source from which men are obtained; but 
is it absolutely unavoidable that such an unsatisfactory state of 
things should continue ? and is there no solution to the difficulty ? 
There can be no doubt that the Navy should train as many of its 
men from boyhood as possible, but there is a limit to its power of so 
doing, and that limit should not be exceeded. Some fifteen hundred 
boys per annum can be conveniently and advantageously disposed of 
in the ships usually kept at sea, but any excess of that number only 
injures the sea training of them all. 

How the remaining 1,200 or 1,500 men needed to keep the Navy 
effective are to be found is a question as yet unanswered, and, as usual, 
the main difficulty in matters of this sort is money; so, unless 1 can 
suggest a means by which men can be had as good, and as cheaply, as 
those manufactured for the Navy, I fear things are likely to be allowed 
to remain in their present defective condition; but I am confident 
that men can be got who would, on the whole, be quite as good as the 
average of our young hands, whilst possessing more nautical experience, 
and who would have cost nothing for training. Seamen now, to be of 
real value in war, should be (as I have attempted to show in my former 
paper) thoroughly drilled and disciplined as fighting men, but this 
cannot be done without barracks, I therefore take it for granted that 
barracks will ere long be constructed, as they are already recognised 
as an imperative necessity, without which the men of the Fleet never 
an attain to that high standard of efficiency which the country 
has a right to expect, and the present exigencies of the service 
require. With barracks, the great difficulty to entering seamen direct 
will disappear, for in them the young merchant sailor can be so com- 
pletely disciplined and drilled that he would no longer be looked on 
as the objectionable character he has hitherto been considered on 
board of a man-of-war. In entering such men it would not do to be 
too particular in their nautical examination, as many things required 
of a sailor in the Royal Navy are not thought necessary in the mer- 
chant service; and it should be borne in mind that there are certain 
parts of a seaman’s work which can be perfectly well taught on 
shore, whilst there are others which must be learned afloat. Two 
qualities absolutely necessary, but only to be acquired in youth, and 
on the salt water, are sea legs and a sea stomach, and a man possessing 
these might, in considerably less than a year under careful instruction 
in barracks, be transformed into a very fair man-of-war’s man. There 
are other qualities of course essential to good sailors, such as readiness 
of resource, self-reliance, activity, and determination, which are so much 
developed in the man, by actual work aloft, that sea training should 
always be imperative on candidates for entry. In barracks therefore, 
Y would drill the additional men necessary to keep our blue jackets 
up to their proper strength, and therein qualify them for their 
duties as men-of-war’s men. I am aware I may be met with the 
objection, that seamen cannot be got from the merchant service, but 
this difficulty can, I believe, be overcome. In the first place, to do so 
we must make the Royal Naval Reserve the lini: between the Royal, 
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and merchant navy, not leave it, as it now is, the gulf which separates 
them. If we can attract a certain number of men regularly from the 
merchant service, we should soon find ourselves in a position to insist 
on a qualifying period of service in the Fleet, before they could pass 
into the Reserve, thus immensely increasing its value, as those com- 
posing it would then be all disciplined, tried men, to whom the duties 
of a ship of war, when they were required to join the Navy, would be 
neither unusual nor irksome. There should also be easy means of 
interchange between the two services, so that a man could serve for a 
time in the one, and then pass into the other, three years in the Reserve, 
counting as wo in the regular service, towards a non-continuous service 
pension. At present, if a Naval Reserve man joins the Navy, he is a 
positive loser. For instance, in a Frigate I commanded in South 
America, I had four Naval Reserve men; they were all stout good mer- 
chant seamen, who soon fell into our ways, and were thought well of, 
but in less than a year three out of the four had deserted, simply 
because they could not afford any longer to serve Her Majesty on £14 
a year, for such was the practical result of giving them £10 whilst 
out of the service and only £24 when in it. Had these men been 
allowed to draw such portion of their retainer as would have made up 
their pay to that of their continuous-service brethren, they, in all pro- 
bability, would have remained in the service contentedly until the 
ship paid off, when, if they returned to their former calling, as the 
chances are they would, they at any rate might be expected to speak 
favourably of their experience in the Royal Service, and have been a 
valuable addition, instead of being lost, to the Reserve. I may add 
that the fourth man rose to be a leading seaman, and, on paying off, I 
asked him whether he intended to rejoin the Navy, he replied,—‘ I 
“like the service, but at my age (thirty) it would not pay me to do 
“so.” [hold that nothing short of absolute necessity should induce 
Government so completely to alienate the merchant service from the 
Navy. At present, in the Reserve, there is a certain proportion of 
men who have served in the Fleet for short periods, but unless some 
encouragement is offered to the merchant seamen these will soon 
disappear, and leave the Reserve entirely composed of men who know 
nothing whatever of the routine or duties of a man-of-war. There is 
a strong natural antipathy in the merchant sailor to the Navy, which 
is only to be removed by serving in it, or modified by hearing it well 
spoken of by those who have; but when the whole body is composed 
of men who know nothing of a man-of-war, it can hardly be expected 
that the Royal Service will become more popular with them than it is 
at present. I have heard it said that it is better that the Naval Reserve 
men should not serve in the Fleet in peace time, as their doing so 
reduces our resources in case of war. If quantity and not quality were 
the only consideration, such an argument might hold good; but 
quality is certainly now-a-days of the first importance, and unless 
a seaman is thorough in drill and discipline he is not worthy of being 
estimated at anything like full value in the fighting power of the 
Fleet. 

But cutting off the merchant seamen from the Navy is felt in- 
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juriously in other ways; the good feeling which formerly existed 
between the two branches of the profession is fast vanishing, the 

man-of-war’s man is no longer looked on by the merchant sailor as a 
bird of the same feather, but as one of a totally different order, and 
this feeling extends from them to their Officers, who, in former times, 
if not interchangeable like their men, at any rate became familiar with 
the Navy from hearing, in their youth, the experience of the old salts 
with whom they sailed, and who had seldom passed a long life at sea 
without having spent a considerable portion of it in a ship of war. I 
would even go further, and should like to see a qualifying service in the 
Navy imperativ eon all future Naval Reserve Officers, such service would 
be a clear gain to all parties, for the Officer would learn his naval duties, 
the Admiralty be able to estimate his suitability, and value as such, and 
thus be in a position safely to reduce the number of Officers in the regular 
service, which would both save the country’s money, and remove to some 
extent that incubus, “ Half-pay,”’ which I have no hesitation in saying, 
does more harm to the profession, than it is possible to estimate ; but the 
greatest of all the advantages to be derived from the connection, would 
be the sympathy, and the good understanding engendered by it. ‘At pre- 
sent, merchant Officers look on us, I fear, as mere drawing-room sailors 
who may possibly know the bow from the stern of a ship, but not much 
more This unfavourable opinion would not so much matter were it 
not, through them, transferred to their employers, and other mercantile 
classes, and thus diffused throughout the country, till, as a result, con- 
fidence in the Navy is shaken, as we too often see by the tenor 
of the articles, written on naval matters, in the leading journals. 
If merchant Officers were brought into contact with those of the 
Navy, they would find such opinions, if entertained, to be unjust and 
erroneous, and that there are proportionately as many practical sailors 
serving the Queen as in their own branch of the profession, for though 
the training in the Royal Service may not be so rough as theirs, still 
Naval Officers are not only always ready, but quite as able to do any 
part of a seaman’s work as the most hardy Neptune in the Australian 
trade. The time for keeping the Navy a close borough has past ; within 
proper limits we should put out our hand to those who, like ourselves, 
follow the sea; for the ranks of the merchant service now hold officers of 
as good social position as our own, gentlemen both by birth and educa- 
tion. What is required tor the Nav y is more light, nothing should be 
kept dark, the more the public and Parliament know ot it, the better 
for us all. Now we are principally known and judged ‘of by our 
shortcomings or unfortunate accidents; but the important services, and 
hard work done by the Navy, though of every day occurrence, is 
but little heard of or considered: were it otherwise, we should not be 
so roundly abused for things which are too often beyond our control. 
But to return to the seamen 

How are we to induce merchant sailors to join the Navy ? certainly 
not by offering them a bounty, for experience has shown that that does 
notanswer. There : appears to me, however, to be another way we may 
get them to join, viz., by allowing their sea time out of the service to count 
towards a non-continuous service pension, to be earned by a combination 
VOL. XX. F 
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of service in and owt of the Navy, and Reserve, for a period of 21 years 
or its equivalent, irrespective of age. Thus, I would allow a seaman 
under twenty-five years of age to count half his time served at sea; 
between that age, und thirty, two-fifths of his sea time, and so on 
to an age limit; but I would allow all time served in the Reserve to 
count as two-thirds time. Men entering the Navy with a view of 
passing into the Reserve should also be allowed a free kit credit on the 
books, equal to that now given to boys on entry and before passing 
into the fleet, viz., £7 10s. for clothes, and £1 for bedding, which 
would enable them to commence their service clear of debt, and allow 
of their drawing pay from the first. 

The above proposal may appear at first sight too liberal, but it must 
be remembered that the country would have the benefit of all man’s 
time for the entire period of his service, and have paid nothing 
whatever towards his training as a sailor; in fact we should get a 
ready-made article instead of having to manufacture it. The Naval 
Reserve men should be encouraged to come and go as much as possible ; 
when in the Fleet, they should be paid as continuous service men, the 
only difference between the two classes being the pension. Such a system 
backed by other minor inducements, such as allowing the men to carry 
their conduct and gunnery pay with them, exempting them from the 
re-qualifying course excepting once in three, or five years, but allowing 
the men to draw their ration money, and considering them eligible for 
the coast guard, when their combined service qualified them for it, 
would probably induce a number of staid and experienced seamen, 
(a class of men the want of whom is much felt in the Fleet) as well as 
younger men, to join, for it often happens that it is convenient for the 
Reserve sailor to join our ships abroad, and for us to take him. 
Besides, as these men get older they begin to look ahead, and are 
then pretty certain to see the advantage of reducing the time between 
them and a pension, by putting in a few years in the Navy as oppor- 
tunities offer. It would hardly be fair, seeing how short the mer- 

cantile marine is of men, to introduce the proposed scheme unless the 
Government in some way or other made up for the men which would 
be —— by the Navy; but I think we may reasonably anticipate 
that the New Merchant Shipping Act will amply provide for this, 
probably by furnishing ships in which boys can be prepared for 
service in the mercantile marine ; if so, such vessels,—to be thoroughly 
efficient,—should be put under one system of instruction, and be 
periodically inspected by some competent person, whose report would 
enable the Board of Trade, or whatever department they are placed 
under, to form a proper estimate of the work they are doing. 

It is not my intention here to enlarge on the subject of training 
boys, but there are one or two important points I should like to 
touch on in passing in view of the establishment of these nurseries 
for seamen. The best age to take a boy for making a sailor is about 
143, but the most paying age is a year or eighteen months older, that 
is to say, the bulk of boys joining at the younger age will stick to the 
sea, and become excellent seamen, but the older they are taken the 
larger is the proportion of loss, until we reach those who enter as 
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young men, and who seldom turn out well, or remain at sea if they can 
leave it; but the difference of waste between the boys of 143, and 
154, is not equal to the additional cost of maintaining the younger 
class for the extra year. Thus the regulation age should be from 15, 
to 164; over, or under these ages the expense is increased. Seamen, 
now that so few are carried in proportion to tonnage, must be both 
strong and able, therefore there should be a standard of size, as well as 
a physical examination before entry, and as young boys are growing 
fast, they should be well and plentifully fed, so as to develop to the 
utmost both their bodies and minds. Eighteen months is the maximum 
time a boy should be kept in a harbour training ship, after that they 
only lose ground, and become discontented. But as lads of between 
seventeen and eighteen will often be too light to get berths in merchant 
ships easily, they may have to be sent to sea, rather than be retained 
too long in harbour, in carefully selected ships, under humane and ex- 
perienced captains, who might receive in remuneration a sum equiva- 
lent to the value of their rations. The custom of carrying premium 
boys is now becoming so universal, that this course will probably be 
found imperative; but I do not anticipate that there ever will be 
any difficulty in competing with them, as they labour under the dis- 
advantage of being entirely uninstructed, and therefore very inferior 
as compared to the trained youth. After, say a voyage to India, 
via the Cape, or to Australia, such lads would, as a rule, be quite fit for 
an ordinary seamen rate, and be much sought after. By sending boys 
thus to sea, no extra expense would be incurred, as it is obvious that 
whether retained at home, or sent to sea, they must be fed. 

Having roughly sketched out how in my opinion the Navy might 
be benefited and placed in more intimate connection with its Reserve, 
and through it, with our great mercantile marine, I will proceed to 
make a short summary of what I have written :— 

Ist. The Navy is now self-dependent rearing its blue jackets from 
boys, numbering 19,000, of whom but 12,000 are able-bodied seamen. 

2nd. As sufficient ships are not kept at sea to carry more than 
three-fifths of them, the seamen-like qualities of our sailors are 
rapidly deteriorating. 

3rd. The sea-going ships of the fleet only carry about three- 
fifths the boys required to make good the loss on the blue jackets of 
the Fleet. 

Ath. It is, therefore, desirable to draw seamen from other sources, 
rather than swamp the Navy with more boys than it can possibly 
instruct. 

5th. That the mercantile marine must again become the nursery 
from which we should draw a proportion of our seamen, to be disci- 
plined, and moulded into men-of-war’s men in barracks, before being 
embarked. 

6th. That for many weighty reasons it is bad policy to alienate the 
merchant service entirely from the Navy, and that our present Naval 
Reserve system has that injurious effect. 

7th. There should be established means of easy interchange be- 
tween the Reserve, and the regular Service, three years in the 
F2 
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former, to be considered equivalent to two in the latter, and a quali- 
fying service in the Fleet required of both officers and men. 

8th. That the whole should be linked to a comprehensive system of 
training boys for the Merchant Service, under proper Government 
supervision. 

These are the main points put forth in this paper; and I trust to 
the discussion on it to clear up any uncertainty as to my meaning, 
which from want of detail may not be perfectly clear. Of this, how- 
ever I am certain, the Navy, if kept at its present number, cannot 
long continue to make its own sailors without aid from without, and 
attempting to do so will prove most injurious to the service. 

We cannot tell in a naval war what number of men will be re- 
quired, and therefore if our men were even better, and more numerous 
than they are, we should do well not entirely to break with the mer- 
cantile marine of the country. It must be remembered that if even 
an inferior naval power gets the start of us in war, by sending cut 
half a dozen fast cruizers to prey on our trade (a contingency for 
which we certainly are not always prepared), our merchants will most 
surely take refuge under neutral flags; and as all history tells us that 
the men invariably follow the ships, go where they will, embargo or 
press-gangs would be equally powerless to touch them. This fact 
was clearly demonstrated during the American Civil War, when their 
commerce, second only to our own, passed almost entirely to other 
flags ; their ships-of-war, however, remained without native seamen, 
though an enormous bounty was offered, and they had to be content 
with foreign merchant sailors, or deserters from our Navy, supple- 
mented by some twenty thousand landsmen, to man their fleet. 

It is no new idea to form our Reserve from men who have passed 
through the fleet; pamphlets have been written by distinguished 
admirals ; committees, both Parliamentary and departmental, have 
sat on the subject; blue books have been printed, but still no attempt 
has been made to do so, or even to secure for the Reserve our ten 
years’ men, who at their prime, and when of most value, pass in con- 
siderable numbers out of the Navy, and are entirely lost without any 
steps being taken to secure their services in case of war. Those best 
able to judge, consider our Reserve as at present constituted, far 
from satisfactory, whilst we hear it spoken of as “fictitious and ex- 
‘“‘ pensive,” and doubts expressed as to whether the men “would 
“come forward except by compulsion.” At the same time it is but 
fair to add, that many intelligent officers speak of the Reserve in the 
highest terms as a reliable force. I believe the truth lies somewhere 
between these two extremes, and that the Reserve has, with some 
good, many bad points. At best it is an untried force, very partially 
trained to arms, and composed of men unused to naval discipline, 
though undoubtedly good sailors, and physically fine men. If the 
men composing the Reserve had all passed through the Navy, the very 
prospect of war would be inducement enough to bring them in crowds 
to our ships; but for men of a certain age, and of totally different 
habits, to take to a new life with equal alacrity, is a phase in human 
nature we have yet to see, to believe in. 
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Can we, or should we, thus rest contented when a doubt on sucha vital 
question exists ? are we to wait patiently until war solves the problem, 
possibly by involving the country in some great calamity? I do not 
doubt the honesty of purpose of our Reserve men, for they probably 
are quite sincere in their promise to serve in war; but after all they 
are but human, and are certain to be exposed to great temptations to 
break their contract. The link between them and the flag they are 
to fight under must therefore be made stronger, let them all be proved 
men with something to lose; self-interest can always be depended on, 
honour only at times. I have no wish to see new measures made re- 
trospective, indeed there is no reason why, at any rate for a time, old 
and new should not be worked together. It would be no hardship, 
but much to the advantage of the young men coming on, to pass a 
few years under the pendant, before going into the Reserve, and the 
same may be said of the young merchant officers. These gentlemen, 
when Sub-Lieutenants in the Reserve, should be required to serve for 
six months in one of our Channel, or Mediterranean ships, before 
being qualified for promotion to Lieutenant’s rank; the report from 
the Captain they were under to be considered, in combination with 
their other services, before they received promotion. We could not 
expect great results at first, but I feel confident that if the matter 
were taken up with energy, if Naval recruiting parties and rendezvous 
were established at our principal sea ports, we should in due time 
succeed in entering all the men we require. The continuous ser- 
vice system should be maintained in full force within proper limits, 
which I roughly estimate at from 14,000 to 15,000 men, the remaining 
three or four thousand to be short service men, qualifying for the 
Reserve. As the time required of a Reserve man to entitle him to 
a pension is long, I would like to see him allowed to earn a part of 
it, when unable to serve for it all—thus, if a man had, after putting 
in ten or fifteen years, to leave from any good reason, I would grant 
him a proportionate pension at the age of fifty. The rule about men 
following the sea whilst in the Reserve might also, with advantage, 
be somewhat relaxed in favour of those who had served ten years in 
the Navy, or its equivalent in the Navy, Reserve, and merchant ser- 
vice; if such men lose by remaining on shore—which I doubt—for once 
a sailor always a sailor, the country would be the gainer, by having 
a body of experienced men always ready to hand. I do not place any 
great importance on frequent requalification in drills. If the men 
have passed through the Navy, and have once heen thoroughly trained 
to arms, they can at any time be made efficient in a few weeks, so 
long as they are physically fit. 

If England is really in earnest and jealous of the supremacy of 
her flag on the sea, if she really believes that on the Navy, ‘“ under 
“ the good providence of God, the wealth, the safety, and strength of 
“the kingdom chiefly depends,” she must, through Parliament, look 
carefully to it; it will be useless condemning the officers or even the 
Admiralty, if, when the evil day arrives, the arm on which the country 
confides be found wanting, the fault will surely lie with the public, 
and not with the profession, for is not vow populi vow Dei ? 
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Captain Witson: Before commencing the discussion I should like to add to 
what I have written a few notes which I made from the report of evidence taken 
before a Departmental Committee in 1871, but which was not published. From 
the report itself I take this:—“ The total number (Reserve Seamen) removed from 
“the register by death, discharge, &c., since the formation of the force amounts 
“to upwards of 13,000. It has been given in evidence that most of the able 
‘* seamen of the mercantile marine, who are eligible by the regulations, have 
‘* joined the Royal Naval Reserve, and this statement has been confirmed by 
“the Registrar-General of Seamen.” We then go on to evidence given having 
reference to the question of men passing out of the Navy into the Merchant 
Service, which some people think is so likely to occur if we allow them to go on the 
short service pension. Here is the evidence of a Quarter-Master and five seamen 
—young men-of-war’s men—who had been educated in the Service, and who were of 
opinion that young seamen would dislike the idea of leaving the Navy for the 
Merchant Service. Individually they had the strongest objection to serving in the 
mercantile marine. A captain in the Merchant Service being asked what he thought 
of the Reserve men says, “I think they are a very mixed class. I have had them 
* myself and I have found that some of them are very good men and others quite the 
“reverse.” ‘Then in speaking of men-of-war’s men passing into the Merchant Service 
he says, “ You can make man-of-war’s men out of merchant seamen, but you cannot 
“make merchant seamen out of man-of-war’s men as a rule; of course there are 
“exceptions,”—in that I quite agree. 

{ have also some notes which I am sure will carry very great weight with you 
all. The evidence given by our very dear and lamented brother-Officer, Com- 
modore Goodenough (and I take the opportunity of offering a humble tribute 
to his memory, by saying that the Service could ill afford to lose such an able 
and such a good man) he says, “Again, I think that the present system of 
“our Reserve is exceedingly expensive, and probably very ineffectual. The real 
“Reserve should be composed of men who have been trained in the Service, and 
“have gone through their five or six years in the Navy. Instruction and time is 
“thrown away in accumulating men on your lists, who are not first rate, in time of 
“peace.” Then I go on to some evidence given by Captain Gore Jones, who is a good 
authority on these subjects. He says, “The great mistake with us has always been 
“having no permament establishment like the army. We see from the Accountant- 
“‘General’s statistics,” and this is a part which is very noteworthy, “ that in nine years 
“the numbers have decreased from 32,000 pure seamen to 19,000, without any 
“apparent cause.” I think that is a yery strong point. There is another little item 
that I draw your particular attention to, evidence given by a very intelligent Officer 
with reference to the comparative merits of boys trained in the private training 
ships, and those in the Royal Naval training ships. Captain Cuming served as 
captain of a Royal Naval training ship, and also as captain of a private training 
ship. A question is asked him as to the relative merits of the two classes of boys 
(ignoring gunnery altogether) simply us to discipline, clothing, and their abilities as 
seamen, and comparing boys of two and half years standing in the private training 
ship to one year in the Royal Naval training ship. 

Q. “ Apart from the knowledge of gunnery drill after two and half years with 
 you,”—he was then commander of a private training ship,— and after a year’s 
“training in one of the Queen’s ships, what is the actual difference as far as seaman- 
“ship goes between the two classes of boys?” His answer is, “A boy from the 
“ Queen’s training ship would have a much better knowledge of the theory of seaman- 
“ ship, and certainly of the practice.” I want to draw attention to this as [ think 
there is an idea abroad that because these private training ships keep the boys at 
per 191. to 22/. a year, their training is cheap compared with what we give in the 
Royal Navy; this notion I think Captain Cuming’s evidence upsets. I will go on 
to the evidence given by a very noted sailor in our Service, who ought to know 
what men are, Sir William Mends, now at the head of the Transport Department. 
He says, in answer to a question about Reserves, “‘ It is certain that you will always 
‘have to fall back upon the mercantile marine in time of need. At present the 
“mercantile marine and the Royal Navy are quite distinct, the line is cut between 
“them. You have nothing now to associate the Naval Service with the mercantile 
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“marine. If man-of-war’s men, whom we couid not find employment for in our 
“ships of war, went into the mercantile marine, and covstantly passed to and fro, so 
“that a certain link was kept up, the seamen of the mercantile marine would 
“ gradually lose their distaste for the system of discipline necessary to the condition 
‘of the Royal Navy.” Then in answer to another question he says, “ The merchant 
“seamen see nothing now of ships of war except the outside. The men forming the 
“ Royal Naval Reserve are drilled in ships specially set apart for the purpose, and 
“which form no part of the active Fleet. I think the continuous service system is 
“very good for the Navy in its normal condition, but very disadvantageous to the 
“country in time of war.” And in speaking of requalifying drills he says, “ Those 
“men who have had four or five years on board ship are soon brought up to the 
“work again.” The question is also put to him, “ ‘The transition from peace to war 
‘being momentary, is not that one of the objections, and a serious one to our Royal 
“Naval Reserve?” He answers, “Of the 15,000 men we should not have in the 
“summer time more than 4,000 in England : the others would be on the high seas.” 

Commander W. Dawson, R.N.: There is one great advantage to the country in 
“half-pay ” which has been overlooked by Captain Wilson, namely, that we are 
indebted to “ half-pay ” for the very able and interesting paper which we have heard 
to-night. Naval Officers when afloat spend a great deal of what is called “ sea- 
“time” in, and devote a great deal of exhaustive “sea service” upon, washing 
decks and scrubbing hammocks; but when relieved from those intellectual 
labours and allowed a period of learned leisure on half-pay, or of employment 
on shore, they can devote their talents to subjects of greater importance to 
the country than those not very recondite occupations which go to make up “ sea 
“time,” and I hope that whatever learned leisure Captain Wilson may have whilst 
on half-pay, may be devoted to the further development of the principles which he 
has enunciated in connection with this most important subject, for at present he has 
but touched the fringe of a very large question, and one which would well repay 
the devotion of Captain Wilson’s talent and experience to elaborate more fully. 

The question which he has put before us is, “ Is our Merchant Service any longer 
“a feeder to the Royal Navy?” 

He appears to restrict this question to peace times-and to fixed numbers, and if 
we are to confine our attention within such limits our reply must be that, “of 
“course it is not a feeder to the Royal Navy;” and I would add, “ why should it 
“be?” Why should not rather the Royal Navy be the feeder to the mercantile 
marine? The Merchant Service at this moment cannot raise seamen enough for 
itself, and when it has got them it cannot keep them. When they become good 
and decent men, the first thing they do is to quit the Merchant Service, which, 
speaking roughly, and ignoring some most praiseworthy exceptions, is so badly 
managed that no decent man who has any respect for himself can belong to it, 
unless he gets into one of the more favoured employs, or is driven by poverty to 
put up with bad food, bad housing, and a depressing mode of payment. Conse- 
quently there is a very large secession of good and decent men always going on from 
the mercantile marine who are taking to employments on shore. There is also another 
reason why the mercantile marine wants assistance given to it rather than to give 
away its best young men to the Royal Navy, viz., that steamers are greatly increas- 
ing in number, and merchant steamers do not train up seamen, although they use 
them when trained. On the contrary, large proportions of the crews of a great 
number of these steamers are made up of Lascars and of the sweepings of mercantile 
sea ports, so that there are not so many persons under early training for British 
merchant seamen as we should naturally suppose. If we could in any way persuade 
men, who have served in ships of war, subsequently to serve in the mercantile 
marine—which I think is very doubtful indeed, so that Iam not very hopeful of 
the plan proposed in that respect —if we could, however, then I should say the 
better plan would be rather to make the Royal Navy one great training establish- 
ment for the whole marine of the country. But it is answerel, “we have not 
“enough ships of war at sea for the purpose of training the boys required for the 
“ Queen’s Service alone.” Well, who else is going to train men for the Navy if the 
Navy does not do it for itself? and who is best able to pay for Royal Naval training ? 


the country with all the taxes at its back, or the private shipowners? I say at 
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once, if you have not enough vessels at sea to train your boys, pay off some of the 
harbour ships which are constantly merely lying round the coast. It would be a 
great advantage to the Service if the number of harbour ships were greatly reduced. 
Then as to barracks, I don’t think you will get barracks for the Navy till a batch of 
those demoralizing hulks, which destroy discipline and spoil men- -of-war’s men, are 
burnt. Even then decent barracks will not be given to the Navy. Nobody wants 
to have them in the form of disused old storehouses in the dockyards, without any 
drill ground or any other decent appliances, such as would enable Officers to dis- 
cipline and to drill their men efficiently. The real question covers a much larger 
ground than the title of this paper. Peace time is simply a preparation for war, 
and the question is not merely how to man the Royal Navy in time of peace, but 
how to provide such a greatly expanding force as will be required to defend our 
commerce, our colonies, and our homesteads in time of war. When Captain Wilson 
asked on a previous occasion, “what are the number of men wanted in time of 
“war ?’’ he was answered by a very distinguished Officer that we have now more 
seamen than we have ships of war to put them into. 

The CuarrMan: For the moment ! 

Commander W. Dawson: For the moment! But in case of a great maritime 
struggle there is hardly a single seaworthy merchant steam-ship into which you 
could not put one or more 64-pounder guns. The Naval architect would not be 
worth his salt who could not do it. Surely if a heavy gun can be placed upon a 
raft it could be put into any seaworthy merchant steam-ship afloat. If Naval 
architects cannot build up a cradle or other framework inside of any gingerbread 
merchant ship capable of keeping the seas so as to carry 64-pounder guns, all I can 
say is they have no business to be called Naval architects. Every merchant steamer 
which has a speed of more than six knots could also be employed as a torpedo ship, 
therefore every single seaworthy vessel in which there is a steam engine can be used 
as a war vessel in any great maritime struggle for national existence. Besides, in 
the last war some of the best fighting ships we had were taken from the enemy, 
and that is a source to which we must look for getting many of our best fighting 
ships in time to come. But we want well-disciplined and well-drilled men to fight 
these ships. Mere seamen without discipline and without warlike training in the 
arts and arms of war do not form a fighting force, what we want is not mere 
sailors, whether amongst Officers or men. “Tt is not so much mere seamanship as 
intelligence that is wanted on the quarter deck, and skilled fighting men before the 
mast. And fighting men who have the skill to fight in bodies, means discipline and 
drill. Thus we come round to very much the same conclusion at which Captain 
Wilson arrives, though they are reached by a different road. Has not Captain Wilson 
been led into a little contradiction in speaking of the qualities of the present Reserve 
men? Captain Wilson speaks in the highest terms of praise of the four Naval 
Reserve men serving in the frigate which he commanded ; but since he was afloat 
he has evidently been reading some of the late Mr. Re ddie’s 8 papers, and has taken 
u ‘P some notions from those who are opposed to that fighting force. All I can say 

“a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” You have now in the Nava! 
dios so far as they go, the pick of the mercantile marine. Be they bad or 
good, they are the best men in the whole Merchant Service. The mercantile 
marine may contain far too many unseaworthy sailors; but those men in the 
Reserve are at any rate the best, or if you choose to put it otherwise the least 
worst of those in the Merchant Navy. And having got these Naval Reserve men 
drilled, it may be with obsolete guns and with obsolete carriages, still gaining a 
modicum of disc sipline and under a certain degree of control, you have a bird in 
the hand which can be depended upon when the count ry is in anemergency. It is 
quite true, that under the conditions made with them the Naval Reserve men cannot 
be called out till the emergency arrives; but get this other Reserve which you 
speak of if you can, and do it’ without breaking faith with the old. We must 
recognize this fact that we shall want every man and boy who is serving afloat for 
the defence of the country when the struggle comes for national existence, that death- 
struggle which must be fought out not on Dorking heights, but on the high seas; 
and if that be the case, the Government ought to come forward and claim a sort 
of oversight over the whole of the personnel of the mercantile marine. A great 
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many abuses which are now driving from the British Merchant Service its best men, 
and which are demoralizing and debauching the rest, could be immediately stopped 
as they have been in the Queen’s Service by the regulations of a Government, which 
looked upon merchant seamen as persons who are in process of being trained and 
qualified now in time of peace for the defence of the country in time of war. In 
that way Captain Wilson’s system might very well be elaborated and made to work 
out. But it would be silly on our part to expect merchant seamen to come into the 
Royal Navy unless some very large increase is made to the wages of the men of the 
Royal Navy. An A.B. of the Roy: al Navy is receiving 2/. Os. “6d. per month, while 
an A.B. in the mercantile marine is receiving in the port of London at this moment 
3/. 10s. per month, and if coming home from Australia he gets 8/. per month; and 
although it is quite true that there are only nine or ten months wages in the year 
for the merchant seamen, he does not always count up the months: and though 
there are no twopences or threepences for badges of various kinds to add to it as in 
the Royal Navy, still there is the plain naked fact, that he will get 12. LOs. a month 
more by remaining where he is, than by entering the Queen’s Service. This question 
of the wages of men-of-war’s men has always been treated in a very scurvy way. 
In the Royal Navy, an ordinary artificer is given 9/. a year more than is given to a 
first-class seaman Petty Officer, or nearly twice the rate of wages given an able 
seaman of the Navy. Surely an able seaman is a skilled workman who ought to be 
paid the wages of a skilled workman. A first-class seaman Petty Officer is a man 
who has risen through two or three grades above an able seaman, and that, even 
after so rising in trustworthiness and skill, he should be receiving 9/. a year less 
than a shipbuard ordinary mechanic, seems to me one of those things that wants 
rectifying. Ido not believe myself that there is any very bad feeling between the 
Royal Navy and the Merchant Service. The members of the mercantile marine 
have had, nothing to do with the published attacks lately made upon the Navy. 
Those animadversions are a great deal the fruits of what Naval Officers themselves 

have sown ; they have told the world that Naval Officers were nothing but seamen, 
mere sailors that knew one end of a ship from the other, and knew nothing more, 

and that ignorance is the handmaid of seamanship, and that knowledge of affairs or 
of science was inconsistent with the skill to command fleets and fight battles ; and 
they have been taken at their word, and have been very naturally treated by successive 
Governments and by the public, as men wanting in intelligence, incapable of holding 
positions of responsibility, and as, in short, the poor re lations of the Army and of 
the Civil Service. On the contrary, the } Naval Reserve has contributed to the grow- 
ing good feeling which obtains between the employés of the merchants and of the 
Queen; they see something of the Navy and of its Officers in the drill ships, and 
this contact contributes a good deal towards mutual good feeling. At any rate, 
whatever the Naval Reserve are, they are a good bird in the hand, “though they are 
wholly insufficient in numbers. I would, therefore, welcome any broad compre- 
hensive and statesman-like grasp of the question of maritime defence, which would 
embrace the whole mercantile marine amongst the defensive forces of the country. 

We do need a much greater and more complete link between the Naval and the 
mercantile marine than we have at present ; we do not need a more fostering, dis- 
criminating, and national Government control of that Service. Merchant seamen 
do not stand in the same national relation to the country that cabmen or colliers 
stand in, because cabmen and colliers are not men who are placed foremost in the 
defence of the country; but say what you will, in any great maritime struggle, 
whenever this country comes to fight for notional existence, the Sovereign must 
have the aid on the seas of every man who has a sea leg or a sea stomac ch ; ; and 
every such man should be made competent to give a capable response to the signal, 
“England expects every man to do his duty.” If Captain Wilson will, during the 
further time he may be on half-pay—though I do not wish him to be on half-pay 
longer than he himself wishes,—devote his talents and studies to elaborating a 
system such as he has himself sketched, widening his views so as to bring the whole 
control of the personnel of the mercantile marine into the hands of the Government 
in some form or other—if he would devote his intellect and his labours to the 
elaboration of that great subject, it would be a work worthy of his great talents, 
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of his energy, and of his patriotism, and one that would confer great benefit upon 
the country. 

Rear-Admiral J. H. Senwyn: I could have wished, Sir, to have heard some one 
on the other side of the question who might have informed us more of the mercantile 
feeling on the subject. I think Captain Wilson’s paper mainly brings before us the 
question, “‘ Which are the best seamen for the Navy, and how can they be obtained? ” 
and I think I see a latent idea in his mind, that it would be moat desirable to have 
our men trained from boys in the duties which they are to perform afterwards; that 
is to say, thoroughly educated in the true sense of the term, which means, a prepara- 
tion for the life a person is likely to lead, and not a mere teaching in ‘any formal 
subjects which he may or may not follow up afterwards. A seaman should be 
educated in those things which he may be required to do at sea during war or 
peace, and in such habits as can only be inculcated when they are begun from the 
earliest days of his life. Afterwards, it is not so much how long it takes you to 
teach, or what you can teach, but it is what you can make the men unlearn—idle, 
dirty habits, habits of talking when he should be silent, grumbling, and all those 
things which unfortunately are too rife to-day in the undisciplined services, 2re 
much harder to unlearn than the good is hard to be taught. Therefore, I do 
think, if it were not for the objection which Captain Wilson has stated, that the 
number of our ships is not sufficient to employ more than a very small proportion 
of the boys we now train, he would believe, as I do, the best way would be to train 
the whole number we require. Captain Dawson has shown that such men so trained 
would be much more valuable to the mercantile marine than any one we can ever 
expect to receive from them would be to us. They would be men of such orderly 
habits as every good shipowner desires to see in his ship ; they would be less liable 
to the seductions of the harbour and of crimps ; they would be less likely to deceive 
their owners, and mutiny against their masters, in proportion as you gave them 
better training. Many years ago I drew attention strongly to the fact that, in 
France, the Inscription Maritime, together with the law ‘that no person should 

command a ship above a certain size in their mercantile marine without having 
served a certain period of his youth in the Navy, had had good effects, and might be 
very well imitated, if it were not for that popular cry which tells us that the British 
nation would never stand it. Now I deny that that cry, in any case in which it is 
uttered, is a wise or a true cry. I shall take exception to the maxim with which 
Captain Wilson concluded his paper—“ Vox populi, vox Dei.” I should translate 
that in exactly the opposite direction. My own experience in America, as well as 
everywhere else, would teach me, if history did not, that it is precisely not what is 
the voice of God which is the voice of the people. I have been a great deal lately 
in the “ Model Republic,” and I can only tell you that they do not believe in it. 
There is another point which is the inducement to be offered to those boys who become 
men after we have trained them, the inducement to those men to remain with us. 
There is a very simple and very effectual means of doing that, one which cannot be 
too strongly insisted on, as it is the only fair and just way, which will not burden 
the country too inuch, and it is, to give to those men who serve their country durin; 
a long period of their lives, the fair share of public employment which they ought to 
have, as a refuge for old age. A man is not the worse, he is very much the better, 
in a public office for having been trained and disciplined at sea or in the Army. 
And I would say that, on this question of the Navy, the promotion of persons who 
have not served the ordinary time, which alone qualifies for such promotion in the 
service to which he is supposed to be added, is a fallacy and a mistake. You 
may lower the rank, but you cannot raise the men. You may call people, 
as ‘they do in America, Majors, Generals, and every other grade you please, 
by the ‘dozen ; what is the result? You simply i iower the whole title until nobody 
vares to bear it. That rank which the Navy and the Army is supposed to give, 
is almost the only inducement to an Officer and a gentleman to remain in the 
Service, for the pay, certainly, would never do it. If you lower the rank, you lower 
the inducement to good men to enter or remain in either Service. I have now 
arrived at an age and rank when all these things do not affect me personally in the 
slightest degree, therefore I can scarcely be suspected of having a private interest 
in the subject, but that will be the inevitable result of going forward with any such 
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shams as the whole nation has been for the last twenty years past pursuing. And 
besides this, little by little we are induced to pay twice 9s much for a sham as we 
need to pay for the real thing. The Reserve was held out a great many years ago 
as the great means for allying the merchant marine with the Navy. Now we are 
told it is not so, and that it has operated positively in the opposite direction. 
There is an old friend of mine here who has been long a distinguished member 
of the Naval Reserve, and I think he will say that there never has been a feeling 
in the mercantile marine against the Navy. They have always worked together 
as brothers whenever they have met; but, very naturally, a man who has been 
brought up in the comparative comfort of a man-of-war—the elegancies of life, I 
may almost say, on board a modern man-of-war—is not prepared to engage later 
in life in the rough work of the mercantile marine, and you cannot persuade him 
to do it. Neither can you make use immediately in war of the mercantile marine 
at your disposal. The enactments within the last twenty years have led to a 
most lamentable state of things with regard to the flag. You saw in America, the 
instant war broke out, one or two fast cruizers were not only able to distress and 
harass the commerce of that nation, but so to raise tae insurance, that practically 
no goods could pass under that flag. So in the French and German war, the 
German marine was laid up in port, our harbours were crowded with their 
steamers; I saw them in Rio Janeiro at the same time. The result was, the 
whole commerce deserted the flag, left those ships and sailors unemployed, and 
went to another nation. Each nation must now be prepared for that state of 
things the instant it goes to war; that flag will cease to carry commerce under 
it at all, because it cannot do so cheaply with war risk for insurance. (Captain 
Witson: The men will go with it.) They would perhaps go into the American 
Marine. Now, as to the steamers; your fast steamers could be made use of in war 
as the only ones that can really keep the sea, because they carry ten days’ full steam 
(I should be very glad to see a man-of-war carrying ten days’ full steam) they can 
go fast and far and they can carry heavy guns. 

The CuarrMan: How long would it take to fit a heavy gun in one of those 
ships ? 

Admiral Setwyn: There is not the smallest difficulty; they could carry an 80- 
ton gun to-morrow if you wish, provided you carry it low enough, provided you 
will consent to have the proper carriages to utilise recoil to carry the guns low down 
and only bring them up when required to fire, I mean Major Moncrieff’s plan. 
The pensions for public service have always been a very onerous and disagreeable 
payment for the nation to make. Men live too long as pensioners, those who pay 
do not like it and murmur at it constantly, but 1 do think ordinary pay in such 
public offices as I have suggested, or in such employment, if it was not in public 
offices yet obtained by the recommendation of the Department, as might fitly be 
given, would operate as the strongest inducement to good and lasting service. 
Why did Captain Wilson’s friend of the Reserve refuse to serve any longer in the 
Navy at the age of 30? Simply because he saw no issue. If he had been told, 
“Tf you complete your service in the Navy, you will have a good claim on the 
“ Government for a certain pension or reward which will take the shape of an office 
“in which you can serve,” I think his objections would have vanished. But, un- 
mistakably, we can and ought to train, if we look at it merely as a question of 
public policy, and to educate the vagabonds in our streets to be something better than 
the sons of crime they now become. It is now allowed that the training given, even 
in private ships, is far better than that given by the schools and is not nearly so 
expensive. I think, under these circumstances, we may claim that there should be 
first the clear and plain recognition of the fact that the training school of the Navy 
is not only to be sufficient for itself but also for the mercantile marine, and that if 
ships of the Navy are not forthcoming in which to continue training our men after- 
wards, there ought to be a wise expenditure during peace for that object in order to 
be prepared for war. 

Captain Beprorp Pim, R.N., M.P.: How many men do you estimate are 
serving in the mercantile marine ? 

Captain Wi1son : I can only go from documents I see printed. I estimate there 
are about 210,000 seamen (but not necessarily sailors) but from what I have read 
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of the evidence given before different committees, and also in the papers, as well as 
from my own observation, I do not suppose we have more than from 20,000 to 
25,000 thoroughly competent English able seamen in the mercantile marine.’ 

Mr. Stirtinc Lacon: A calculation put out from Liverpool to-day, states that 
there are 202,000 men in the mercantile marine, and they bring down their calcula- 
tion of able seamen to the figures you now mention, somewhere about 30,000. 

Captain Dawson: It does not include foreigners. 

Mr. Strrumne Lacon: After deducting foreigners. There is one subject I wish 
to mention to Captain Wilson, and that is the question of apprentices, for it is quite 
evident that we are coming round to it; ard if we do so, it will render the question 
very feasible in dealing with the Merchant Service and the Navy. Foreigners are 
obliged to bring up their own boys in order that they may have sailors, and why 
should not we ? but in this great maritime country for the last twenty-five years, the 
boys have not been able to get to sea. It is only marvellous to me that we have as 
many as 30,000 sailors in the Merchant Service, but they are gradually falling off. 
You cannot have sailors unless you begin with them when boys. From returns 
which I quoted five or six years ago, 60 per cent. of the shipowners of this country 
were in favour of returning to the old apprentice system; and I am told to-day by 
the Chairman of Lloyd’s Committee, that the mercantile marine are now all but 
unanimous in favour of a return thereto: but it must be compulsory; unless it is 
dealt with by the Government as compulsory it is useless, what is obligatory on all 
is a hardship to none. Ships in which it may not be convenient to take boys should 
contribute an equivalent in money. If the mercantile marine are in favour of 
returning to the old apprenticeship system, which I am told is the case, it simplifies 
matters very much, if the Government will take the matter in hand, and deal with 
it in a comprehensive spirit. 

Captain Beprorp Pim: You estimate 30,000 as the number of pure blue jackets 
in the mercantile marine ? 

Captain Witson: Might I be allowed to read an extract from a letter which 
appeared in the Times, of Friday, the 14th instant, written by Mr. John Williamson, 
Honorary Secretary of the Committee of Inquiry into the condition of our mer- 
chant seamen. He says, “The total number of hands employed, according to the 
“ Registrar-General of Seamen’s Returns, is about 202,000; but an analysis will 
* show about the following bond fide seamen of all sorts, including apprentices and 
“ foreigners, 153,000 ; but of this number the genuine A.B.’s, including foreigners, 
“ are about 40,000. This amount is arrived at trom the almost universal testimony 
“ of ship masters, that not more than one-fourth of their forecastle hands know the 
‘ordinary duties of a seaman. Deduct foreigners, 20,000; leaves British able- 
“ bodied seamen 20,000; and as nearly all the foreigners are able-bodied seamen, 
“the proportion of the best, or able-bodied seamen in our forecastle, is one-half 
foreign, and one-half British. These are startling figures to ponder in view of a 
“ war with a Naval Power; the foreigners would undoubtedly return to their native 
“country; our Navy would require its Reserves out of the above able-bodied 
“ seamen, the carrying trade would be placed in a serious position. So the soone™ 
“ something be done in the way of ‘inaugurating an extensive national system’ of 
“ training seamen, and that in connection with the Royal Navy, the better for both 
“ the material and national interests of our Empire.” 

That, I think is a very important paragraph.” 





1 Experience shows that only about one man in four is a skilled able seaman; we 
may therefore conclude, that out of the 210,000 or 220,000 seamen, not more than 
55,000 are really qualified sailors; but of these we may reckon that from 20,000 to 
¥5,000 are foreigners, for unless they were good seamen they would not be employed 
in preference to Englishmen ; the number must again be reduced by some 6,000 or 
8,000 negroes, before we come to the total of English skilled sailors, who do not, 
I believe, exceed 25,000 in all !—J. C. W. 

2 If the above be true and the Registrar-General’s evidence goes to confirm it, our 
shipping interest should take it to heart and observe how it will affect them in war. 
In war, out of the 20,000 skilled native seamen, 16,000 the very cream of them, are 
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Captain R. A. E. Scorr, R.N.: I should like to make one or two remarks with 
respect to Captain Wilson’s valuable paper, and first as to the means of obtaining 
men at the present time. I think, from what he says himself, it is very clear that 
what we must look for, is the training of more boys for the Navy. There is a fur- 
ther point that has not been touched upon, nor will Captain Wilson perhaps do so, 
but having been very much connected with this part of the Service, I would remark 
that except men are trained when boys, I do not think that they ever will become 
thorough gunners. As for the great mass of men at sea at the present time; to call 
them “gunners,” is absurd. They are badly drilled, they are unable to take true 
aim, and hence they miss when they ought to hit the mark; I am speaking now as an 
old seaman gunner, formerly of the ‘‘ Excellent,” and I affirm that what we require 
for boys is early and intelligent training, teaching them the reasons why and where- 
fore, and giving them to thoroughly understand the machinery with which the guns 
are being worked, because all these later ponderous guns must be worked by machinery ; 
then, whether they go into the Navy cr into the Merchant Service, such boys would 
have an interest in the guns, for we know how fond all boys are of mechanism. 
Unfortunately our present system of drill, whether in the Royal or in the Mercantile 
Navy, does not teach the boys the use of machinery, and does not aim at teaching 
machinery to men, until they are too old to learn, but if we at once adopt a wise 
national system of training for boys, we shall be in a far better position in case of 
war. What Admiral Selwyn has said is quite correct as to the ease with which 
very heavy guns may be mounted in merchant ships, and steam tugs also would be 
found very valuable for coast defence, supplementing torpedoes with very con- 
siderable efficiency. I feel strongly that in order to maintain our naval supremacy 
we must have more boys. We have boys in our principal towns, who are now 
learning mischief and going into evil, who could instead be very usefully employed ; 
they would soon get a liking for the Navy and would also be valuable for the 
Merchant Service, and such boys could be utilised in time of war after being trained 
to the sea and to the use of machinery; for whatever their subsequent occupations 
were, we should be able to put our hands upon them: in fact a war would at 
once bring them to the Navy. It is not sailors only that are wanted in war time, 
but we should rather want men who can use the latest improved weapons 
thoroughly. We ought, therefore, to hold out much more encouragement than we 
do at present. A first-class Petty Officer now fires the guns on board ship. In the 
“ Inflexible,” where there are only four guns; fancy a man with 30/. or 401. a-year 
firing these guns—firing away more than his annual income at each round! We 
ought at once to give a much higher salary, and secure specially trained marksmen 
and skilled Officers to uphold the honour of the country, or else we may find our- 
selves distanced by some of our friends over the water whose discipline is better 
than our own, and whose intelligent training is superior to ours at the present 
time. 

Mr. Stirtina Lacon: Captain Wilson spoke of naval barracks, I may mention 
that I have been round France at L’Orient and at Brest,and I was quite astonished 
at what I saw in their naval barracks there. They drill the men at single stick, 
and gymnastics, and the use of weapons, but we have nothing of that kind at 
present. 

Mr. Butrivant: I wish to speak upon one point in Captain Wilson’s lecture, 
and that was that he rather disparaged the training that is given in our private 
training ships as compared with that of the Navy. I do so as having taken a great 
interest in these ships, being one of the Committee of the “ Chichester” and the 
“ Arethusa,” and having started the “ Worcester,’ and since acted as Honorary 
Secretary to the “ Worcester,” though I do not wish to make any remarks apply- 
ing to the “ Worcester” (which is more of a floating training colleze for gentie- 
men’s sons, and does not come under the same category as what are usually meant by 
training ships) but more particularly to the poor boy ships. The age at which the 





to be withdrawn for the Navy, leaving hardly any to manage their trade which must 
either be placed in inefficient hands, or under neutral flags, or laid up, or in the 
hands of foreign seamen, who may be bribed to carry their valuable vessels into an 
enemy’s port.—J, C. W. 
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boys are taken into the nav al ships i is 15} to 16; the age at which we are obliged to 
take the poor destitute boys is very ofteu 12, 13, or 14; therefore, I hardly “think 
the comparison is fair when you take the boy’s time out of one ship where they 

commence training at 15}, and then compare it with those we have commenced to 
train at 13$ and 14. With respect to the training of boys, I can only say that 
there is not the slightest difficulty. We only want in our training ships funds 
found us; we are training boys in those ships at the cost of about 221. a-year. 
There is not the slightest diffic ulty in getting them, and the way in which they | turn 
out is most satisfactory. Taking these boys ‘off the streets of London, we find that 
about 75 per cent. turn out really thoroughly good boys, and as to the system of 
training, | could give instances in which boys, after having been at sea six years, 
trained in these ships, are now serving as ‘chief Officers of ships. Therefore, I do 
not think the training that we give on board these private training ships can be at 
all disparaged, or that I can grant that the training given in the Navy is better than 
we are giving in our “yee ate training ships. 

Captain Dent, R.N.: There is one point I think very necessary to be mentioned 
when asking for the mercantile marine as a backbone, and that is, for the Navy to 
consider whether it is capable of being so, as it was in former years; and I say un- 
hesitatingly it is not so. I know, from observation of seafaring people that are going 
through or detained in the refuge port of Holyhead, and from a very large experience 
at Liverpool, that whereas, twenty-five years ago, a Captain with fourteen men 
thought himself unlucky if “a had two men who were not able seamen, he now thinks 
himself very lucky if he has two able seamen in the same number; and the great 
problem shipow ners want to solve now, is how to be able to get good men. As to the 
question of apprentices, there is very great difficulty, for this reason : Many of the 
great companies, if they would be perfectly willing to take apprentices, could not train 
them. In the line I am conducting, I must take a ready-made seaman. I cannot 
make them. A boy comes in, I can teach him nothing. I should be willing to 
subscribe for training ships, but I could not take compulsory apprentices, because 
I could not make sailors of them, our vessels being full-powered steamers, with only 
pole masts. There is another point I have noticed very much with regard to the 
Navy and the mercantile marine, viz., whenever they are thrown into contact 
together, true sailors, whether seamen of the mercantile marine or of the Royal 
Navy, are always drawn together and always work well together. But, as at 
present constituted, the Navy are under one department and the mercantile marine 
under another, and there is a good deal of jealousy between these departments 
which tends to keep these people apart, and you find it is very difficult even for 
naval Officers who would like to find employment in the merchant service to get 
such employment. If they were all thrown under one head that might be done 
away with. There are a large number of appointments under the Board of Trade 
filled with people picked up in highways and byways which might be filled very 
advantageously by naval Otficers. There is something to be learned on both sides 
of the question, that is to say, speaking generally, the Navy knows as little about 
the Merchant Service as that service “knows about the Navy. But I say un- 
hesitatingly at the present moment, under the present régime, with the Merchant 
Service under one authority and the N ‘vavy under another, the tendency of the 
departments is to keep them apart instead of to amalgamate them. 1 have got in 
my own employ a great many seamen from the Roy: il Navy who are pensioners, and 
are very good men. They are the bac kbone of the Service when once they have got 
thoroughly settled down into it. But there is one thing which has been said 
to-niglit more than once, and which is perfectly true, viz., that in the present state 
of things in the Navy, a man-of-war’s man is so very well cared for, that it is not 
until he has been on shore a little time that he will undergo the hard work in the 
Merchant Service. Those men have to work very much harder, and really when it 
comes to the question of pay, if a man gets a pension there is not so very much 
difference betwe en the Merchant Service and the man-of-war after all in pay, that 
is putting the Navy pension age 1inst the sum a merchant sailor would have to put 
by to secure a similar provision. I have many men-of- -war’s men who consider the »y 
were far better off on a man-of-war than in the Merchant Service, and had more 


money to spend. 
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The CHatRMAN: I see a gallant member of Parliament, who brought forward a 
very important Bill last year ; I hope he will give us the benefit of his experience 
to-night. I allude to Captain Pim 

Captain Beprorp Pim, R.N., M.P.: I certainly brought forward a Bill, and I 
believe a very important one last year. I shall bring it forward again this year, and I 
hope and trust it will be the means of giving us plenty of seamen in a few years. At 
the present moment I am afraid Captain Wilson’s scheme is practically useless, 
because we have no merchant seamen to enter the Naval Reserve at all. He him- 
self remarks that he was told every really good merchant seaman was now in the 
Reserve ; how, therefore, can he hope to get any more? From that source they 
are all gone, and, as far as my experience of merchant seamen, as seamen goes, and 
I have seen a good deal of them, they are a very different class of men to what 
they were, besides you have so many foreigners in the mercantile marine. I have 
seen ships coming down the river with certainly 75 per cent. of the crew foreigners, 
and in a return I moved for last year it was shown that there were no less than 
1,700 foreigners, captains, mates, engineers of English merchant ships, who are 
going about the world under the British Flag at this moment. Nearly 1,000 
foreigners in command of our merchant ships; there is something rotten in that I 
think. Of course in the event of war we know what would become of those ships, 
and we can from a very shrewd idea where those ships would go to. 

With regard to obtaining men, my Bill proposes that the scheme of the industrial 
school at Feltham should be extended to every single county in the kingdom, but for 
boys who had not come under thelaw. At Feltham we turn out 100 excellent boys 
every year and send them to the mercantile marine. If we could have such a 
school in every county in the kingdom, and from the vast number of letters I 
received from all parts of the country I believe the counties would be very glad to 
form such schools, we could train every year something like 10,000 boys at least. 
I am sure this meeting will be horrified to hear that in England and Wales alone 
there are no less than 100,000 pauper boys at this moment under 16 years of age 
likely through life to be a burden on the rates, and yet these boys can be made 
admirable seamen. Judging by our experience, Captain Dawson knows the Rev. 
Mr. Scarth in my borough at Gravesend, he or one of his curates boards every ship 
passing through the port at Gravesend, and he says he can put his finger upon 
every Feltham boy at once as very far superior to the boy from any training ship. 
By our return 90 per cent. of those boys now in the Merchant Service are doing 
very well. If we could extend that system through every county in the kingdom, 
and I believe they would gladly do so, we could turn out more than sufficient boys 
to supply both the Navy andthe mercantile marine. Another thing which, perhaps, 
gentlemen in this room are not aware of is, that the waste of men in the mercantile 
marine per annum is 16,000, and this year we have had more collisions and wrecks, 
in spite of Mr. Plimsoll, and last year’s legislation than ever before, for up to the 
end of September 1,973 ships made up the list of casualities. It is something 
horrible when you think of it. 

Then as Captain Wilson has pointed out, the seamen are really so very bad, they 
are put on board more than half drunk at Gravesend, and they just know one end 
of the ship from the other and that is all. If a captain can get a couple of real 
A.B.’s with him he is very grateful. I did not intend to address the meeting, but 
with you, sir, rests the blame for calling upon me. 

Mr. Stertine Lacon: Is the support of those schools to be a charge on the 
county rate ? 

Captain Pim: Entirely. Our Feltham school is supported by a county rate 
in Middlesex, and I want to see every other county doing its duty in the same 
manner. 

Admiral Setwyn: May I ask Captain Wilson whether he thinks that there is 
any objection to the apprentices being taken by way of a reward rather from those 
who are trained in the training ships ? 

Captain Witson: I think I show pretty clearly when apprentices are carried, 
if you go back to the apprentice system, there is no use talking about training ships 
at all. 

Admiral S—ELwyn: They object to take apprentices unless they are trained. 
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Captain WILSON : The objection is that they won’t take a boy unless he is 
physicslly fit to do a man’s work, unless he is a good stout ordinary seaman. I say 
if they won't carry boys volunt: arily, pay a fee and let them be trained at sea. I do 
not approve of sea-going training ships at all so long as you have the real thing 
itself. If you can send a boy to sea to make a passage to Australia or India, in a 
sailing vessel or an auxiliary screw, he will learn more in that voyage than he would 
in ten times the time by reefing topsails in a calm for exercise in a training vessel. 
I found, when out with the brigs, if I got one good stiff breeze of wind, if I had 
once to take down a couple of reefs in the topsails, it was a bit of a struggle some- 
times with the boys, but after having done so the work went as light as a feather, 
once having to do a thing from necessity is worth all your reefing topsails inside the 
Plymouth breakwater. A stationary training ship is a good thing and you teach 
your boy all he can learn except by experience there. Whenever he has arrived at 
that stage that he is fit to go to sea in a sea-going training ship, send him away to 
sea in a merchant ship. It is better to pay his fee and let him go through the whole 
thing itself than any imitation of it. That is my idea. In the Navy we are obliged 
to have training ships simply because we have not the ships at sea to send them 
into. We have always 1,500 to 1,800 boys waiting for ships, therefore we must 
have training brigs to put them through instead ; if you had the vessels in the fleet 
they would go direct from the stationary training ship to the fleet. 

Captain Firz Roy, R.N.: (In answer to the call of the Chairman) said, as you 
have called me on my legs, I should like to ask Captain Wilson if he read a letter 
from a well-known shipow ner in the Times a few days ago, John Burns of Glasgow. 
It appears to me everything he stated in that letter, except perhaps some of the 
financial questions, meets the case as nearly as possible. It is a great national 
subject, and if it is a national subject it ought to be a national question and a 
national system of training for the use both of the Merchant Service and the 
Navy. 

Mr. Burrivant: There is just one fact I should like to mention. The appren- 
ticeship system is certainly now very much more on the increase than it has been 
for some time. 

The CHarrMANn: I did not know it existed at present. 

Mr. Buriivant: Oh, yes! I may say three-fourths or seven-eighths of our boys 

on the “ Worcester,” leave and go as apprentices. 

Admiral Sir FREDERICK Nrcorsoy : They are trained for Officers. 

The CuarrMan: There are no legal apprentices at sea. 

Mr. Buruivant: They go as legal apprentices. 

Captain Pram: There are certain firms that never send a ship to sea without 
apprentices. 

Mr. Butiivant: A very small proportion Hs our boys go as midshipmen ; they 
go as apprentices and are bound for three years as apprentices to the sea with 
indentures. There is not the slightest difficulty as far as our other boys are con- 
cerned. 

Captain Dawson: Without paying premiums ? 

Mr. Buruivant: They pay premiums too, but still they are bound as apprentices 
to the sea and have indentures in the ordinary way. And there is this advantage 
in it, a boy if he goes as an ¢ apprentice to sea, all his time counts, that is to say, be 
goes to sea for six months and is on shore three months, and if he is appre mticed 
all that time counts. They pass after three years’ service at sea instead of four as 
second mates, but if they were not bound as apprentices, all the time they are on 
shore does not count, it is merely actual sea time, so that it is a great advantage to 
the boys going as apprentices and not as midshipmen. Many of our destitute 
boys would only be too happy to go as apprentices, but the fact is they cannot 
afford it, they have no fund to fall back upon at home. If by any system our 
destitute boys could be supported when on shore, they would far rather serve their 
time as apprentices than be changed from ship to ship. 

Captain Witson was then called upon to reply. He said: Captain Dawson 
began by touching on half-pay, and was good enough, in passing, to pay me a com- 
pliment which I the more appreciate, coming as it does from such a very intelligent 
as man himself, especially on a subject on which he has written so ably. I sus- 
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pected that if Captain Dawson was here he would touch on the question of half- 

pay, as I know his views on the subject. At the same time, though apparently 
there is some difference of opinion between us, I think there is in fact none. I 
quite admit that a term on shore for a naval Officer is a first-rate thing —we become 
civilised, rub off the whitewash and coal tar—we mix with people on shore, have 
our minds expanded, and we get a little polish put on us of which we had little 
before. I know myself from the time I went to sea at 12 years of age, till I was 
a post captain, I was but three months on shore, the whole of the rest of that 
time was served on foreign stations ; therefore, not having been on shore, I did not 
know much of the manners and customs of people we have to mix with. But 
half-pay does not remedy the evil. Half-pay naval Officers are as a rule poor, our 
young fellows are thrown on shore as lieutenants, as young commanders, and even as 
captains on their half-pay, which is too small to allow them to mix on equal terms 
with those amongst whom they were born, and they are placed at such a dis- 
advantage that instead of being able to go and associate with their friends, live in 
country houses, stay with this person and shoot with that, and thus acquire the 
manners and the really important part of an English gentleman’s education ; they are 
unable even to visit our own or foreign dockyards, or to go to a foreign country to 
study a language, or indeed do anything towards improving themselves, but are 
obliged to be satisfied, unless their friends choose to keep them, with hiding them- 
selves in a garret, and spending all their time and thought in contriving how they 
can make five shillings go as faras ten. That is the objection I have to half-pay, 
and you may say what you like, if you gave Officers a certain amount of full-pay 
time on shore, the country and the Service would benefit by it. Do away with 
half-pay, but I do not say do away with shore service. Therefore, I do not think 
we differ very much though we differ on the question of half-pay. 

Captain Dawson also said I only touched on the fringe of the subject, that 
I am aware of. The subject of manning the Navy, when you come to think what 
it involves, the number of kindred subjects :—Reserves, training ships, supply of 
men and boys, merchant service, &c.—it really is so boundless that it could not 
possibly put it into a paper, at least I could not even if I had the brains to do so. 
I, therefore, simply wrote this paper and the one that preceded it as a skeleton, to 
which I hoped the discussion would add the flesh and muscle; I only pretend to 
throw out certain suggestions for my brother Officers to discuss. 

The number of men for some years considered by Parliament as absolutely 
necessary to be kept up for the Navy is something between 18,000 and 19,000. 
As we are only keeping enough ships at sea to carry from 10,000 to 11,000 out of 
that 19,000, it comes to this, that a man, instead of having a fair amount of sea- 
service, has very little indeed. Every man-of-war’s man has two phases: when you 
divide him he is a sailor first and then a fighting man, the two qualifications making 
the man-of-war’s man. IL hold that you must make him a sailor somehow. The 
best way of doing so for our purposes is to put him in a man-of-war on a foreign 
station and he will in three years become a very fair sailor; to finish him off, 
I would put him into barracks. But when you cannot get that sea training, I say 
get men that have had some sea training, however rough it has been; give me a 
young sailor of 23 or 24; he has faced all the contingencies of sea life, he knows what 
it is to reef a topsail on a dark night, how to furl a topgallant sail, he knows what 
peril is and how to be calm in an emergency, he has confidence in himself; all these 
qualities are developed in the man by the work he has to do at sea, are the really 
important elements in a sailor’s character. I do not care how rough he is, how 
wanting he is in discipline, give me that man, and I cannot, for the life of me, see 
why in barracks he should not be made into as good a gunner and as good a 
man-of-war’s man as a marine artillery man; why a man who has been five years at 
sea should not be made as good a fighting man as a marine artillery man, who has 
been made out of a plough boy in a year, I cannot understand. Of course, the 
number of men we require when it comes to war, is a question beyond my 
paper. On a former occasion it was estimated, I think, that we had somewhere 
about 74,000 seamen, on paper; that number we never could find in the first 
three months of a war. The men we have to depend on are our 3,500 coast- 
guard men—I am speaking only of sailors; add to these a couple of thousand 
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naval pensioners, making 5,500; and as we see by the evidence given before 
committee, that’ we cannot depend, during the first three months of a war, on 
setting more than 5,000 naval Reserve men, we make the total,10,500, which added 
to our fleet men gives us under 30,000 blue jackets all told. As the loss upon these 
men would be at the rate of 5,000 a-year, allowing about 15 per cent. which we 
find is the average waste in a fleet, the naval Reserve men coming home at the rate 
of 500 a month, would only be suflicient to keep your number up to the 30.000. 
Therefore, 30,000 sailors are all the men we could ever expect to have available in 
case of war for the British Navy. 

Sir Freperick Nrcotson: As able seamen ? 

Captain Witson: I am speaking purely of blue jackets which includes all 
classes of sailors. As has been observed, every ship which could carry a gun would 
be commissioned, so the question of the number of ships actually in the Navy is a 
matter of no importance. Look at the American Navy ; vessels of all sorts, sailing 
vessels not excepted, were pressed into the Service. ‘Therefore, the number of men 
we should require for these ships would be enormous, and, as has been said, we 
should hope to take some from the enemy’s fleet. 1 may mention a curious fact, 
which many of you will remember. During the old war, when one of the Georges 
went down to Devonport he saw a new dock they had commenced to lengthen, the 
work on which was stopped. His Majesty asked the superintendent why they did 
not finish it, and he replied :—‘ Oh, your Majesty! the fact of the matter is, we 
‘‘ have been waiting for instructions, because the French have just launched a new 
“ ship, ten feet longer than it was intended to make this dock, and we want to know 
‘‘ whether it shall be made long enough to hold her;” and strange to say, she was 
the first ship that went into that dock. That shows our ancestors looked a-head in 
these matters. 

I wish to dispossess your minds of the idea that I raise any objection to the 
Naval Reserve ; and when it is said I rather contradicted myself, because I spoke 
highly of the four men with me, it must be remembered I spoke highly of them as 
sailors. Sailors are one thing, and men-of-war’s men are another, totally distinct ; 
these men were excellent sailors, and in a short time they became very good 
men-of-war’s men, but they were rot so when we took them. They knew some- 
thing of drill; but all know that the drill even of men-of-war’s men is very in- 
different. If so, what must it be in the Naval Reserve? their knowledge is very 
erude indeed. I do not wish to depreciate them, but what I wish to point out is, if 
we can, with advantage, take 1,500 men who have had an average of four or five 
years at sea in the Merchant Service, and put them into barracks and turn them 
into men-of-war’s men, the five years’ sailoring that these men have had would 
he so much clear gain to the fleet. We must link ourselves more with the Naval 
Reserve, and let the two (Reserve and continuous Service) run together. Captain 
Dawson thought I wished to depreciate the Reserve, and said a bird in the hand 
was worth two in the bush. I particularly say in my paper let the two run together, 
but let the future men for our Reserve, as far as possible, percolate through the 
Navy. Let us have our 1,500 men coming in every year; instead of having 1,500 
boys bottled up in hulks about the coast, there to ripen into what are called “pure 
“ blue jackets,” learning nothing but vice, let us have 1,500 young sailors from 19 
to 25 brought from sea placed in barracks, trained there, and passed into the fleet. 
These young fellows would in two or three years return to the Naval Reserve, and by 
and bye half of it would be composed of such men. You must also remember 
we lose an enormous amount of training-power in our foreign ships. The papers 
say our ships on the Pacific stations are only half manned; I never was on a 
foreign station where my ship was always filled up, therefore, when occasion occurs, 
why should not we be able to enter Reserve men when they choose to come, and 
why should not their time count towards a pension? Why should these men if 
they choose to come to us be out of pocket by it? It seems to me to be wrong; 
I know it is said the 107. does not keep the men out of the Service, but it certainly 
tends to do so; if you let Reserve men have some equivalent, if, in the first place, 
they get the same pay as continuous service men, and a certain amount of time 
allowed for the period they are with you towards a pension, then they will be willing 
enough to enter when it suits them, and we have vacancies. 
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It has been said I wished also to depreciate the private training ships. Mr. Bulli- 
vant very naturally misunderstood me. I was simply drawing a comparison 
between them and the Royal ships, because it has been a custom to compare the 
expense of the two, and I wished to show that before a committee, a very 
experienced Officer, when asked by a gentleman who wished to show that the private 
training ships were as good, and very much cheaper, than the Royal Naval training 
ships, if 24 years in a private training ship was equivalent to one in the Royal 
training ship (that was because the expense was about the same in the two cases). 
Captain Cuming (then commanding the ‘ Cornwall,” and who had also commanded 
one of the Royal training ships) said that a boy having had a year in the Royal 
training ship was a better theoretical sailor, and certainly a better practical sailor, 
in addition to being a gunner. I have gone over some of the private training ships 
and have no objection to them, excepting that I think they are conducted on wrong 
principles—I do really; they do an immense amount of good but they are con- 
ducted on wrong principles as training ships. If you want these vessels to train 
sailors, and our gallant friend here has told us, there are 100,000 boys in England 
available for that purpose, then why, when you have a limited number of ships, 
should you take a boy of 10 when he is not fit to go to sea till he is 16? Why 
should you have him there for three, four, or five years uselessly when one year is 
sufficient ? The comparison I wished to draw was, that though in the Navy you 
pay a larger sum per annum for your boys, you in fact, train them cheaper, you 
make the sailor lad cheaper per head than in your private training ship, and 
infinitely better. 

Mr. Butiivant: We never take them at 10. 

Captain Witson: Boys were pointed out to me of 9 years of age. I am putting 
an extreme case, you have to say ‘‘ How guickly can we turn out a “ sailor boy?” 
Of course, if you have any amount of money and ships, and it is only a question 
of charity, then it does not matter whether you take a boy at 10 or 20, but if 
you have only a certain amount of money to expend on a boy you will train him 
cheaper and better if you take him at a proper age. The private training ships have 
instructors drawn exactly from the same class as those in the Navy, the Officers 
who command them are Officers on half-pay from the Royal Navy, therefore these 
conditions are alike. Then boys are insufficiently fed to develop the bone and 
muscle required; a boy in a Royal training ship gets four pounds of food per 
diem, and you can take more work out of them in one day than you could out of 
yours in a private training ship in a week. I believe it to be trne economy, and 
you will train boys cheaper if you increase your staff and take them in at an older 
age and only keep them for one year. Of course, I do not in any way refer 
to the “ Worcester.” The ‘“ Worcester” is a totally distinct vessel and one that 
I think is admirably conducted. I have had the pleasure of going on board several 
times, and was very much struck with the instruction and the style of young Officers 
brought up there, and it was there the idea entered my mind which I have tried to 
bring forth here, that these young Officers ought to be passed through the Navy, say 
for six months, to qualify them for the duties which sometime in war they may 
have to perform in the fleet. It would also give them a greater interest in the 
Naval Service than they have at present. 

The CuatRMan: We have to thank Captain Wilson very much for his valuable 
paper. I think I have the right to make a few remarks, but at this period of the 
evening I will be as short as possible. The first point is about Officers on half-pay 
and there Captain Dawson has rather forestalled me. I quite agree with what he 
said, I regret of course very much that the half-pay is so small. (Captain Dawson : 
By the term “half-pay,” I really meant employment on shore.) Captain Wilson, 
to my surprise, suggests reducing the number of Officers in the Navy. I cannot 
agree with him. I do think, looking to our probable requirements in the event of 
war, that our active list now is reduced to the very lowest minimum possible. 
(Sir FrepDERIcK Nicotson: The active list, of course?) I really believe that if 
war broke out to-morrow, we should have to call upon some of my worthy 
friends whom I now see to-night, who have been forced by circumstances to 
be placed on the retired list. How, then, Captain Wilson can suggest reducing 
the number of Officers further, I cannot quite understand. I now turn to 
G2 
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the Naval Reserve. To judge of that force fairly we must go back to 1861; 
looking at the state of affairs at that time, I consider it was a very wise 
measure to establish the Naval Reserve. Having established it and having kept 
it up fifteen years, I believe that any idea of abolishing it would be wrong ; 
we have sunk large sums of money, and I think we ought to try and make the 
force as efficient as possible. I think the training should be carefully watched. 
Now comes the proposal for training sailors. I cannot think of any scheme more 
feasible than that suggested by Sir Frederick Grey. I do not consider for one 
moment we can look to the mercantile marine for seamen in large numbers in the 
case of war. Sir Frederick proposes, by State aid, to establish a large number of 
training ships round the coast, make every boy or young man serve one year in a 
man-of-war before he becomes an able seaman in the Naval Reserve. ‘To establish 
this we must have money and more ships. It is utterly ridiculous to think of 
carrying out this measure with our present naval estimates. We must increase our 
training ships considerably, we must have unarmoured ships in greater number than 
at present : and no one knows better than Captain Wilson that we have not enough 
ships to train the boys for our own Service. 
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ON CIRCULAR IRONCLADS. 
By E. J. Reep, Esq., C.B.; M.P. 


I nore I may be excused for saying at the commencement of this 
paper that I have undertaken to write it at the request of the Council 
of this Institution, and not from any desire on my part to add at 
present to the public statements which I have already made concerning 
circular ironclads. Nevertheless, as the desire of the Council was 
based, I presume, upon the remarks upon this class of vessel, made in 
certain letters which I wrote from Russia last autumn, and as those 
remarks have since been subjected—as I at the time feared they would 
be—to much misconception and much misrepresentation, I ought to 
feel, and do feel, grateful to the Council for having voluntarily afforded 
me this opportunity of stating more fully my views upon the subject. 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits of circular ironclads, it will 
be admitted by all present that their construction by the Russian 
Government for service in the south is @ noteworthy fact, and that I 
should have been wanting to myself, and perhaps to others, if I had 

failed to avail myself of a very favourable opportunity for inspecting 
these vessels ar witnessing their performance at sea. That was the 
object of my recent visit to Russia, and the opinions which I formed 
of them were stated with considerable care in my letters to The Times. 
On the present occasion, I propose to discuss the question in an 
essentially different manner. 

But let us at the outset get as clearly as possible into our minds an 
idea of what the circular ironclads of Russia are. In the first place 
they are circular only in one sense, #.e., their horizontal sections only 
are circular, or, in other words, they have circular water lines. The 
only departure from a circle is a small extension or protuberance at the 
stern for the purpose of facilitating the arrangement and working of 
the rudder and steering apparatus. It follows as a consequence, from 
the circular form of water line, that all the radial sections are alike. 
In the earlier proposals for circular ironclads, for example, such as 
those suggested by the late Mr. John Elder," and, if I remember 

rightly, by Sir Samuel Baker, the midship section of the vessel was an 
are of a circle, and therefore, in order to get the requisite displacement, 
the depth or draught of water of the vessel had to bear a considerable 
proportion to the diameter at the water line, and this involved, in the 
case of vessels carrying heavy armour, a draught of water which 
would be too great for heavily-armoured coast defence vessels. The 


1 See Journal of the Institution, No. 52, Vol. xii, page 529, et seq. 
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circular ironclads of Russia, or Popoffkas, have quite a different form 
of section, the bottom of the vessel being an extended plane surface, 
which is connected with the edge of the deck by a quadrant of a small 
circle. With this form of section great displacement is obtained on 
moderate draught of water. The.deck of the circular ship is formed 
in section with such curvature as to give in a ship of 100 feet in 
diameter a round-up of about four feet. There are two Popoftkas 
alre: idy built, named respectively the “ Novgorod,” Fig. 1, and the 

* Admiral Popoff,” Fig. 2, of which the following are the dimensions 
and other particulars :— 





“ Admiral 


‘&“ Novoor sd 
Novgorod. Popoff.” 





Ft. ins. 
Extreme diameter .. ns ‘ a a5 101 
Diameter of flat bottom = 76 
Depth in hold at centre, from underside of beam 
to top of the frames of the double bottom 
Forward .. 
Draught of water .. mes a nt 
Mean 
Height of barbette tower from load water-line 
Diameter of barbette tower, outside > 
Height of upper deck at side, from load water 
line amidships os ie ifs 
Displacement, in tons 
Area of midship section in square feet 
Engines, nominal horse- iil 
Coal supply, in tons .. 
Propellers, screw, in eae 
Complement of Officers and men 
Armament, breech-loading guns : 
Two in number, each weighing, in tons 
Smaller guns in unarmoured breastwork 





Height of armour on side above water... ee 
Depth of ditto below load water line amidships .. 
Thickness of armour on sides (including equivalent 
thickness for the hollow iron girders behind 
almour) .. ee oe ee 
Lower strake .. ae as 
Ditto on barbette tower 
Thickness of deck plating 








It is but fair to the distinguished designer of these’ vessels, carefully 


“ 


to bear in mind that, in so far as the ‘* Novgorod ’’ and ‘“ Admiral 
Popoff ” are concerned, they have been designed and built purely for 
service in shallow waters and near the land. You will all remember 
that during our great war with Russia in the Black Sea and Crimea, 
the coasts of the Sea of Azof were ravaged by the small and weak 
unarmoured vessels of our Navy, and that the defences of Kinburn 
were destroyed by English and French floating batteries which were 
protected by armour of only four inches thick. The impunity with 
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which we thus assailed the Russian coasts on the Azof and at the 
mouth of the Dnieper, suggested to the Russian Government the 
necessity of providing sufficiently-armoured floating defences for pro- 
tection in the future ; and whatever we may think of the suitability 
of the circular vessels for sea-going purposes, we shall all, I presume, 
agree that in the two ships above described, the Russian Government 
has put itself into possession of light draught vessels of unexampled 
power, both offensive and defensive, as compared with the armoured 
vessels of equally light draught belonging to any and every other 
country. In this country it must be acknowledged that the problem 
of producing armour-clad vessels, subject only to the conditions of 
13 feet draught, 8 knots speed, thick armour, and heavy guns, has 
never been put by the administrators of the Navy to the constructors 
of the Navy. During the seven years that I filled the office of Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, the only light draught armoured vessels that 
I was called upon to design were certain very small vessels, the 
breadth or beam of which was limited to a comparatively small 
amount, to make them fit for service on the inland waters of North 
America, and a vessel or two for colonial use, under conditions 
imposed by colonial requirements. The administrators of the Navy 
have usually considered—and for my part I have concurred with 
them—that the necessity for ships eapable of performing service 
abroad is, in our Navy, so much more urgent than that for purely 
coast-defence vessels, that sea-going qualities at least sufficient to 
make the ships safe at sea, have been for the most part of primary 
importance. It is quite open to me, therefore, and to every one, to 
admit the great qualities of these circular ships, without in any way 
depreciating our own work as English constructors; and it would be 
well if those persons who have endeavoured to find in such praise as 
I have accorded to the circular ships, a condemnation of English 
vessels, would bear this very important consideration carefully in 
mind. : 

With reference to the performance of these circular coast defence 
ironclads of Russia, I cannot, I fear, do much more than simply 
repeat what I wrote to The Times on the subject. As regards speed, 
only a low speed was required for the object in view, and with engines 
of 480 nominal horse-power, manufactured in Russia, a speed of 
8} knots has been obtained in the “Novgorod.” She has steamed 
long distances at an average speed of 7} knots, and when I was on 
board we easily averaged over 64 knots, although the machinery was 
out of order, and much steam was wasted. I cannot give the indi- 
cated power developed, for we had not on board the means of de- 
termining it; 2,270 indicated horse-power has subsequently been 
given to me as the fullest power developed in this vessel. If we con- 
sider only the displacement of the vessel, this will no doubt be thought 
a large power to employ in obtaining a speed of only about 8 knots; 
but displacement only is a very delusive standard to judge by; the 
true standard is the offensive and defensive power of the vessel, and I 
do not believe any other vessel exists, equal to the ** Novgorod” in 
these respects, in which a like speed is obtained with like power. Our 
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colonial defence vessels of the “Cerberus” class, of my own design, 
come nearest to the “ Novgorod” of any vessels I know, and they 
certainly steam a knot faster with two-thirds of the power. They 
also carry 72 tons weight of guns against the ‘‘ Novgorod’s” 56 tons, 
although this discrepancy i is ‘partly “compensated in the “ Nov gorod ”” 
by a larger coal supply, after allowing for the increase of fuel required 
by the larger power. But the “ Cerberus” draws 2 feet more water 
than the * Nov gorod,” and her defensive powers are not nearly so great 
as the ‘ ‘ Novgorod’ s,” owing to so much of the armour being of less 
thickness. 

With regard to the behaviour of the “Novgorod” at sea, I must 
say that it was remarkably good. We left the roadstead of Theodosia 
when a night’s gale of wind, blowing across the full extent of the 
Black Sea from the S. W., had raised a considerable sea, and when a 
strong breeze was still blowing. The motions of the vessel, both 
rolling and pitching, were very moderate, never, according to the 
best measures I could take, reaching as much as 7 degrees. The 
vertical rise and fall of the centre of the vessel seemed absolutely nil, 
and the guns could have been fired at any time with excellent aim, 
and in any direction whatever, excepting only in the line of the 
funnels, and of the steering deck-house aft. I, who seldom escape 
some sensation of sickness at sea, felt perfectly at home and com- 
fortable in the “ Novgorod” throughout the voyage. 

It was impossible to avoid observing how much more efficiently a 
vessel of this form is protected by her armour than is a vessel of the 
usual form. In ordinary ships, as you well know, great exposure 
results from pitching, from rolling, and from the alternation of wave 
hollows and crests along the ships’ sides. No one who has anxiously 
considered the circumstances of ironclads in an engagement at sea can 
doubt, I think, that with armour stopping as it has hitherto stopped 
some five, six, or at the most seven feet under the water—and at much 
less than these depths at the bow and stern—much of the bottom of the 
ship below armour is in a sea-way exposed occasionally and repeatedly 
to the fire of the enemies guns. From the first day of my connection 
with ironclad ships I felt the force of this consideration, and fondly 
hoped to carry the armour continually lower upon the sides of our 
ironclad frigates as we made progress in other ways. But in a service 
like the Roy al Navy, and where the constructor is but a humble 
servant of the Admiralty in so many things, I never was able, I think, 
to get beyond the depth to which the armour of the “ Bellerophon ’ 
and the “‘ Hercules” was carried, and undoubtedly the length even of 
our shortest ships occasions so great a demand for armour that it has 
not been possible, consistently with other conditions which were 
thought more important, to carry the armour lower than it was 
carried in the vessels just named. For you will see at a glance that 
in the case of all vessels where the belt extends from bow to stern an 
increased depth of armour if uniformly carried means increased depth 
and weight over the whole length of the vessel. The result is, as [ 
say, that at sea the armour-belt is frequently abandoned by the waves, 
and the bottom below armour becomes thus subjected to occasional 
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and even frequent exposure. I know that this consideration has 
weighed with many naval officers, and it was greatly urged in the case 
of the “ Devastation” by two Officers with whom I do not at all times 
agree, viz., Admirals Elliot and Ryder; and some devices were 
resorted to in that ship and in similar vessels with the sanction of the 
Admiralty for compensating in some degree for the exposure of the 
ship at the ends when in a sea-way. It is no doubt true that the 
largest part of this exposure is at the ends, and is occasioned by the 
ship pitching, and by the hollowing of the sea between the waves. 
But rolling also is, of course, a great cause of exposure likewise, and | 
have considered that in securing great steadiness for modern ironclads 
in comparison with the early ones, by diminishing the stability (even 
to the extent of occasionally incurring undue crankness, afterwards 
compensated by ballast), we have materially mitigated the danger of 
this kind of exposure. But after all is done that can be done to check 
rolling, ships will roll at times, and may have to engage enemies when 
rolling; and if it be true that the circular form of vessel involves less 
exposure of the hull below water than the ordinary form, there is in that 
fact a great and valuable element of increased safety (see Figs. 3. 4 
and 5). As regards pitching it will be readily admitted, I presume, 
that ships which are no longer than they are broad, will at the bow 
and stern be in all probability very much less subjected to exposure 
of the kind we have considered than ships of the ordinary form. In 
both respects, therefore, and on the whole, we may confidently expect 
that circular ships if approximately like the ‘‘ Novgorod,” will be found 
to expose the bottom of the vessel below armour very much less than 
ordinary vessels. Certainly the tendency to roll in the Black Sea, when 
the waves were of ample size to roll an ordinary vessel of her displace- 
ment, seemed to me to be singularly small; and as the circular form 
wherever adopted would no doubt be accompanied, as in the 
‘** Novgorod,” by low freeboard for at least a considerable part of the 
vessel’s length, all circular vessels will probably always be found to 
possess great advantages in these respects. 

Presuming that all circular armour-clads are to resemble the ‘“ Nov- 
gorod,”’ we may confidently predict for them a second very important ad- 
vantage in point of defence. I allude to the fact that in the “‘ Novgorod” 
and “ Admiral Popoff”’ the armour is of uniform depth and uniform 
thickness at equal depths throughout the whole extent of the vessel’s 
circumference. Now, in vessels of the ordinary form and proportions 
there is, and I am afraid always will be, a very grave deficiency in this 
respect. I believe I may say that every ironclad frigate in existence 
is characterised by the fact that the armour is greatly reduced in 
thickness as we pass from the midship portion towards the ends ; 
and in some ships the reduction towards and at the ends is so great 
that the armour there is little more than nominal. We have been 
driven, by the length of the ship, to the use of tapering belts— 
tapering, not only as regards breadth, but much more as regards thick- 
ness. Of course, this subject will bear looking at from the other side, 
and if may be said, with truth, that it has been most wise to give to 
the engine and boiler spaces and to the magazines a greater measure 
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of protection than could be allowed to the ends of the vessel, the con- 
tents of which were of less vital moment. Still, looking to all the 
contingencies and risks of a naval engagement, I think every man 
who takes an ironclad ship into action would be glad to know that his 
armour tapered neither in breadth nor in thickness, and that a shot 
or shell fired squarely at him, wherever it might strike, would be 
equally resisted by his armoured defence. Now, when at sea in the 
‘Novgorod” I felt strongly that this object is attained in her, and I 
think the simplicity and efficiency of the defensive armour of such a 
vessel will commend itself strongly to most practical naval Officers. 

Those who have thought much of the construction of ironclad ships 
will have observed that hitherto the decks have been subject to com- 
parative weakness, and that, but for the great comparative height of 
freeboard which ordinary ships possess, the decks must of necessity 
have been made a great deal stronger still. Of course, deck attack 
does not play, and probably never will play, a very important part in 
naval actions at sea, for cbvious reasons; but, even at sea, there are 
times when weakness of the deck might prove very serious, and when- 
ever ironclad ships are required to ‘attack or to defy land fortresses, 
they are liable to considerable deck attack from elevated guns. I 
think Iam right in saying that, when a year or two since Admiral 
Sir Hastings Yelverton was called upon to take by force two Spanish 
frigates from the harbour of Carthagena, he had to perform that 
service with the knowledge that there were guns of 123 tons situated 
in elevated batteries commanding his decks, and the risk of having to 
withstand the fire of these guns, as well as of many other powerful ones 
situated both ashore and afloat, had to be encountered on that occasion 
—an occasion which, in my humble opinion, is deservedly considered to 
have elicited from the gallant Officer whom I have named a display of 
coolness, courage, and determination which effectually proved that we 
may, with confidence, look in the future, as in the past, to our naval 
Officers for the full possession of these high qualities. Now, as against 
deck attack, the ‘‘ Novgorod” seems very fairly defended, after due 
allowance is made for the lowness and the upward slope of the deck 
In so far as I have investigated the subject, I am also led to believe 

that on the whole, and speaking generally, the circular ship would have 
a decided advantage over others, in lending itself to complete armour 
protection, including that of the deck. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that I am strongly disposed to 
credit circular vessels with great advantages as regards their defensive 
capabilities against the fire of guns. They possess further advantages, 
in my opinion, in the facility they afford for protection against ‘the 
attack of torpedoes. I confess myself much astonished when I found 
that a gentleman writing to The Times declared that this form of 
vessel was more exposed to the attack of torpedoes than the ordinary 
form. I cannot see that this is true, even in case of the attack of fixed 
torpedoes in harbour entrances, or other like places, because the area 
of the bottom of a circular ship i is much smaller than the area of the 
bottom of an ordinary ship, even when we make allowances for the 
rise of the bottom of an ordinary ship as the sides and ends are 
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approached, as compared with the flatness of the bottom of a circular 
vessel. In making a comparison of this kind we must adopt some 
standard; I think the standard should be equal power to carry a given 
weight of battery armour and of protected guns in the vessels compared. 
Let us, then, take the case of two vessels about equal in this respect, 
and compare them by simply taking the areas of the load water section 
in each case. The “Glatton” and “ Novgorod” are sufficiently near 
each other for our purpose, and we find that, while the area of the 
**Glatton’s”” water section is about 11,300 square feet, that of the 
‘Novgorod”’ is about 8,000 square feet, thus showing a difference of 
3,300 square feet, or, in other words, the ‘‘ Glatton’s”’ area of water 
section is 41 per cent. greater than that of the circular ship. After 
making due allowance for the greater flatness of the ‘* Novgorod’s” 
bottom, she would still possess the advantage. 

But if we pass from the case of ground or anchored torpedoes to 
the case of moving torpedoes, whether of the Harve »y or the White- 
head types, it will be obvious that the circular vessel has much the 
advantage of the other, as regards liability to be struck. I think we 
may say that as such alteacs w:ll usually be directed to the broadside 
of the vessel, and will have for their object the destruction of the 
engine or boiler-room compartments, the relative exposures of the 
vessels will be approximately as are the areas of their longitudinal 
sections. Now, taking the two vessels just compared, we find the 
area of the ‘“Glatton’s”’ longitudinal vertical section, when at the 
ordinary designed load-draught, is 4,579 square feet, and at the 
fighting draught, 4,820 square feet, while that of the “ Novgorod,” at 
load dr: aught, is about 1,170 square feet. Thus showing a proportion 
of about 4 to 1 in favour of the circular ship. Without dwelling 
longer upon the point, I must express my opinion that the advantage 
is greatly with the circular vessel as regards the chances of escaping 
the blow of the horizontal torpedo. 

But the advantage of the circular vessel does not end here. With 
such a vessel it is obviously practicable to concentrate your steam 
power and your magazines at und near the centre of the ship suffi- 
ciently to leave around them all a clear space many feet in width, 
which may be divided and sub-divided into very many compartments 
so as to limit the extent of the injury when struck by a Mew toa 
degree that is not possible with a long and narrow vessel (see Fig. 6). 
If Admiral Popoft’s system of largely multiplying the propelling engines 
and screw propellers be adopted, we may say more, for we may isolate 
each set of engines and boilers from the neighbouring set, and thus 
largely increase the chances of preserving both the flotation and the 
propelling power after a torpedo blow had been struck. While on this 
point, I may admit that I consider for sea-going purposes the 
arrangement of the screw-propellers, and of the form of the vessel 
aft, would require to be modified somewhat from the arrangements 
and form of the ‘“ Popoffkas,” in order to prevent the screws from 
protruding largely beyond the circumference of the vessel. As the 
“Novgorod ”’ and the ‘*‘ Admiral Popoff” are to fight from shallow 
waters, the projection of their screw propellers is of but little momeut, 
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but in a sea-going ship it would not do to allow the screws so to pro- 
ject that an enemy, by simply steaming past the stern in contact with 
it, would destroy or injure several of the propellers at once. There 
will be no difficulty, however, in making the necessary modifications, 
so that I need not here dwell upon the point. I may conclude my 
remarks on the defensive powers of circular vessels, by stating that I 
am unable to see how vessels of the usual form, can, by possibility, ve 
made as secure as circular vessels from the blows of torpedoes and 
rams, and from the destructive effects of such blows. 

It has been confidently stated that circular ships cannot be efficiently 
steered. That they answer their helm with promptness and certainty 
is to me, after my experiences in the ‘‘ Novgorod,” absolutely certain. 
But, in point of fact, the objection is really based on the circumstance, 
that while in a long ship, when she is turning round under her helm, 
her length comes athwart her course and takes the momentum out of 
her; around ship, as she turns, has no such increased surface to oppose, 
and will therefore lose momentum less rapidly. This is no doubt per- 
fectly true, but surely it is a matter of extremely small importance, 
and one entirely unworthy of consideration as a substantial objection 
to the employment of circular vessels. In every ship the steam power 
which gives onward momentum to her, is always at hand to take it 
out of her by the reversal of the engines. This is therefore, merely a 
question of manceuvring, which our naval Officers are fully capable 
of solving. 

You will expect me to say a few words about the low freeboard of 
these vessels. In ships of ordinary form and proportion there are 
many objections to low freeboard, but the chief of these is reduced 
more and more as the length of the ship is diminished and the breadth 
increased, and they become of comparatively small importance in 
circular ships, in which the length is of course very short and the 
breadth very great. I will here advert only to two of the more 
serious objections to low freeboard ships of usual form: they would be 
deficient of stability, and the margin of surplus buoyancy which they 
would possess would be too small for purposes of safety. A collision, 
or an accident much less serious than a cullision, would suffice to send 
them quickly to the bottom. More than one of the American 
‘‘ Monitors ” were, if I remember rightly, sunk from the mere accident 
of a hatch in the deck being left open. But with the circular form of 
ship, and with a greatly rounded deek like the decks of Admiral 
Popoft’s vessels, both these objections are very materially diminished. 
In fact it is quite possible in a circular ship to adopt a very low free- 
board and yet to have, with a well rounded deck, ample seeurity for all 
purposes, and good surplus buoyancy likewise. For example suppose 
we take a circular ship of 150 feet in diameter and 12 feet draught, 
and therefore with a displacement of about 6,000 tons. With 2 feet 
6 inches freeboard, and a good round up of the deck, we can have a 
surplus buoyancy of 3,000 tons. A ship 280 feet long and 54 broad, 
with about the same displacement (6,000 tons) would have surplus 
buoyancy of about 300 or 320 tons per foot, and therefore, with 
the ordinary round up of deck, would require a freeboard of about 
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9 feet to bring her surplus buoyancy up to an equality with that of 
the circular vessel with 23 feet of freeboard. It is hardly necessary 
to remark upon the relative stabilities of two such vessels, because in 
either case it would be ample for all the uses to which the circular 
ship could be put. You will observe, therefore, that the circular form 
sweeps away some of the gravest objections to low freeboard. With 
reference to the sea flooding the low upper deck, much less of this 
takes place than would ordinarily be expected, and I am inclined to 
believe that the trials of large circular ironclads, even in channel or 
Atlantic waves, would develop very unexpected and _ satisfactory 
features. 

In this connection I ought, nevertheless, to make it quite clear that 
the ‘ Novgorod,” and ‘‘ Admiral Popoff,” have, like the “* Devastation,” 
very extensive unarmoured houses erected above the armoured deck. 
The chief of these is a spacious forecastle, which of course adds greatly 
to the buoyancy forward when the sea rises there upon the vessel, and 
I do not think even circular vessels of very low freeboard could be 
steamed against a heavy head sea without such a forecastle, more 
especially, as we shall see hereafter, when driven at a high speed. 
The forecastle, and other deckhouses, add very greatly to the accommo- 
dation and comfort of a circular ironclad. 

In coming now to consider more generally the qualities of circular 
vessels, and especially of fast sea-going vessels, I think it right to say 
most distinctly that the great value which I attach to Admiral Popoff’s 
labours in this connection, springs from the stimulus they exert in 
favour of reduced length and increased breadth in ironclads. The 
circular ships exhibit the limit of reduced length and increased 
breadth, and it is in this aspect that I wish to discuss the subject. I 
do not profess to be able to discuss it at all exhaustively ; my investiga- 
tions have not gone nearly far enough for this, and it is upon investi- 
gation only that strong opinions in such a matter as this should be 
based. To say that circular ships can, or even to suggest that they 
possibly may, have high speed given to them is a startling thing, for 
we all know that the resistance of such a form of ship must be very 
great indeed. We all know that great steam-power must be needed to 
overcome that resistance. Still, having come to plate our ships with 
very thick armour, and to carry tremendousl: heavy concentrated arma- 
ments, we have now to ask whether the adoption of ordinary forms 
and proportions does not entail upon us greater disadvantages than an 
increase of steam power? In order to place the subject into due rela- 
tion to the broad question of ironclad construction, I have to ask you 
to look at it from this new point of view: Hitherto the problem has 
been, how best to armour-plate ships? The problem to which I now 
invite your attention is, how best to adapt armour-plated fortresses for 
being sent to sea, and steaming there at sufficient speed ? 

This aspect of the subject is for all practical purposes a new one, 
and one which the progress of events has first made possible and then 
forced upon us. No doubt many persons—myself among the number 
—years ago conceived forms of floating fortresses capable of being 
sent to sea. But in acountry like this there are many checks to rapid 
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progress, and in dealing with a great service like the Navy it is un- 
avoidable tha. “provement should— 


“Slowly broaden down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


It was most natural, and on the whole I think most proper, that 
when the use of shell guns drove the Navy to the use of shell-p.oof 
armour, the application of such armour to something like existing 
ships was first resorted to. It must be remembered that steam itself 
was only introduced into the Navy as an auxiliary to masts and sails ; 
and although it has been continually assuming more and more import- 
ance, it is inextremely few vessels only that the use of canvas has been 
dispensed with. If we may believe what we read in the newspapers, 
the ‘Inflexible” herself, with her 2-feet thick armour, her 85-ton 
guns, and her twin engines of 8,500 horse-power is to be furnished 
with mast and sails. As she is to carry, however, but 18,000 feet of 
canvas to 11,000 tons of displacement (or less than one-half the 
proportion of the ‘‘ Hercules’’), it is clear that the sail has become 
completely subordinated to the steam in this ship, while from the 
“Devastation” and some similar ships sail has disappeared altogether. 
I think we may safely say that when the steam power comes to be 
distributed over a greater number of engines, so tbat all danger is 
removed of the ship becomirg disabled by a loss of all her engine- 
power at once, masts and sails will finally disappear from heavily- 
armoured vessels. We may believe this the more confidently when we 
note that Naval Officers themselves, and more especially those who 
have commanded ironclads, or squadrous of ironclads, now cease to 
demand the use of sail-power in such ships, and consider that very 
heavily-armoured vessels should not be allowed in any way to depend 
upon sail for safety. 

With the abandonment of masts and sails in such vessels disappears 
the necessity of adhering in their construction to the ordinary forms 
and proportions of ships ; and we are now free, as I say, to consider in 
fature what is the best form of battery, citadel, or fortress we can 
adopt, and what are the best means of sending it to sea under steam. 
I expect to have the general concurrence of thoughtful officers in 
saying that with armour already 2 feet thick in the ‘“ Inflexibie,” and 
a hull to carry it made larger than any previous ship except the 
‘“‘ Great Eastern,” it is time that we ceased to armour mere ships, and 
set about subordinating ship-shapeness and the use of sails to more 
momentous considerations. 

Seven years ago I wrote and published a work on “ Our Ironclad 
Ships,” in the Introduction to which I said :—‘ Our clear duty for 
‘some time to come will be to avoid alike false analogies and specula- 
“tive forecasts, and to develop as steadily and as rapidly as heretofore 
“the power, both of the gun with which we assail the enemy, and of 
“the armour with which we repel his assaults upon us. As an 
“encouragement to this course, it may perhaps be not amiss to 
‘“mention that I have myself devised plans for carrying extremely 
‘heavy armour, which it has not yet been necessary to divulge, but 
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*‘ which will come into active play when we have attained to the use 
“of such thicknesses of armour as are now deemed too great for even 
‘‘a moment’s consideration by those who think supertivially upon this 
** subject.” 

The basis of that remark was that, I had then foreseen, that as 
armour increased in thickness and guns in weight, their requirements 
would more and more overpower the requirements of mere steam and 
sailing ships, and that ironclad ships would have to be made first and 
foremost armoured and armed sea citadels. Starting with this idea, 
and desiring to preserve as many of the qualities of a ship as were 
consistent with it, I projected at the Admiralty a number of tentative 
designs on the general principle exhibited in the annexed diagram, 
Fig. 7, the citadel having sufficient buoyancy and stability to maintain 
the vessel afloat at her fighting draught, and with the necessary stability, 
even when the ends were filled with water as shown By the desire 
of Lord Dufferin, I explained my views on the subject to the Admiralty 
Comnuiittee of Designs, in April, 1871; and, at the request of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Barnaby, the present able Director of Naval Construction, 
was good enough, at a later period, to furnish certain additional 
observations on the subject. Between ships of this class, and those 
subsequently advocated by Admirals Elliot and Ryder, or the “ In- 
flexible” herself, I cannot discern any difference of principle what- 
ever. It has been proposed, I believe, in those cases to place cork, 
stow coal, &c., in the water spaces, but these are details that do not 
affect the general principle. It must be understood, however, that 
beyond claiming to have laid down this general principle of the plan I 
do not go; the ‘ Inflexible’s ” design in all other respects being solely 
due, I believe, to the Construction Staff of the Admiralty. 

I have dwelt upon this type of design for a reason which you will 
now discern. The object in originating it was, as you will see, to 
build a very strongly armour-plated citadel carrying very heavy guns, 
and to add as little additional armour as possible to that which the 
citadel demanded. All the armour I proposed to employ apart from 
the citadel was, as you will observe, that of an under-water deck 3 or 
4. inches thick, and that deck I sought to make very short. Still, in 
time of battle, the water must be let in at the ends, and that water 
took the place of a belt of armour of about equal weight, and to that 
extent the citadel was further encumbered. 

Two years after the publication of the book above referred to, I 
went to Russia, and there I found that Admiral Popoff had designed, 
and the Imperial Government had ordered to be built, iron-plated 
vessels of circular form for the defence of the Dnieper and of the 
Sea of Azof. I saw the keel of the first vessel laid, and during last 
autumn I had the privilege of inspecting her at Nicholaieff, and of 
steaming in her from Sevastopol to Theodosia and back to Yalta. 
I wrote my impressions of the vessel to The Times, and as the editor 
has permitted me to republish my letters, what I there said is now 
accessible to all. 

Now the chief characteristic of these circular ironclads is that they 
are purely and simply sea-citadels, propelled by steam, and without 
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any attempt whatever to make them conform to the shape of an 
ordinary ship. 

The question to be determined hereafter is, is this form of vessel, 
thus originated for coast defence purposes, and proved eminently 
successful for that purpose, available under proper modifications, for 
sea-going citadels. 

[ think we may fairly say that for a sea-citadel, viewed as a citadel 
only, apart from other features, the circular form is best, because it 
requires a minimum amount of armour to protect a given area or 
volume; or, in other words, with a given amount of armour secures 
the greatest amount of buoyancy. For special purposes some modified 
form might be preferable, but speaking generally, the circular form is 
the best for floating armour to protect an included space, and also for 
giving that equal all-round command with your guns which is so 
desirable at sea. Starting then with this circular armoured citadel, 
and wishing to propel it at speed at sea, there are several ways in 
which we can deal with it. 

1. We can put engine-power in it just as it stands, without modifi- 
cation ; or, 

2. We ean build ends to it like those of an ordinary ship, protect- 
ing those ends by a belt of armour, as in the ‘“ Bellerophon,” 
‘“* Hercules,” and many other ships; or, 

3. We can build such ends to it, and protect the lower parts of 
them by an under-water deck of armour, as in the “ Inflexible”’ ; or, 

4, We can build around it an outer circle of thin iron, with a mere 
narrow belt of armour, analagous to the belt of ordinary ironclads ; 
or, 

5. We can build around it such an outer circle of thin iron, with 
an under-water deck of armour, analogous to that of the “ Inflexible,” 
or 

6. We can build short ends to it, with either belts or under-water 
armour decks, but of greatly reduced length as compared with the 
ends of ordinary ships of large beam. 

The “ Novgorod” is the only actual example of the first of these 
cases that has yet been tried, and we may state roughly that in her, 
750 tons of armour, and 56 tons of guns, are carried on a displacement 
of 2,500 tons, and driven at about 83 knots with 2,270 indicated horse- 
power. This confirms what we already knew, viz., that such ships 
will require great power in proportion to displacement. But taking 
not the false standard of displacement, but the better (although not 
perfect) standard of weight of armour and guns as our guide, we 
shall find nothing very extraordinary in the power required. In the 
“Warrior,” our first ironclad, the armour and the guns protected by 
it weighed 1,100 tons, and 5,470 indicated horse-power was required 
to propel it. In our next ironclad, the “ Defence,” the armour and 
protected guns weighed about 700 tons, and the indicated horse-power 
employed at full speed was 2,500. Grouping these figures we have— 
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r 
“Novgorod.” | “ Warrior.” 


‘“* Defence.” 





Weight of armour and of guns protected | 806 tons 1,100 tons | 700 tons 
Indicated horse-power at full speed... | 2,270 5,470 | 2,500 
Proportion of power to weight driven ..| 2°8 tol 49tol | 35tol 





It will of course be said that the “‘ Warrior ”’ was driven at 14 knots, 
and the “ Defence” at nearly 12, “‘ while the “‘ Novgorod’s” speed was 
only 83. But on the other hand, not only was the steam power re- 
quired in the “ Warrior” so much greater as we see, but even with this 
power an enormously long and costly vessel was constructed solely with 
the object of promoting speed; and when speed was by these means 
attained, we still had a ship with only about one-half of her protected, 
with exposed steering apparatus, and with other very serious defects 
as a fighting engine. In the “ Defence” analogous sacrifices were 
made, but on a length proportioned, of course, to the reduced speed. 

If we take a fully armoured ship, say the ‘* Prince Consort,” for 
comparison, we shall have the following figures— 


fo] fo] 





* Novgorod.” | “ Prince Consort.’ 





Weight of armour and guns protected me 806 tons 1,080 tons. 
Indicated horse-power at full speed .. oa 2,270 4,234. 
Proportion of power to weight driven = 2'8 tol 3°9 tol 





Here the vessel was fully armoured, but the armour was thin, and 
could be extended over the whole length of a hull of pretty bluff form 
of moderate length. But as armour progressed in thickness, to extend 
it over the whole length would have been to increase greatly the size, 
power, and cost of the ship, and therefore we were obliged to resort 
to central batteries or citadels, the water-line armour alone extending 
from stem to stern. This of course involved a still greater proportion 
of power to weight of citadel and guns, although it enabled us to 
keep down the size, power, and cost. 

We may start, therefore, by saying that the circular ironclads have 
started with a much less proportion of steam power to citadel armour 
and guns than has usually been given to ironclads, and not with an 
enormously greater power as many persons have been too ready to 
suppose; and I must say that before resorting to the adoption of 
enormous ends, whether armoured or unarmoured, as a means of fining 
the lines, it is incumbent upon us to investigate how far it is possible, or 
otherwise, to get high speed by merely increasing the power. As com- 
pared with ordinary forms the power required to drive at high speed a 
circular ship of equal displacement, will probably be from two to three 
times that required for an equal displacement obtained on ordinary 
lines, or even more; but then displacement, as we have seen, is no 
sufficient basis, and the problem is to find out the true basis, and to 
proceed upon that. 

[ feel persuaded that the circular ship or citadel will hereafter be 
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taken at least as the point of departure, if I may so speak, of our 
investigations. It is idie to say, as has been said, that it is impossible 
to put engine-power enough in it to drive it at high speed, because the 
engine-carrying and coal-carrying power can be enormously increased, 
while preserving the circular form by the plans suggested in cases 4 
and 5 before given. We are just as free to extend our unarmoured 
hull, or our belt-protected hull, or our under-water-deck-protected 
hull all round a circular armoured citadel, as we have been to extend 
our rectangular citadel ships to great iength by means of long fine 
ends protected either as in the “ Hercules” or in the “ Inflexible ;” 
and I can see many advantages in doing so. 

But there is one consideration which strongly tends, in my opinion, 
to favour the adoption of a short bow and stern in these vessels of 
extreme breadth, and that is, that the power of the vessel to steam 
against a head-sea would thereby be improved. This opinion is in 
some small degree based upon my observations in the ** Novgorod,” 
but as her speed is so small, no marked features were in this respect 
developed. But there are considerations, based upon the relations 
between wave-periods and a ship’s period of longitudinal oscillation, 
and of the changes in these relations effected by great speed, which 
point strongly to the value of some elongation of the form especially 
at the bow in order to facilitate steaming against a head sea at speed. 
I have had the advantage of a conversation on this subject with that 
very eminent investigator of naval science, Mr. Froude, and I think I 
may venture to say that he fully concurs with this view, and attaches 
to it even more importance than I at first did. The accompanying 
diagram, Plate III, tig. 8, shows that, with a comparatively small in- 
crease of armour, the circle may be developed into an approximately 
ship-shape form of short length and great breadth. 

But knowing as I do much of the mind of Admiral Popoff on this 
matter, I think I may safely say that he is quite as ready as you or I 
would be to make any modifications of the circular form which either 
high speed or any other special object may require. He has, as I have 
intimated, added even to his coast defence vessels a protrusion from 
the strict circular form at the stern to assist in housing the rudder- 
head; and for sea-going ships, he has before now suggested the pro- 
longation of the bow into a ram. He has taken so much pains to 
assert and reiterate that his great object is to promote economy and 
efficiency by extreme shortening and broadening of ships, and has 
achieved, as I believe, so distinguished a success, that although he has 
taken the circular form as his emblem and battle-flag, so to speak, his 
great object would be accomplished and his victory won—and mine 
with his—if the present proportions of heavily-armoured ships were 
superseded, even though the circular form were stretched to an oval, 
or made pointed at the bow and stern, or even modelled into some- 
thing like a ship-shape, provided only that the full benefit of extreme 
breadth and shortness are secured. 1t would be presumptuous in me, 
at the present stage of the inquiry, to assign perfection and finality 
either to the true circle, or to any one particular modification of 
purely circular lines. I repeat uow, what I said before in Zhe Times, 
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that I believe the circular form is itself quite compatible with high 
speed, and certainly it possesses very great and numerous advantages 
in other respects. I do not, however, refuse to bring it under the 
closest scientific scrutiny; I do not say that some modifications of it 
may not be beneficial; what I suggest is, that you, and especially 
those of you who influence the Admiralty, should secure for the whole 
subject impartial and exhaustive investigation. I am glad to say the 
Admiralty are having it investigated; on their behalf Mr. Froude is 
applying his splendid apparatus and his remarkable faculties to the 
resistance part of the question. But inquiry must not stop there; 
Mr. Froude himself, and the Construction Staff of the Admiralty, are 
well qualified to pursue it much further than that, and I hope they 
will pursue it to the end. I have myself thought the matter out suffi- 
ciently to be quite sure that many unexpected advantages will be 
found to gather around the principle of making even fast sea-going 
ironclads extremely broad and extremely short. 


The CHatrMan: We have now had a full description of these vessels, and we find 


_them favoured, if not backed, by the opinion of Mr. Reed, the originator and con- 


structor of that ironclad fleet, of which we are justly proud. Therefore, if any 
officer or gentleman has anything to say on this subject, I hope he will be good 
enough to favour us with his observations. 

Mr. Scorr Russeti: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—<As no one else rises, perhaps 
I may be permitted to offer an observation or two. It so happens that I was one of 
the designers of the “ Warrior,” that I had something to do with the “Great 
Eastern,” and had also to build one of the first so-called ironclad batteries; there- 
fore I may be said to have even a little personal interest in this matter. But I come 
here to-day merely with the feeling that we are very much obliged to Mr. Reed for 
having brought this subject so clearly and so thoroughly before us, and for having 
added his own observations and opinions to those of the inventors of this circular 
system. Mr. Elder is the gentleman who first developed the great value of circular 
vessels for steam purposes. He was an old friend of mine, and I was very much 
struck by the great originality of the system, and by the great wisdom with which 
Mr. Elder never thought of making it a substitute for ship-shape ships; but merely 
brought it forward as an instrument for accomplishing certain peculiar ends for 
which it happened to be peculiarly adapted. For example, he meant it to be, not a 
substitute for sea-going ships, but to be applied to the purposes of a ferry-boat be- 
tween Liverpool and Birkenhead ; and he showed me that as a ferry-boat he could 
by this means carry far more in proportion to its mass of weight and given draught 
of water than by any other form, and also that it could be propelled at slow velv- 
cities with moderate power. Let me say one word on that subject, in order to be 
rid of it once for all. At slow velocities allow me to assure you this circular form is 
propelled nearly as easily as any other ordinary form, and therefore let us draw a 
clear distinction between talking of low velocities, like 6 or 7 miles an hour, and high 
velocities, such as we think necessary for our steam navy—namely, 14 knots an hour. 
There is no resemblance between them ; and this is an admirable shape for one of the 
purposes, and is totally out of question for the other. With regard to the merits 
of Admiral Popoff in this matter, allow me to say that I esteem it quite as highly, if 
not higher, than that of Mr. Elder. Though Mr. Elder may have adopted the cir- 
cular form, we are indebted to Admiral Popoff for having adopted this circular form 
and propelled it for the special purpose of naval warfare. Admiral Popoff four or 
six years ago was kind enough to explain to me all his views on that subject. I 
entirely coincided with those views, and I think this vessel a very admirable thing, 
so long as you do not call it a ship. Now this floating battery—for it deserves tlie 
name—of a circular form is most admirably adapted for carrying the heaviest arma- 
ments and the heaviest armour, and for the special purpose of local defence, for 
which it was designed. Admiral Popoff is entitled not only to our thanks, but 
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‘o our admiration. Permit me to say here confidentially that it so happened 
that I served professionally on several of the Commissions for Coast Defence. 
I had the pleasure of sitting there with some of the most distinguished Admirals 
and Generals whom I see here, and we discussed among other things the 
whole question of fixed fortresses, of floating fortresses, of self-moving fortresses, 
of elongated fortresses, and of circular fortresses, and we arrived at a great 
many conclusions which I dare not tell you here. The question which Admiral 
Popoff’s invention raises is this—‘‘ What are the particular places in Ei.gland 
“where you think that floating batteries are wanted as coast defences?” And if 
you know of such places, allow me to say that his experiments show that you can 
make excellent vessels for local defence most economically and most conveniently of 
the circular form. ‘There is another question which he raises: whether it is more 
expedient to propel these vessels by power within themselves, or to anchor them 
where they are wanted, or to shift them by tug vessels from the outside? You will 
find if you only settle the circumstances in which you want these defences, the cir- 
cumstances will settle for you which plan is the best. In the one place you will find 
the fixed circular battery is the best ; in another, the anchored circular battery is the 
best ; and in another you will find that vessels conveniently moved by other vessels 
towing them are the best ; and, finally, you will find that there are other circumstances 
in which it is most desirable, at great sacrifice of cost, of machinery, of complication 
of construction, and so on, to have steam engines to enable you to transport them 
from the place where they are stored to the place where they are required. 
I come next to the question whether, according to a suggestion made in the paper, 
you ought to consider the sea-going qualities of a ship of war as qualities of the 
second or third rank, and whether you should place the armour or the other points 
in the ship in the foreground, and leave her seaworthy ship-shapeness as a secondary 
point. On that I will endeavour to say all I think in twoor three sentences. In the 
first place, I call your attention to the fact that in all those qualities and quantities 
quoted by Mr. Reed with reference to this subject he has left out of sight the real 
question of asea-going ship—namely, how long a voyage has it got to make, how much 
coal has it got to take for that length of voyage, and at what rate is it to steam on 
that voyage? Now those, allow me to tell you, as sea-going qualities and quantities 
are elements which, I trust, will rule our future navies, and not the question how the 
utmost performance can be got out of a short ship of this or that shape. I think it 
is most unwise to set up any theoretical notions of what the best possible shape is, 
and it is most necessary that for every ship, when it is about to be constructed, you 
should take into consideration the practical purposes for which that particular ship is 
wanted. If you do that, you may get a good ship, and if you are only to have a grand 
ship in general, without any particular duty, you will get a bad ship. If you settle 
what the speed of your ship is to be, that will give you the length of the ship—the 
minimum length. If you settle, secondly, what the depth of water is into which she 
must go, that settles for you the draught of water of your ship. If you then ask 
me what settles the breadth, I answer the weights to be carried and the sea-going 
qualities settle the breadth ? You then say, “ Having settled the minimum length, 
‘what increases the length?” T answer you ina moment, what increases the length 
is the length of the yoyage of the ship. A small quantity of coal in a given ship 
will certainly let that ship go at a given speed; but it will not maintain the speed, 
and will not make the voyage. The ship grows in length according to the length of 
the voyage she has to make ; therefore, I say, lay down the conditions of your ship 
first of all, then make it a principle that above all things she shall be a seaworthy, 
sea-going ship. Thirdly, make it a condition that she shall have the power of 
remaining long at sea, and that implies her carrying large stores; and if you will 
then add the particular nature of the service she has to perform, you will find all the 
rest will settle itself. The last observation I have to make is an observation practi- 
cally upon my old pet the “ Warrior,” and practically on this diagram, which Mr. 
Reed has given you, of a vessel witha central fortress. You all know the ‘ Warrior” 
was the first vessel of this class. I think you all rather liked the “ Warrior,” 
as a sea-going, sea-worthy ship. I think also you all remember that the “ Warrior ” 
had the principle of a central battery, and that that principle of a central battery 
has been followed, and must be followed. Allow me, however, to differ entirely from 
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Mr. Reed ona point he has put forward—namely, that you cannot, without this 
enormous deck which h2 has given, and this mode which he has given of filling the 
tore and aft part of the ship with water, make that a good, seaworthy ship. Allow 
me to say that you can; that there are ample means with a central fortress of having 
your ship beautifully shaped, perfectly like a seaworthy ship, and with all the 
qualities you require of speed, stability, and endurance, without making an ugly 
shape of that kind. If you will permit me to entreat you, it is not to give up your 
old sea-going prejudices of having a handsome, ship-shape, seaworthy ship. And if 
you will take my word for it, neither ugly ships, nor ugly proportions, nor any of 
these things you have lately been used to; which have offended the eye, and have dis- 
gusted so many sailors with their profession,—I say, if you will only get rid of such 
prejudices as these are, you will find that you may to-day have a perfect central fort, 
have an unsinkable ship, have the best guns and most powerful armour, have a con- 
venient, comfortable, and wholesome dwelling, and still have all the beautiful form 
and sea-going qualities which you had before. Only you must first will it, and 
then you must give those people to whom you confide its construction full power to 
carry out your purpose in the design and in the execution of the work. 

Mr. WiLiiAM Smiru, C.E.: I wish to correct an error which Mr. Reed seems to 
have fallen into. He speaks of this circular shape as being merely a suggestion of 
the late Mr. John Elder’s. Now I think the transactions of this Institution will 
carry you back to a period when Mr. Elder read a paper here upon the subject of 
circular ironclads and other vessels, and you will find he referred not simply to the 
ferry-hoats, to which Mr. Scott Russell has aliuded, but also to circular turret-ships 
and floating fortifications, of which he gave a variety of diagrams. There is one 
point also to which Mr. Reed has given considerable prominence: he says the 
suggestion of Mr. Elder was, that the mid-ship section of the vessel should in every 
case be the are of a circle. That is a very great error; and you have only to refer 
to the Transactions of this Institution, published some years ago, to find that 
it is so. In fact, if 1 look at the diagrams Mr. Reed has placed upon the wall, 
1 see there is little or no difference between them and those which Mr. Elder 
brought before this Institution. I think it was in 1860 or 1861, during the time 
the British Association Committee on steam-ship performance were sitting, Mr. 
Henry Wright, now Secretary to His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, was then 
preparing a collection of facts and materials sent in from time to time to be recorded 
in the proceedings of the Association ; and at that time Mr. Elder described to 
Mr. Reed, in my presence, the idea he had in his mind, and I advised him to make 
a series of experiments, to ascertain the difference of resistance of that particular 
form which he described. He had a series of models made and experimented with 
them, and the results were recorded. I think he called upon Mr. Reed, who was 
not then the Chief Constructor of the Navy, and described his invention to him, 
accompanying his description by diagrams. And J am sorry to say that Mr. Reed 
did not at that time so fully appreciate the merits and advantages of the form 
ot vessel then described to him by Mr. Elder as he has since had occasion to do. 
Under these circumstances, I think it hardly fair to give Admiral Popoff the full 
evedit for this circular design ; and that this occasion ought not to pass without my 
putting on record that Mr. Elder certainly was the first designer of these circular 
ironclads, not with their mid-ship section, a portion of a sphere, but according to 
diagrams exactly identical with those which we see before us. 

Major-General Sir Joan Apye: Although this question is a naval rather than a 
military one, still [hope you will allow meas an artilleryman to make a few remarks, 
not upon the general construction of these circular ironclads, but upon the arrange- 
ments which have been made for mounting and fighting their guns. According to the 
description which Mr. Reed has given us, the circular ironclad has in the centre an 
open-topped fixed turret, that is, an iron martello tower on a floating platform, 
capable of moving at slow speed. The guns are en barbette, with a slight command 
over the water. Now we all know that the barbette principle affords great lateral 
range; but the disadvantages are, that it leaves the guns and their detachments 
fully exposed. hese circular ironclads, therefore, if attacked from more points 
than one at the same time, offer no defence at all to lateral fire. And there 
is another danger of mounting guns in this way so close to the water, namely, 
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that they are hable to be commanded, and the guns and men therefore exposed 
to great danger. On shore we rarely, if ever, contemplate mounting guns en bar- 
bette near the level of the water, where serious and close action is expected. We 
rather seek for a high and a somewhat distant position, where the advantages of an 
all-round, lateral, and plunging fire are available, anil where the exposure of the 
men and the guns is reduced toaminimum. Those are the principles upon which we 
construct barbette batteries on shore, and they do not appear to me to be carried out 
in the present instance. 1 am quite aware the reply will be, that you may get greater 
speed, and you may get the disadvantages of barbette remedied by the disappearing 
principle. It is true; but in the circular ships which have as yet been built that 
principle has not been adopted ; therefore, I presume that the distinguished Officer 
who designed them did not find his way to mounting guns except en barhette. 
Even if that system were established, you wouid still have an open-topped turret, 
and therefore, in my opinion, the guns as now mounted, and their detachments, 
being fully exposed to flank and plunging fire, are not well adapted for close and 
serious action. 

‘Commander W. Dawson, R.N.: Ina naval discussion upon circular vessels it does 
seem very extraordinary that, surrounded as we are by a great number of most 
experienced naval Officers, the whole discussion of such a nautical subject should be 
left in the hands of military men and of civil engineers. A great deal that 1 should 
have myself said has been anticipated by Mr. Scott Russell, and by what has just 
fallen from Sir John Adye. We are invited to consider the use of this vessel, 
not in its local and limited anplication, but as a sea-keeping ship. One point 
to which I wish to draw attention as to its sea-keeping qualities is this, that if the 
ignorant prejudices of naval Officers against a novel construction of this kind are 
to be met, it must be given a special name, and not be called a “ship.” The very 
first requirement of a ship in a sailor’s estimation is, that it should constitute a 
comfortable home, a permanent habitation, in which he can spend his life from 
boyhood until he leaves the Service. It is quite true that in these saucer-shaped 
diving-bells, or whatever you choose to call them, air will be pumped in in very large 
quantities ; but I should recommend those who advocate this vessel as a sea-keeping 
residence, to ask the manager of the Polytechnic Institution to allow him to go into 
the diving-bell there for ten minutes. He would find abundance of air pumped in, 
and perhaps for that length of time he would not suffer inconvenience ; but let him 
stop there a month, and when he has been in a diving-bell for a month, he would 
get a very fair idea of what a life-iong residence in a sea-keeping thing of this 
kind means. With a very diminutive amount of light, and with air pumped in at 
high pressure, he will thus be able to judge of the effect which permanently living 
under water will have upon the spirits as well as upon the health of the fighting 
men. If it is desired to reconcile sailors to the adoption of a vessel of this kind for 
sea-keeping purposes, it must be called by some other name than a “ship.” Coming 
to the point of the special use of such a semi-submerged residence as a vessel of war 
in the Atlantic: This is a point which involves considerations of fleet nanceuvres 
which many naval Officers present are far more capable of discussing than I am, 
and which ought to be discussed from all sides, if vessels of this cluss are to be 
opposed or defended in the open sea. It must be remembered that this broad, 
exposed, and unprotected deck may be met by high-sided vessels of various classes. 
What would be the relative positions of the high-sided “ Sultan’s” and “ Hercules’ 
and the low and broad-decked vessel when they meet in hostile conflict? In dealing 
with such questions, we ought to regard the proposed employment of one *h a vessel 
in open water as critics; and therefore [ am now looking at this vessel solely from 
a hostile point of view, and trying to find out its weak points, putting aside for the 
moment the many advantages it may have in a large area of shallow water like the 
Sea of Azov, and its possible advantages even in the open sea. If a sailor in a high- 
sided ship had to attack a broad vessel of that kind with an unprotected wide 
expanse of deck, what would be the natural tactics that he ought to adopt? Why, 
he should try to bring his armoured side as close to the exposed low-lying deck as 
possible, and to keep his guns depressed as close to that low, wide deck as possible. 
It might not be safe to lay the high-sided ship actually alongside, because, I 
suppose, the enemy would not be so foolish as to trust the defence of his circular 
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vessel entirely to guns and armour, but would have torpedoes bristling round the 
circumference as additional means of defence. But supposing he had such other 
means of torpedo defence as would make it dangerous to go alongside, the high- 
sided ironclad should still keep as close as it was safe to get, and the closer the 
better. A very few shells planted through the broad, low decks and bottom of the 
circular vessel, would suttice to dispose of it. We must remember that that deck 
presents a very large and wide target. It presents exactly what a gunner wants, not 
only for close firing, but also for distant firimg. What a gunner likes to aim at in 
distant firing is not a target of great breadth, but a target of great depth—depth 
being to him akin to height. An ordinary ship is more easily hit when at an un- 
known distance, when presented end on to the gunner, than when broadside on, 
because a shot may, by a mis-judgment of the distance, go over the ship when 
broadside on, which might possibly hit the decks when she is end on. Therefore, a 
broad circular vessel would be far more likely to be bit than a narrow vessel. That a 
circular vessel would present a much smaller area for the hostile action of torpedoes 
is evident. But once struck by a proper torpedv charge, the advantage to be 
derived from cellular construction and water-tight compartments is small. A proper 
torpedo charge should make a hole through the bottom large enough for a coach 
and six to be driven through. Ido not think any vessel could float with such a 
hole in her bottom even with all the water-tight compartments described, and 
torpedo charges should be so regulated that the smallest hole they ought to make 
would be one of that size. I do not, therefore, attach very much value to the extra 
amount of defence against torpedo gained from cellular construction by means of the 
circular principle. 1 find also that the armour of the circular vessel does not extend 
to the keel, but is the ordinary patch on the side, so that in this respect it is on an 
equality with high-sided ships. An artilleryman would not aim at that narrow 
patch, but he would try to avoid it, and there would be large deck surfaces above 
and bottom spaces below, which it would be quite possible to give a good account of. 
I have not spoken of the unquestionable advantages of the circular-form, nor have 
I entered into the question from the naval architect’s point of view; but, looking 
at it simply as a fighting vessel in open water, if I was given the choice of com- 
manding either an ordinary high-sided ship with the same armament or this low- 
decked circular one, whether 1 consider the purpose of ramming or the resistance to 
torpedoes, or artillery purposes, | confess I should prefer the high-sided ship with 
its superior speed. Whateveradvantage the short circular vessel might have in turn- 
ing, ic would have this disadvantage, that it could not possibly ram the broadside 
of any ship unless its own stern was very nearly at right angles to the side attacked, 
because the breadth of its own bow would in any angular approach keep the spear 
from touching the enemy, whilst the high-sided enemy aiming at any point what- 
ever of the periphery might run at any part of the circular vessel, and would have 
only to keep his iron stem in a line with the centre of that saucer, with the certainty 
of always striking its side at right angles, so that he would most likely thrust his 
stem right into the heart of the citadel itself. With all its merits, there is a good 
deal to be said from a tactical point of view against the circular form of ironclad 
for deep-sea purposes, and I do not know any part of our coast which corresponds 
in expanse of shallow water to the Sea of Azov. I do not, therefore, see the necessity 
for vessels of that class being introduced for mere defensive purposes into this 
country. Even for the defence of the shallow banks which cover the entrance to 
the Thames, 1 would much prefer the same money’s worth of Mr. Rendle’s small 
gunbvats to these costly circular ironclads, with very low freebuvard, which offer 
very large deck targets to the enemy’s fire. 

Aduiral Sir SPENCER Rosinson, K.C.B.: The very late hour of the afternoon will 
prevent me troubling you with any but a very few remarks ; indeed I should have risen 
u little sooner, but I thought there were others better qualified than myself to make 
various remarks on the very interesting lecture Mr. Reed has given us. My object 
is simply this, to bring back, if I could, the discussion to the point from which it 
started. The point Mr. Reed has very ably illustrated, and has given us a most 
interesting lecture upon is, whether for certain well defined purposes a circular iron- 
clad was well designed, or whether it was not? A good many of the gentlemen 
who have spoken have diverged entirely from that subject. Some have gone into 
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wsthetic questions, and discussed with considerable blame, and no approbation 
whatever, the ugly ducks that have been launched upon the ocean, and that have 
done, and will do again, the work the country requires. I wish simply to say we 
have had in this lecture of Mr. Reed’s a type of ship explained to us—no matter 
from what quarter it comes, whether the origin of this admirable ship for coast 
defence came from Russia, or came from Glasgow, or came from England—coupled 
with the fact that we have had the experience of one himself, a very eminent Naval 
architect, who has seen the performance of such a ship at sea, and is able to give 
us the whole particulars of her construction, and of the service for which she is 
likely to be employed, and apparently to be a master of the work she has to do. 
Therefore the question seems to me to be entirely this, is it not worth while for 
every person in the Naval profession, and for everybody who can influence the 
opinion of those authorities that govern the Navy, is it not worth while to con- 
sider every point of this new armoured vessel most carefully, and to see whether it 
does or does not contain the elements of that very great success which Mr. Reed 
has shown it possibly may contain ? The question is certainly not as some have put it, 
whether a circular ship is in all respects the very best possible vessel you could put 
upon the ocean to make long voyages, or to fight your actions against other ships of 
different classes; but it is whether this circular ship is not capable of defending 
places which no other ship could defend, and not only capable of doing so but 
capable of assaulting places that no other ship could assault? Those are questions 
that Mr. Reed, without any dogmatism, has put before you as matters deserving the 
investigation the Admiralty is prepared to give it, and I think as matters not 
deserving the ridicule of any person connected with Naval architecture and Naval 
architects, and certainly not deserving the ridicule of any person who may some day 
or other be called upon to fight the battles of this country. Mr. Reed, having put 
before us the qualities of this circular ship and its adaptability for certain purposes 
ot offence and defence, tells you that he sees no limit to its application, and that it is 
possible that hereafter the notorious and self-evident want of speed in these circular 
vessels might be cured by methods that he has not yet investigated, but that he has 
shown to any reasonable mind are capable of being investigated, and so that the 
problem may be ultimately solved. These are the points, therefore, which I think 
every Naval Officer and all the eminent artillerists and engineers here present should 
take into consideration :—Have we or not, a reason to suppose that for certain well 
defined purposes, men have in the circular ship the means of carrying out our pur- 
poses practically and fully ? And is it not possible by further investigation to find 
whether the principle is not applicable still further, and whether that point of Naval 
architecture, that point in all ships which I should be the first to uphold, namely, 
excessive speed, whether that cannot be obtained in these forms as well as it can 
be obtained in the usual forms of ships? And notwithstanding what we have 
heard about their ugliness, notwithstanding that we have heard that sailors are 
disgusted with these ships and with recent types of war ships, we may depend upon 
this, if the principle is a sound one we shall never find any sailor objecting to go to 
sea in a circular ship or even in a square one if he is required to do so. 

H. Wrieut, Esq.: As my name has been mentioned in the course of this dis- 
cussion, will you allow me to say that Mr. Elder explained to me that one of the chief 
features of his vessel was that high speed would be most certainly attained. The 
diagrams he showed to me years ago before ever the subject was brought betore this 
Institution, agreed, so far as I can recollect, distinctly with these. I know also that 
he considered the revolution of the vessel would be one of the most important 
features in an attack upon an enemy’s vessel. 

Admiral W. Houston Stewart, C.B.: I wish to say I had a great deal of con- 
versation with Admiral Popoff’ as to the circular ironclad, and he gave me to under- 
stand he originally designed or intended it to protect certain localities in which he 
intended to place obstructions against the advance of ships. These obstructions 
owing to the draught of water could not be protected by ironclads or by fixed forts, 
and therefore could be readily removed by an enemy if unopposed ; and it was for 
their protection he designed the circular ironclad. After he had proceeded with 
them he found that they were capable of being moved about with much greater 
facility, and of giving greater advantages as to their sea-going qualities, than he had 
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originally supposed, therefore the question was opened out to his mind and to many 
others in Russia, that this circular form which enabled him to carry very thick 
armour with a light draught of water might be used to a much greater extent than 
he had originally contemplated, which, as I have said, was to defend obstructed 
places where he could not place the usual sort of ironclads, and he could not place 
forts. Perhaps Mr. Reed will say if that was the idea that was in Admiral Popott’s 
mind— 

Mr. REED: Quite so. 

Admiral Srewart: It may be satisfactory if I méntion a report I received the 
other day from the Commander-in-Chief in China, who commands one of our iron- 
clads designed by Mr. Reed. Mr. Reed has touched on a subject that 1 am sure is 
often present to the minds of Naval Officers—the behaviour of ironclads in a sea- 
way. Admiral Ryder writes to me from the “ Audacious” saying, “* Whatever 
* objections may have been raised to ships of the ‘ Audacious’ class, the longer 
* experience I have of them the more [ am struck with their wonJerful steadiness. 
I have just lately made (he says) a passage running before a heavy sea aud strong 
wind, all my stern ports barred in, and to our great surprise the ship did not roil 

‘more than 2° to 1° each way. Ihalf made my mind upto broach her to, to see what 
‘sie would do in such a sea, but the helmsman did it for me. In giving the ship 
‘a yaw he brought her to the wind, and positively to our great surprise she declined 
“to take any notice of the sea at all. An ironclad flag-ship of a first-class naval 
“power accompanied me. We were both proceeding before the same sea. My 
“* tlag-ship rolling 2° to 1°, the flag-ship of the other power rolling 20°. I am 
“happy to say that we are on the most “mendly terms: if the conditions were altered 
“ 1 tuink the steady platform would have decidedly a great advantage.” 

Admiral INGLEFIELD: The words “* ugly, unhealthy, and unwholesome” were 
applied just now to one of our principal ironclads. I have just returned from 
Malta, and I saw the “ Devastation’ having come into port from a long cruize. 
She went out with the Mediterranean squadron, and returned_a month or six weeks 
after their cruize was over ; and the Captain reported to me she had only two small 
defects, and those were put to rights in a couple of days. He spoke of the ship as 
being perfectly seaworthy, wholesome, and comfortable for the men and Officers, 
and everything he could wish. I think it is my duty to bear this testimony to the 
qualities of one of our special ironclads of the present day. 

Admiral SeLwyn: I think the points raised by Mr. Reed in his paper have 
scarcely received the discussion which he might well have expected. I have always 
myselt been an advocate of Mr. Elder’s ideas of marine construction, and I still 
hold to the same theory as far as it is a theory; but | am disappointed to see that 
in seeking for a less draught of water Admiral Popoff has thought it necessary to 
give a very abrupt turn-up to the side of the ship, and 1 think in this probably is 
to be fouud the secret of the extreme power required to drive that particular 
circular ship. Mr. Elder’s models, although they did preserve a species of spherical 
form, yet provided quite sufficient capacity in tonnage to have carried all the pro- 
visions, stores, guns, and armour that we could possibly have wished to put into 
them; but he also did not ignore the fact that screws were a very awkward mode 
of propulsion in such a vessel, and he provided another form of internal propulsion 
which I am persuaded will one day take its place very high among the modes of 
propulsion, if imdeed it does not supersede all others, namely, that of the hydraulic 
propeller, thus obviating the exposed situation of the screws, which is one of the 
chief detects of this vessel, and which might probably cause their destruction by 
the very smallest unarmoured vessel that could run against them, Mr. Reed says that 
by elongating the vessel better lines can be obtained, and therefore more speed ; and 
those gentlemen who remember what the shape of the centreboard yacht is, or the 
form of a Chinese junk, would see what might be the elongation preserving the 
spherical outline. 1 do not exactly like the form Mr. Reed has shown, and an 
approach to the centreboard form would give additional advantages while it might 
preserve the sail power. I do not care how much power is put in a vessel, or how 
much coal if you tell me I must not use it until I go into action, for under such 
circumstances no Officer or crew can be properly trained in the use of their vessel. 
Ii it be necessary to go to sea and carefully preserve a very low rate of speed, and 
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to limit the use of the steam till even the engineers get rusty over their furnaces, I 
think decidedly sail power should not be ignored. If the centreboard boat with its 
single sail, or the Chinese junk with its three sails at the outside can obtain very 
high speed, I think there is no earthly reason, if we will consent to abandon all our 
traditions about the placing of masts and the description of yards, why we should 
nut get sail power in these circular vessels quite suificient to drive them about the 
ocean when steam is not allowed or available. But the question of armour carried 
on these vessels assumes a different complexion the instant the spherical outlines are 
preserved. It then becomes possible to carry a thickness almost unlimited as well 
eight feet as eight ivches. I am not one of those who attach any very large importance 
to the sawing motion advocated by Mr. Klider, but I think ramming will have a great 
offensive eiiect in that as in every other ship; and neither am | one of those who 
mistake the question as to the surface presented by a circular vessel of this descrip- 
tion considered as the area of a target. I think if you show me a target whose 
elevation is twenty feet above the water-line and some six hundred feet long, I shall 
be more likely to uit that than a circular vessel which exposes no height above the 
water-line and only half the length, for she can be sunk up to the edge of her 
armour in action, therefore | do not attach much weight to such objections. ‘io the 
question of Artillery en barbette | do attach a certain weight ; but it disappears before 
the fact that Admiral Popotf has seen that the barbette battery is not so applicable 
as it might be, and that the new ship is expressly designed for carrying disappear- 
ing carriag s. My friend, Major Moncrieff, is in Scotland, or 1 am quite sure he 
would show you that his principle is particularly applicable to this form of ship. ‘The 
question of a steady platiorm has been, siiuce [ can remember Artillery questions in 
this theatre, regarded as of the very highest importance, and considering that more 
defence must be given to our shores in the absence of our fleets at sea, it 1s no answer 
to say that a comparison may be drawn between the sightly sea-going ship and the 
unsightly sea-going ship in tavour of the sightly ship if it be not proposed to put 
forward for that purpose any such ship. This is devised for a special purpose, and 
as it has answered beyond expectation is it not worth while to consider that prin- 
ciple as one to be discussed and provided for in our own Naval Estimates, instead of 
ships which have been said in the Houses of Parliament to be entirely unfit tu 
defend the coast on account of their draught of water? Iam not one of those who 
undervalue the comforts of a sailor’s home, but I am one of those who do not fear 
to say that there will always be found sailors ready to go to sea in anything thought 
to be fit by the powers and authorities that be, for the defence of the nation. I ve- 
lieve the principle to be good, that it may be successfully developed so as to give 
high speed under steam and great carrying power whether of guns or armour, and 
that it is not at all impossible so to develop and mast it as to combine with those 
qualities great powers under sail and practical unsinkability. 

Mr. E. J. Reep: I am very much obliged to the Naval Officers who have spoken 
in this debate with the single exception of one, and that is my friend Captain Dawson, 
because I do not understand what object any thoughtful Naval Officer can have in 
view in introducing epithets like “ diving bell,” and phrases of that kind into what 
ought to be, and what I, to the best of my humble ability, endeavoured to make, a 
simple scientific discussion. I shail not answer Captain Dawson because I think he 
has been answered already, and certainly the spirit of his speech has been answered 
by other Naval Officers who have spoken. Nor shall I take very much pains to 
reply to my esteemed friend Mr. Scott Russell, because he has an advantage over me 
at all times, which is a very serious one, and with which I cannot compete, for if 
not omniscient he knows everything. And he has done a good deal too, because I 
always note in these discussions it is impossible to speak about the ‘‘ Warrior”’ in 
never so incidental a manner without bringing Mr. Scott Russell to his feet to claim 
the design of her. Weil, 1 have heard him claim that design a great many times, and 
1 have heard him very justly claim for the design “ great merit,” and J am sure 1 
have spoken of the “ Warrior” on a thousand occasions with great consideration ; 
but we are discussing to-day, Sir, how to send to sea very thick armour and very 
heavy guns, and I read in Ze Times newspaper a few days ago that the Chief Con- 
structor of Portsmouth Dockyard had stated that the “ Warrior” was relegated to 
lurbour service, as a ship untit to take her part in the tights of the future of our 
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Navy. Therefore I do not understand why we are to be debarred by continual 
harpings back upon the design of the “ Warrior,” from discussing the new phrases of 
the question as they arise. Mr. Scott Russell undertook to tell us all about these 
circular ships. At first he refused them the name of ships, as did Captain Dawson ; 
and I am sure I refused them the name of ships also. I took very great pains to 
make it clear I was asking this Institution to consider not the construction of ordinary 
ships, but the construction of engines of war, the primary objects of which were to 
take to sea heavy guns protected by thick armour. And that observation, which I 
carefully abided by throughout my paper, answers a great deal that has been said 
in disparagement. Mr. Scott Russell undertook to tell us all about these circular 
vessels, but he seems to have been wrong in what he told us, because he told us they 
were introduced by Mr. Elder only for ferry purposes, and he was immediately 
succeeded by a gentleman who told us it was distinctly a mistake, that they were 
introduced for the kind of purpose we are here considering to-day. 

Mr. Scorr Russeti: I said they were supplied by him to be used for that 
purpose. 

Mr. E. J. REED: I accept the correction, but I found Mr. Scott Russell’s remarks 
went so wide of the various interesting points that I hoped they would be confined 
to, that I am obliged to track him into these very desultory observations which he 
made. Mr. William Smith remarked that Mr. Elder did design these vessels with 
flat bottoms. I should be sorry to say he did not. Mr. Smith also stated that 
Mr. Elder showed me the designs of these vessels. That is certainly most true. It 
is equally true Sir Samuel Baker showed me his, but in both cases I have spoken 
only from memory, for, as I have said, ny object was not to press these views upon 
the public, but simply to comply with the request of the Council of the Institution 
to explain these vessels. I hope that that fact will be borne in mind, because I have 
not appeared here to-day for the purpose of thrusting and forcing circular ships 
upon anybody’s adoption. 1 concluded my paper, as Sir Spencer Robinson kindly 
reminded you, by simply saying the subject seemed to me to be so important as to 
require the caretul and close attention of the Admiralty, and I expressed my confi- 
dent opinion that the Otficers of the Admiralty associated with Mr. Froude were 
quite capable of working the thing out; and lam quite sure from the very proper 
spirit in which Admiral Stewart was good enough to address the meeting you will 
infer that this subject will receive full consideration. 

Admiral Stewart : I intended to say, though I omitted to do so, that the ques- 
tion did deserve and should receive the greatest consideration. 

Mr. E. J. Recep: I am much obliged. I am sure that is all that I desire. I 
have no object whatever in view except seeing the principle of short lengths and 
great breadths made available to our Navy, in so far as it is consistent with other 
qualities. I must turn again to Mr. Scott Russell, and distinctly disclaim the 
strange imputation that he brought against this paper and myself, when he said I 
had asked you to treat as altogether a secondary thing the seaworthiness of the sort 
of vessels | was discussing. Why, I tooka good deal of pains to explain the grounds 
upon which I thought such vessels could be made thoroughly seaworthy. I never put 
seaworthiness into any secondary position, because | take it for granted that every 
man who undertakes to design a ship in which the British sailor is to be sent to 
sea, will make the seaworthiness and safety of that ship his first consideration; and 
I may say more than that; I may say—and I am sure the distinguished Officer 
under whom I served, and who is present, and who has spoken, will bear witness 
to the fact—that so far as my humble influence in his otlice went, it was always 
against the adoption of contrivances and schemes for sacriticing the seaworthiness 
of British ships. Mr. Scott Russell further said, that the speed of a ship at once 
determines its length, and that is a doctrine I have heard him propound many times 
before. (Mr. Scorr RussEtu: It is not quite accurate.) Well, perhaps a little in- 
accuracy will be excused in me as well as in others. I understood Mr. Scott Russell 
to say, and I have often thought I heard him say the same before, that when yon 
have determined the speed it willgive you the length. (Mr. Scotr Russexu: | 
added the word “minimum” length.) If I had heard that word I should have attached 
a different value to the observation. I think from Mr. Scott Russell’s point of view, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the speed of the ship does determine the minimum 
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length. I do not myself believe it does anything of the kind. I believe, and that 
is precisely the point I want brought out in the vestigation of this subject, that the 
length has so much to do with the quantity of armour you are obliged to carry in 
armoured vessels, that you must not make it the first consideration in determining 
the dimensions and form of your vessel. He says, and he finished with that, that 
you, gentlemen, can have all you want without departing from handsome forms and 
thoroughly sea-going ships. 1 do not suppose anyone ever doubted that proposition, 
and I should hardiy think a meeting of cultivated gentlemen in the centre of 
London need to be told that all our plans and discussions are not based upon the 
assumption that you cannot have what you want if you choose to spend unlimited 
money in obtaining it; but our efforts are always directed to get economically, 
cheaply, and in conjunction with a number of other things, what we want. I think 
it would be perfect madness for the administrators of the Navy to set up an esthetic 
standard, wuich, at the best, changes from day to day; for people who used to 
imagine every ironclad the ugliest thing pussible, now consider some of the iron- 
clads as amongst the handsomest productions of the modern epoch. I distinctly 
remember the Board of Admiralty, consisting of some of the most eminent naval 
Officers of the Service, requiring to steam several times round the bow of the 
‘ Hercules,” because they thought it was the handsomest and most appropriate 
bow for a ship which they had ever seen. With regard to the origin of these 
vessels, I do not wish to be understood to have touched upon the respective merits 
of Mr. Elder, Sir Samuel Baker, or others in this matter; in fact, 1 think myself 
it argues rather a low standard of feeling, when we iind continually in discussions 
of tins kind, when we are dealing with actual results that have been obtained, 
people who proposed them in an abstract and theoretical form spring up and almost 
stop the discussions upon the essential merits of the thing, to discuss who had the 
first finger in it. I do not wish to say anything too immodest, but I must say 
1 attend a good many discussions in which, if 1 thought it prudent and proper, f 
might say I nad thought beforehand of the novelties then being propounded, but 
1 do not think that is a subject to engage our attention in matters of this kind. 

Sir John Adye made some remarks, which are very true, with regard to the 
mounting of guns on the en barbette system; but 1 need not point out, because 
Admiral Selwyn has stated it, that Admiral Popott in his second vessel abandoned 
the en barbetie system, which was quite an incident of the first design, and has 
adopted the disappearing principle in the second, and no doubt he is perfectly free 
in sv far as any limitations of the circular form are involved, to adopt turrets or 
any other means of carrying guns that may be desirable. There is nothing in the 
circular system at all to interiere with that. Admiral Stewart appealed to me as 
to the objects with which these vessels were introduced. A memorandum has been 
put into my hand to-day by a friend of Admiral Popoff, as a point for me to fall 
back upon, if necessary. ** ‘Lhe idea of circular ironclads was originated in a desire 
“to strengthen the defences of Kertch Strait and of the Dnieper Liman; and, 
‘* therefore, these vessels were built for the special service, viz., the action behind 
‘certain obstructions, such as, for instance, a row of fixed torpedoes, c., laid 
down in the narrowest place of these Straits, so that these vessels may choose the 
distance, pehind that line, and on approach of the enemy towards that line, they 
van retreat, and place themselves at such a position that the men at the guns 
‘ would be safe from the rifle fire of the enemy. ‘Thus, the open turret and speed of 
“eight knots of the ‘ Novgorod’ do not form any defiviency whatever, considering 
“the real purpose for which that first ship was designed.” I feel sure that, in the 
minds of the bulk of this meeting, the subject has been lifted by my paper off the 
narrow basis in which it would naturally be placed by many persons. I view it 
only from this point of view. The “ Intiexible” is our latest design. I hope, in 
referring to her, 1 shall not be supposed to view the ship depreciatingly. 1 think 
the vessel is a vessel of remarkably high character, which will be found to express 
the power of this country in a most admirable manner; but, still speaking quite 
abstractedly, and with a view to the future progress of design, I simply say we 
must recognize in such a construction the existence of those lengthened ends. I 
believe the circular form, or the circular form with a bow, for sea-going purposes, 
will be found to give advantages even over this type, and you have heard from the 
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responsible head of the construction branch of the Navy that the subject is re- 
ceiving his consideration: therefore I do feel I have not brought an unworthy sub- 
ject before you. I will take the liberty of thanking Admiral Inglefield, as well as 
Admiral Stewart, for their kind feeling in choosing this occasion to say a good 
word, and a practical word coming from trustworthy sources, respecting the 
qualities of certain of Her Majesty’s ships. You know here well enough how 
anxious a task the construction of those ships is, and you have also heard to-day 
how ready some persons are to cast discredit, contumely, and ridicule upon them. 
It is a very satisfactory thing to know, when ships get to sea on service, that those 
vessels give satisfaction to their Officers. Here we find a flag-ship in a distant part 
of the world, and another after performing a lengthened voyage in the Medi- 
terranean, giving a good account of themselves, and it is very gratifying that, in 
meetings like this, Officers should have the generosity and spirit to rise and say 
that Her Majesty’s ships are not what many persons suppose them to be, but are 
efficient and perform their duty well. I thank you, Sir, and the meeting very much 
indeed, for the extreme kindness with which you have listened both to my paper 
and to my remarks in reply. 

The CuarrmMan: I am sure every one present will join with me in offering 2 
hearty and cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Reed for his very excellent lecture. 
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HOW BEST TO IMPROVE AND KEEP UP THE SEAMEN 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


By T. Brassey, Esq., MP. 


Ir will be my object in the present paper to be practical. There has 
of late been too much vague declamation as to the decay of our British 
seamen. 

I do not therefore propose to dwell at length on the faults of our 
sailors, I shall prefer to occupy your time with proposals for amelio- 
rating their condition, their character, and their seamanship. 

It will be convenient to clear the difficult path before us by stating 
the number of foreigners employed, and the annual waste of seamen in 
our Merchant Service. With regard to the number of foreigners em- 
ployed under the British flag, while the proportion is, no doubt, con- 
siderable, the number does not increase. The proportion of foreigners 
to British seamen, which was 12°6 in 1864, was reduced to 10°87 in 1873. 
I may in this place observe, that some of the ablest of our shipowners 
have entertained the opinion that foreigners are an indispensable element 
in our Merchant Service. To quote only one authority, this opinion was 
expressed by Mr. Lamport, in giving evidence before Mr. Lindsay’s 
Committee in 1860. He was asked, “ What, in your opinion, would 
‘‘ have been the present state of things, had the navigation laws not 
‘been repealed?” He replied, “I think there would have been 
** more British tonnage afloat than there is now, but I do not think we 
should have been able to man our British ships with British sailors.” 
‘ The rate of wages must have been tremendous, in order to bring this 
* about.” 

It has been computed that, from various causes—death, drowning, 
desertion, the giving up of employment at sea in order to obtain 
ocenpation on shore—our Mercantile Marine loses every year about 
16,000 men. The apprenticeship system supplies about 3,500 men 
per annum, and the training-ships probably as many more. The boys 
not apprenticed, and the ordinary seamen, supply the remaining 9,000 
men. 

As a matter of fact, no great difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining the number of men required for the Merchant Service. 
The quality may have been unsatisfactory ; but the number has been 
adequate. Our shipowners have never experienced the difficulty 
which has been felt in Germany, where laden ships have been de- 
tained for weeks, because a crew could not be obtained. 
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In a recent communication to The Times, Mr. Dunlop, a large ship- 
owner, of Glasgow, states that no shipowner finds any difficulty at the 
present time in manning his vessel; and that, if the number of sea- 
men were materially increased, it could only produce a redundancy. 

Having shown that there is no reasonable ground for a complaint 
of a deficiency in point of number, we have now to consider the 
allegations as to the want of discipline and seamanship. 

It may be pointed out, in limine, that the same complaints have 
been urged before every Royal Commission and Committee of Parlia- 
ment which has been appointed, since the termination of the great 
Continental War, to inquire into maritime affairs. 

As on all similar occasions in the past, so in the latest inquiry by the 
Royal Commission on unseaworthy ships, witness after witness dilated 
on the profligacy, the drunkenness, the physical, the professional, and 
the moral deterioration of our seamen. The Mercantile Marine is 
acknowledged to be the true backbone of the fighting Navy; and 
those who heard the gloomy story could scarcely suppress a misgiving 
that England had forfeited her claim to be the mistress of the seas. 

When, however, we turn over the page of history, we find that 
the crews even of our fighting vessels have often contained a 
large proportion of ill-conducted and unskilful men. Many sea- 
men serving in the Royal Navy in the early years of the present 
century, unwilling captives of the press-gang, were equally destitute 
of patriotism and fidelity. It has been said that, on one occasion, 
when the fleet was being paid off at Portsmouth, a large number of 
the seamen refused to come on shore, and sailed direct to Brest to 
take service in the French Fleet. In the narrative of the capture 
of the British frigate “‘ Macedonia ” by the American frigate ‘‘ United 
States,” the historian James gives some details which I shall venture 
to quote :— 

“The great proportion of British seamen among the crew of the 
‘* American frigate accounted, it is said, for so many of her guns being 
‘named after British ships, and some of the most celebrated British 
‘naval victories. ‘Captain Carden,’ says Mr. Marshall, ‘ observing 
““** Victory’ painted on the ship’s side over one port, and ‘ Nelson’ 
** «over another, asked Commodore Decatur the reason of so strange 
‘‘*an anomaly; he answered: ‘The men belonging to those guns 
““**served many years with Lord Nelson, and in the ‘ Victory.’ 
“«¢*The crew of the gun named Nelson were once bargemen to that 
** ¢ ¢oreat chief, and they claim the privilege of using his illustrious 
‘“***name in the way you have seen.’ The Commodore also publicly 
“¢ declared to Captain Carden that there was not a seaman in his 
‘*ship who had not served from five to twelve years in a British 
‘ man-of-war.’”’ 

Passing on to the inquiries by the Manning Committee in 1853, 
the advantages, if any there were, of compulsory apprenticeship 
should have been conspicuously shown in the high discipline of 
the Mercantile Marine at that period. What, however, was the 
language held by the skipowners in regard to their crews? lt 
was most unfavourable. The Chairman of the London Shipowne:s, 
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Mr. Phillips, went so far as to declare that the seamen were a ce- 
moralised race, and that the permission to man British ships with 
foreign seamen would be productive of great good. 

[am not attempting to deny that many of our merchant seamen 
are unworthy of the British flag, but when we are told that their 
condition is worse than it was, I ask for evidence in support of this 
unwelcome assertion. What new circumstances have arisen to injure 
the character of our seamen? Some influences there must have 
been working for their good. In part owing to the introduction of a 
test examination, our merchant ships are more ably commanded than 
they were. Our seamen are acknowledged to be a better educated 
body ; the ships in which they sail are greatly improved in comfort, in 
safety, and in speed. In the old days there were no ships which could 
be compared with the noble iron clippers of the present day. On the 
other hand, we cannot fail to recognise the injurious tendency of 
some of the modern changes in the constitution of the Merchant 
Service. Steamers have drawn away the best men from the foreign- 
going sailing ships. A higher rate of wages is paid in steamers, and 
they offer the further advantages of a shorter absence from, and a 
periodical return to, a home port, with superior provisions, lighter 
work, and better accommodation. 

In the foreign trade the best men, as a consequence, have been 
separated from the mass employed in the sailing ships; and with a 
result analogous to that which followed in the French Army from the 
formation of an excessive number of corps d’élite, comprising the 
Imperial Guards, cavalry, and artillery. When the best reeruits had 
been picked out for all those favoured corps. the residuum which re- 
mained to form the infantry of the line was destitute alike of physical 
vigourand of military ardour. 

Again, the growth of the large towns, which are the great entrepots 
of our maritime commerce, has tended to the degradation of the sea- 
men employed in the foreign trade. The temptations to vice multiply 
with the increasine density of the population; in the smaller towns 
the atmosphere is less contaminated. 

It is more difficult to draw any general conclusion as to the quality 
of seamen than it is to ascertain the proportion which the supply bears 
to the demand; but there is one arithmetical test by which the 
efficiency of the crews can be partly determined, namely, by noting 
the increase or the reduction in the number of men employed to man 
a given tonnage. If this test be applied, it will be found that there is 
no evidence to show that there has been a deterioration in the quality 
of the seamen. 

In 1814, the Merchant Service gave employment to 173.000 men, or 
about the same number of men as in 1861; but in the interval the 
tonnage of our shipping had increased from 2,681,000 tons, at the 
earlier date, to 5.895.000 tons at the later. The proportion of men to 
10G tons in sailing ships was 4°17 in 1854, 3°25 in 1869, and 3:22 in 
1873. 

On the whole it would appear that. while our seamen have not 
deteriorated, yet the character and seamanship of a large number among 
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them leaves much to be desired. In the coasting trade, however, 
there are no complaints. The vessels are manned by the owners or 
part owners and their families, just as they have been for many years 
past. Neither are there any general complaints on the part of owners 
of steamers. Mr. Mclver, his partner, Mr. Burns, and Mr. Wilson, of 
Hull, when examined by the Duke of Somerset, spoke of their men in 
terms of commendation; and their opinion, backed by the officials of 
the Board of Trade, presented a cheering contrast to the gloomy 
picture drawn by the owners of sailing vessels. On the other hand, 
in sailing ships employed in long voyages, the crews are composed of 
the residuum of the seamen—men too often without homes, and with- 
out characters to lose, careless and reckless as they have ever been, 
without the slightest spark of loyalty to their employers, and probably 
greatly inferior in all these respects to any class of skilled workmen 
on shore. 

To what causes are we to ascribe these defects, and how can they be 
remedied > Among the causes I would enumerate :—(1.) The absence 
of encouragements or pecuniary reward for good conduet or skilful 
seamanship; (2.) Insufficiency of pay, at least, until a very recent 
date, and, in some ships, bad treatment; (3.) The system of payment 
in advance before sailing, and the delay in paying off crews on their 
arrival in port; (4.) The want of systematic training for seamen ; 
(5.) The inadequate professional staius of the officers of the Merchant 
Service. 

Taking these subjects in the order m which they have been enume- 
rated, we have first to deal with the question of wages. The owners 
of sailing ships stand alone among the employers of this country in 
expressing a universal concurrence of opinion that their men are 
deteriorating. The explanation is not far to seek. 

Until a very recent period, the wages of seamen have been low by 
comparison with the reward of any description of labour, requiring 
the same skill and experience, ashore. 

Looking back to the earlier dates included in the tables, published 
by the Board of Trade, we find that the wages of an able sea- 
man rarcly exceeded 5Us. a-month; and when we take into view the 
many privations of a seaman’s life, the inferiority of his situation to 
that of any other skilled labourer, was such, that, unless there had 
been some compensating circumstances, our ships could not have 
been manned. 

There are two considerations which together have operated to keep 
down the wages of the seamen. The apprenticeship to the sea has 
been less expensive than the apprenticeship to any other skilled trade. 
“The fact,” says Mr. Mill, “that a course of instruction is required 
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of ever a low degree of costliness, or that the labourer must be 
‘* maintained, for a considerable time, from other sources, suffices 
* everywhere to exclude the great body of the labouring people from 
“ the possibility of such competition.” 

Boys, from the moment they go afloat, cease to be an expense to 
their parents; hence the poorest among the labouring class, who 
alas! form the majority, are able to bring up their sons to the sea. 
VOL. XX. I 
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Again, the employment of the sailor has been ill-paid, because it 
has been invested with all the charms which belong to an adven- 
turous life. ‘“ The dangers,” says Adam Smith, ‘and hair-breadth 
“escapes of a life of adventures, instead of disheartening young 
‘‘ people, seem frequently to recommend a trade to them. A tender 
“ mother among the inferior ranks of the people is often afraid to 
“send her son to a school at a seaport town, lest the sight of the 
“ships, and the conversation and adventures of the sailors should 
*“ entice him to go to sea. The distant prospect of hazards from which 
“we can hope to extricate ourselves by courage and address is not 
“ disagreeable to us, and does not raise the wages of labour in any 
‘ employment.” 

In pointing out that in foreign-going sailing-ships generally, and 
especially in those which have been the property of men of limited 
capital, the wages have not been sufficient to attract good men into 
the employment, I do not imply that there has been a selfish unwil- 
lingness on the part of the shipowners to do justice to the seamen. I 
am simply pointing out that the conditions offered have been less 
attractive than those presented by other employments. 

Quite recently the wages of seamen have been advanced, doubtless 
in consequence of the competition for labour, caused by the unpre- 
cedented activity of other branches of trade. It cannot now be said 
that the seaman is insufficiently rewarded. The rapid advance in the 
rate of pay, which has lately taken place, will in time produce its effect, 
and probably encourage a large number of the youth of this country 
to look for employment afloat. Seamen, however, cannot be made 
inaday. The benefits to be derived from the increased supply of 
trained men will not be realised until the boys, who are now being 
attracted to the sea, have had sufficient time to learn their business. 

Bad treatment has been assigned as one of the reasons why in some 
vessels a difficulty has been experienced in regard to manning. When- 
ever it has been alleged that the scale of provisions in any ships 
in the merchant service is insufficient, universal indignation has been 
expressed by shipowners. In order, therefore, to prove that there is a 
foundation for what has been stated, I quote the following passage 
from the Report of Dr. Roe, Surgeon to the British Seamen’s Hos- 
pital at Callao, in answer to a circular issued from the Board of 
Trade by Mr. Shaw Lefevre :—‘ By far the greater number of British 
“ vessels which visit this port are those which have made long voyages ; 
“they have taken cargoes to some port in China, Australia, New 
“ Zealand, Brazil, the East Indies, or elsewhere, and they have come 
“on here to load with guano, having been on the average upwards 
“ of a year in performing the voyage from England to Callao. Amongst 
“ the crews of these vessels desertions are very frequent, the principal 
“ causes being— 

“1, The physical condition of the seamen. 

“2. The fact that a considerable sum of money is due to each man 
“ on his arrival here. 

“3. The system prevailing at this port of paying three months’ 
‘‘ wages in advance to each man who ships. 
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‘“« At the British hospital, in the four years commencing 1st October, 


“1865, and ending 30th September, 1869, 251 cases of scurvy were 


‘ received from 57 vessels, 27 ships sending each but a single case, 
‘and 13 ships sending each nine cases and upwards. Official investi- 
‘gations were instituted into the circumstances attendant on the 


‘voyages of 13 of the vessels, the crews of which were affected by 
‘scurvy, and our inquiries have established the inadequacy of this 
‘diet to maintain the health of seamen, even when supplemented by 
‘ the anti-scorbutics enforced by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1867, 
‘as scurvy occurred in those vessels only in which the scale was 
‘ adhered to.” 


The following scale will show the comparative values of different 


articles of food as anti-scorbutics :— 





— . 
Powerful Anti-scorbuties. | Indifferent A iti-scorbuties. |Powerlessas Anti-scorbuties. 











— 


bo 


Fresh juicy vegetables, | 1. Dried vegetable matter, | 1. Rice, barley, sago, ar- 
as raw potatoes, onions, as preserved potatoes, rowroot, &e. 
&e. compressed vegetables, 

. Fresh fruits, as oranges, &e. 
apples. 2. Fresh or preserved 
. Fruits and _ vegetables meats, especially with- 
preserved in sugar, or in the tropics. 
otherwise, with their | 3. Vinegar. Lime-juice as 
juices. found on board mer- 
chant ships after 12 
months’ voyage. 

















‘The salt beef and salt pork constitute the main articles of a sea- 


‘man’s food, and are supposed te represent an amount of nourish- 
‘ment which they are far from containing. Scurvy is essentially 
‘starvation. The histories of such cases as proved fatal on board 


the ships, and they were not a few, showed that those who laboured 
longest and hardest were the first to die. Officers and others, who 
were not required to use physical exertion, escaped the disease. 
One man was a prisoner, and fed on bread and water during a 


‘voyage of upwards of ninety days; he took scarcely any exercise, 
‘and for a considerable portion of the time never moved from his 


cell; he arrived here in good health and without a trace of scurvy, 
whereas all his shipmates were more or less severely affected. 

“The great majority of the cases of scurvy recorded above, origi- 
nated in vessels, the crews of which were not allowed vegetables 
whilst the ships were in port. Let it be assumed that the expense 
of providing food better adapted to maintain the health of the men 


‘would be greater than the expense of providing food according to 
‘the scale now in use. The food supplied is but a part of the sea- 


men’s wages, part of the value paid for their services. If, there- 


‘fore, more value be given to the seaman in food, less will be 


required in money; and no wages will be better appreciated by the 


seaman than good food.” 
ro 
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I earnestly hope that all the suggestions contained in the letter of 
Dr. Roe may be adopted. 

The system of making advances of wages to seamen is a subject 
closely connected with the general question of the rate of pay. 1 
cordially concur with the Royal Commission in their unhesitating 
condemnation of the advance note. Seaman are the only class of 
working men who are paid in advance for labour that has not been 
performed. It may be urged that it is hard to deny a small sum in 
advance to a man who is about to embark on a ten months’ voyage. 
It may be said that he has an outfit to provide and expenses to pay 
for his board on shore while seeking an engagement. The answer is, 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the money paid in advance 
is consumed in debauchery; that the man comes on board destitute 
of clothes, but minus the month’s wages. He has discounted his 
advance note at a usurious rate of interest, and has probably been 
paid not in money, but in the most deleterious liquors. The crimp 
alone has derived a profit on the transaction. 

Some shipowners have strongly opposed the abolition of the 
advance note. They have been accustomed to rely on the co-operation 
otf the crimp to get their men on board before sailing, and they appre- 
lend that the abolition of the advance note will lead to a small rise 
of wages. 

For the reasons I have stated, I disagree with the objections to the 
reform proposed by the Royal Commission. Until a seaman is taught 
to depend upon his past earnings, to be sufficiently careful of the 
large sums often received on paying off, so as to be able to provide 
therefrom the kit required for the next voyage, you cannot look for 
improvement im their moral character. 

The delay in paying off is at least as fruitful of evil as the payment 
of wages in advance. Ifa delay of forty-eight hours occurs after 
the arrival of a ship in dock, the seamen are necessarily thrown into 
the hands of the crimps. True it is that sailors’ homes have been 
established at the large ports, and they have done great good; but, 
after all, the sailor’s home bears a close resemblance to an embellished 
prison, and is not the genial and attractive hostel, to which a sailor 
would naturally resort, who has been cribbed, cabined, and confined 
under tight discipline for many months on board ship. Captain 
Dawson has enlarged in a recent paper in such sympathetic language 
on the necessity for an immediate settlement of wages after the 
arrival of a ship, that [ need not insist further on this point. 

I would offer one more suggestion connected with the question of 
wages which ought not to be omitted in a general review of this 
subject, although it is not within the province of legislation to remedy 
the evil which I seek to point out. 

Surely it is a mistake in the Merchant Service to pay every seaman 
before the mast at the same rate. By preserving this unbroken 
uniformity, you may, it is true, avoid the risk of exciting envy and 
jealousy among the crew; but on the other hand, you give no 
encouragement under such a system to special exertion and good 
conduct. You draw no distinction between efficiency and utter 
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inexperience, between the genuine able seaman, and the man who 
has no right to claim that rating. Piece-work is impossible on board 
ship; at least on board ships engaged in the foreign trade. On 
a coasting voyage, as, for example, in the colliers plying between 
the north-eastern ports and the Thames, the plan of paying by the 
run was universal, but this arrangement is inapplicable to the Indian 
or the colonial trade. If, however, payment by results cannot be 
introduced ; it becomes the more essential to encourage merit by a 
flow of promotion, and by advantages in point of pay. In the 
numerous ratings in the Royal Navy, we have an example of what 
may be done in this direction. The regulations of the Navy in this 
and all other matters are well worthy of study by shipowners. They 
represent the traditions of an ancient service, and the thoughts of many 
ingenious and capable men, whose business it has been to maintain 
the discipline and to animate the exertions of large bodies of men. 

There should be a voluntary examination for the rating of A.B. 
The examination should be practical and interlocutory, similar to 
that which candidates for admission to the Naval Reserve are required 
to pass. Shipowners would know that men, who could obtain a cer- 
tificate of A.B. by examination, were not impostors; and captains 
ought to be allowed by their owners to give higher wages to cer- 
tificated men. As soon as it became known that something was to 
be gained by passing an examination, every seaman would try to pass. 
It might then be expedient to require that a man should have passed 
the examination, before he was allowed to ship as an able seaman. 

I may mention that several Seamen’s Associations have petitioned 
to Parliament in favour of this proposal. Such a regulation would 
involve no hardship on the shipowner. He would be left perfectly 
free in the selection of his crew and could ship as large or as small a 
proportion of A.B.’s as he thought fit. 

Again, an increase of pay should be given for good conduct. This 
is done by Mr. Balfour and other shipowners of Liverpool, and 
Mr. Balfour, who was specially sent up to give evidence before the 
Commission as to the deterioration of seamen, admitted that the com- 
plaints, which he poured forth so profusely, did not apply to the men, 
who sailed in his ships. 

Would it not cost less and would not the merchantmen be more 
efficiently manned, if higher wages were paid, fewer hands employed, 
and more care taken in the selection of the crew? It is a common 
practice with shipowners to defer the engagement of the crew, until 
a day or two before their ships are ready to sail. The captain is then 
instructed to go down to the shipping office, and in an hour to collect 
together a crew for a voyage round the world, from among a number 
of men, whom he has never seen before. In what other trade can a 
parallel be quoted to this haphazard and perilous system? Would it 
be reasonable to expect that the skilled labour required for a ship- 
builder’s yard or an engineering works could be obtained at a 
moment’s notice by sending out a foreman into the adjacent highway? 
In all well-organized industrial establishments it is the custom to keep 
together a nucleus of workmen; and this is done even in bad times, 
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and when the payment of the men’s wages is a heavy loss to the 
employer. 

Here I would offer a remark on the desirability of more frequent 
and direct personal relations between the shipowners and _ their 
seamen. 

When shipowners complain that their seamen are not anxious to 
promote their employers’ interests, that they show no gratitude for the 
rare and the money which have been freely lavished, to furnish them 
with good provisions, to make their forecastles comfortable, and to 
supply them, it may be, with books and other advantages not included 
in the letter of the bond, it must be remembered that mere liberality 
will not suffice to arouse the sentiment of personal loyalty. A non- 
resident proprietor may let his land at low rents, and be more than 
liberal in the repairs of his cottages, and yet, unless he lives among 
the people on his estate he will fail to keep up the warm and devoted 
attachment, which, in feudal times and since, has so often united 
together the owner and the tillers of the soil. 

[ have dwelt, I fear, too long on the question of wages. Except in 
the abolition of the advance note, and perhaps in requiring payment 
of a certain rate of interest for every day’s delay in the settlement of 
wages, after the arrival of the ship, the subject is beyond the scope of 
legislation. It is for the shipowners to consider the question, and by 
a wise generosity to encourage a good class of our working population 
to follow the sea. 

It is now necessary to refer to the subject of training seamen for 
the Merchant Service. The abolition of compulsory apprenticeship 
has been deplored by many, and the alleged deterioration of seamen 
has been attributed to the relaxation of the laws by which it was 
enforced. We have, however, the testimony of the late Mr. Lamport 
and others, to show that compulsory apprenticeship led to grave 
abuses. There is no reason why an ordinary seaman or boy should 
not pick up seamanship, as well, when serving in that capacity afloat 
as if he were regularly indentured. It is a fatal objection to the com- 
pulsory plan that boys who are worth anything are certain to break 
their indentures. Such, at least, has been the experience of the 
present training ships. The Managing Committees have, therefore, 
determined not to ship any more boys as apprentices. 

[ now turn to another and a less impracticable plan for increasing 
the supply of seamen by the establishment of additional school ships. 
I commence by considering the proposal in a_politico-economical 
aspect. 

An artificial training system, must, it if is to produce a radical im- 
provement in the personnel of our vast Merchant Navy, be carried out 
on a very extended scale. Now, if by such an extended training 
system you succeed in producing a large additional number of seamen, 
you introduce a disturbing element into the maritime labour-market 
which must have the effect of depreciating the rate of wages. But 
it has been already shown that the wages of seamen have, until a 
recent date, been lower than those earned by any other class of skilled 
workmen; and the inference has been drawn that the inferiority in 
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the quality of seamen has been attributable to that cause. If, on the 
other hand, you limit the number of boys in training, in strict accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Naval Reserve,—and the Liverpool 
shipowners, who are the warmest and ablest advocates of the training 
system, have never suggested that we should go further,—then you 
will fail in producing any appreciable improvement in the efficiency 
and supply of seamen for the Merchant Service. 

Having given my most careful consideration to this question, and 
having studied the various plans proposed from time to time by Sir 
Frederick Grey and others, I have arrived at the conclusion that the 
scheme projected by the Manning Committee, and approved by Sir 
Frederick Grey, is the only practicable plan. Any scheme for a partial 
contribution by the Goverment and the shipowners would break down, 
because the majority of the shipowners will not contribute voluntarily, 
and you cannot in fairness extort a contribution under the compulsion 
of law. The only reliable source to which we can look for pecuniary 
aid in support of training ships is the public purse; and the State can- 
not be called upon to expend a sixpence more than it is necessary to lay 
out in order to provide for the wants of the public service 

The plan of the Manning Commission was, as it is well known, to 
establish ten school ships, distributed at the principal ports. Each ship 
was to be capable of receiving 200 boys, 100 of whom were to be nomi- 
nated by the Admiralty and supported by the State; the remaining 
100 were to be day boarders, who were to be maintained at the expense 
of their friends. The ships were to be moored to a quay, so as to give 
ready access to the shore. A commencement might be made upon the 
plan of the Commission by establishing a ship of the class described at 
a few of the principal ports. One or two might be established at 
Liverpool, another at Cardiff, another at Cork, another at Glasgow, and 
one in the Tyne. In each of these ships 100 boarders should be entered 
under an engagement to join the Naval Reserve. They should be 
trained, according to the plan of the Commission, for one year, on pre- 
cisely the same system now adopted on board the ‘‘St. Vincent.” At 
sixteen they should go to sea in the Merchant Service; at twenty they 
should be required to join the Navy fora year, to be trained in gunnery, 
according to the plan sketched out by Captain Wilson in his recent 
lecture before this Institution. In each of the school ships there would 
be vacancies for 100 additional boys, who might be either boarders or 
day boarders. The fees for the day boarders might be paid by the 
Education Department. The boarders would be supported by the sub- 
scriptions of the merchants and shipowners, or by the contributions of 
wealthy aud benevolent persons, desirous of availing themselves of the 
facilities, afforded by the Government on behalf of poor boys, in whom 
they might feel an interest. The number of boys in training in the 
school ships at Portsmouth and Plymouth should be reduced, so that 
the aggregate number should not be increased by the establishment of 
the new training ships at the commercial ports. If the plan succeeded, 
the number of naval school ships at the commercial ports might be 
gradually increased. 

The recent destruction by fire of the ‘‘ Warspite ” and the “ Goliath” 
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has aroused the public interest in the training ships; and the gallantry 
and discipline exhibited by the youthful crews have been accepted as a 
proof that the training they receive is perfect in all respects. The 
belief has accordingly been gaining ground that the difficulty of man- 
ning the Merchant Service satisfactorily can be met by the multiplica- 
tion of training ships of the same class. In my judgment there could 
not be a greater mistake, and in that belief | am confirmed by Captain 
Wilson, and by many other competent authorities, whose opinions I 
might quoteif the time at my disposal permitted. Let us acknowledge 
with thankfulness the good work that is being done on board these 
charitable, industrial, or reformatory ships. . | wish God speed to the 
benevolent men, who have sought to rescue hundreds and thousands of 
little children from the vile associations, in which they have been born, 
and to bring them up to an honest calling. But let us not suppose that 
the low morality of our forecastles, which has been so deeply, and, alas! 
in too many cases so justly, deplored, can be raised by recruiting the 
Merchant Service from the pauper and criminal classes. We want to 
draw the great mass of our seamen from pure and untainted sources ; 
and if we wish that our honest and self-supporting artisans should send 
their sons to sea, we must give them some assurance that they will not 
be thrown among boys of another class, with whom they would be 
afraid to allow them to associate on shore. 

It has been already said that the training of seamen in school ships 
is after all an artificial system. ‘The open sea is the only true place for 
training seamen. Already the greatest difficulty is experience in the 
Navy in finding ships for sending the boys, trained by the Admiralty, 
to sea. 

I, therefore, venture to suggest a plan for encouraging shipowners 
to take apprentices under an engagement, at the end of their apprentice- 
ship to serve for a year in the Navy in sea-going ships, according to 
the plan of Sir Frederick Grey, or in barracks according to the plan 
of Captain Wilson. These Government aided apprentices should not 
be entered until the age of 15. At 19 they would be out of their 
time, and they would be only 2U at the close of their year of service 
in the Navy. The following scale of bounty to shipowners and 
apprentices is suggested for discussion. It may be premised that the 
ships should be of a class adapted for instructing boys in seamanship, 
the number of boys limited in proportion to the tonnage, and the boys 
themselves approved by an Officer representing the Admiralty. For 
every apprentice so selected the shipowners should receive, at the end 
of the first year, a bonus of 15/., and a further bonus might be paid 
to the shipowner at the end of the second year of 5/. In the third 
year the apprentice should receive a gratuity of 5/., which would sup- 
plement his wages, and be an encouragement to him not to break his 
indentures. At the end of the fourth year, on joining the Navy, the 
apprentice should receive a further bonus of 10/. The total amount 
of these payments is 35/., an insignificant sum in comparison with the 
cost of training a boy in the Navy from his enrolment until he becomes 
an able seaman. The seamen trained under this system would have 
been afloat in sea going ships throughout their apprenticeship, and 
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would only require drill in gunnery, in order to become valuable 
auxiliaries to the Royal Navy. 

The consideration of the condition of our seamen would be imperfect 
without some allusion to the necessity of establishing a pension fund. 
In all the other leading maritime states, provisions has been made for 
the maintenance of seamen in old age and in sickness. The most 
complete-organization for this purpose is to be found in France, where 
it was established by the great Colbert as a co-ordinate and essential 
part of his plan for compulsory service in the Navy. The institution 
has been maintained in its integrity to the present time. 

The subject received the most ample consideration from Lord Ellen- 
borough’s commission, who most strongly recommended the establish- 
ment of a compulsory self-supporting Seamen’s Pension Fund. The 
subject has been incidentally examined by the Manning Commission 
and Mr. Lindsay’s Committee, and the proposals of Lord Ellenborough 
have received their warmest approbation. It has been calculated that 
a payment of 1/., a year, commencing at the age of 14, would 
provide a pension of 121., a year at the age of 50, of 151., at the age 
of 52, and of 18/., a year at the age of 55. In this calculation 
allowance is made for a considerable number of seceders. The Govern- 
ment possess in the numerous shipping offices the clerical staff necessary 
for carrying out the recommendations, which have so often been made 
in favour of a Seamen’s Pension Fund. 

While I trust that some if not all the suggestions contained in this 
paper may be approved by the shipowners and the legislature, and pro- 
duce their anticipated fruits in the amelioration of the condition of our 
seamen, I am well aware that it is in vain to expect, by any plans for 
their improvement, that we can neutralize entirely the evil influences 
under which our seamen, from the nature of their calling, are com- 
pelled to live. The sailor boy must quit his home at a tender age, 
and must pass his youth amid the temptations to be found in every 
seaport. How much of whatever there is of good in human nature— 
frail it must be at the best—is derived from home influences. 


We love the precepts for the teacher’s sake.” 


In proportion as we value these blessings for ourselves, we shall 
sympathise with the sailor in his moral and social privations; and 
rejoice that among his class there are to be found so many who have 
escaped the contaminating influences to which they are exposed. 

Having dealt with the case of seamen, I turn to the Officers of the 
Merchant Service. The Duke of Somerset’s Commission, following 
the unanimous opinion of the witnesses, whom they had examined, 
spoke in highly favourable terms of the Officers of the Merchant 
Service. They said that the Board of Trade examinations had 
exercised a beneficial influence in raising the standard of education, 
and attainment in the art of navigation, and that the improvement 
among the Officers offered a bright contrast to the deterioration among 
the seamen. 

None will be found to dispute the general truth of these co.clusions. 
There is reason, however, to believe that in the nautical profession 
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many may yet be found equally unworthy in character and in know- 
ledge to occupy the important position of a ship master. Several 
members of the Consular Body, in their replies to the letter of inquiry 
in 1872, adverted to the deficiencies of the British ship masters, and to 
their bad conduct on shore. Mr. Gould, in his Report on the British 
Maritime Service in the Baltic, gives some figures, which show that 
British shipping is being gradually displaced by the Swedes and 
Norwegians, and he attributes their superiority in the race, not as it 
might have been expected, from the general tone of the shipowners, to 
the faults of the seamen, but rather to the inferiority of our ship- 
masters. Mr. Gould specially refers to the utter ignorance of foreign 
languages, displayed by the English, in marked contrast with the 
German and Scandinavian Officers, all of whom have received a good 
commercial education, and speak English and probably other languages 
in addition. Several of the Consuls allude to the insufficiency of the 
the salaries given to Officers of the Merchant Service. Unquestion- 
ably ship-masters are underpaid, as compared with persons of equal 
responsibility on shere, but the remedy lies with the parties to the 
bargain. The Legislature cannot interfere, and public opinion cannot 
do much. It is certain that there is immense competition among the 
more educated men before the mast for promotion to the quarter-deck ; 
and the shipowner has a perfect right to take advantage of any turn 
of the market in his favour, provided always that the Officers employed 
are equal to their work. In our own day, as in all former times, the 
Officers of the Merchant Service have been a mixed and various body, 
including many gentlemen of high bearing and education, and, at the 
lower end of the scale, no inconsiderable number, who possess none of 
the qualifications necessary, even for the most modest command. It 
is indeed unnecessary to insist on the same standard of excellence in 
all cases. The value of the ship and of the cargo, and the extent and 
difficulty of the voyage, must be taken into consideration by the ship- 
owner, in determining the amount of salary which he must give, and 
the qualifications which he will require in the commander of his ship. 
Every commander in the Merchant Service cannot be highly paid, 
but many are not so liberally rewarded as they ought to be. The 
lib ality of certain ship-owners was severely criticised by Cap:ain 
Toynbee, in his speech at the Society of Arts in their last session, 
when he referred to ships of 800 tons in the East India trade, where 
the masters were receiving only £10 a-month. Even in the best 
employment every Officer below the rank of Master is badly paid. 
The expectation of promotion is an inducement to subordinates to 
serve for years on a small pittance of from £4 to £7 a-month, con- 
siderably less in short than the wages of the carpenter or the boat- 
swain, who are working under their orders. 

Allowing that the Government cannot do very much to elevate the 
professional status of the Officers of the Merchant Service, and that it 
can do nothing to increase their rate of pay, IT venture to make one or 
two suggestions, which I should be glad to see adopted by the depart- 
ments concerned. The Board of Trade may raise the status, and 
improve the qualifications of the merchant Officers, by enlarging the 
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scope of their examinations, and by giving a certificate of a superior 
grade to Officers, who could pass in one or more languages, in which a 
certain colloquial facility should be required. To these acquirements, 
commercial subjects, including, for example, the theory of foreign 
exchanges, and the elements of commercial law, might be added with 
advantage. If the good results, which I venture to anticipate, were to 
follow from the encouragement, thus afforded, to a wider range of 
study, the Board of Trade might be justified in making the higher 
certificates, which at first should be the reward of those who passed a 
voluntary examination, a necessary qualification for the command of 
any ship exceeding a certain tonnage. 

The Admiralty might co-operate in this important work, and render 
a great service to the country, by requiring all Officers, before they 
receive commissions in the Reserve, to serve on probation for a year 
in the Royal Navy. Here again I am only repeating a proposal 
already made by Captain Wilson. The advantages of such a regula- 
tion ought to be mutual. The mercantile Officers would become in 
some degree familiar with the duties they would be called upon to 
perform in time of war, and the Admiralty would have an opportunity 
of testing the qualifications of candidates, before giving them commis- 
sions. In future, all Officers before they enter the Reserve, should be 
required to go through a three months’ course of gunnery at Ports- 
mouth; they should receive adequate pay while so employed; and if 
they failed to make reasonable progress, should be dismissed from the 
Reserve. 

It would be an encouragement to nautical study, and a graceful 
recognition of the Merchant Service, if a few studentships were founded 
at the Naval University at Greenwich, which should be opened to com- 
petition by all officers, after four years’ service at sea as mate or master 
of a merchant-ship. They should be tenable for one year, and should 
be of sufficient annual value to cover the necessary expenses of the 
student, and to give him in addition a sum equivalent to the income, 
which he would have earned, if he had been following his profession. 
I assume that each of the studentships would cost the Government 
about £120 a year. Five might be offered in the first instance, one of 
which should be reserved for Scotland, and another for Ireland ; and 
the number might be increased if the experiment proved a success. 

The good example of the Government might probably find imitators 
among the merchant princes and shipowners, who would found nautica! 
studentships, just as fellowships were founded by pious and benevolent 
men in ancient times at Oxford and Cambridge. 

It is necessary that I should conclude. Many difficulties in the way 
of carrying out my latter suggestions may present themselves to the 
minds of Naval Officers, even though they are sincerely disposed to wel- 
come as comrades and messmates the representatives of the Mercantile 
Marine. Something, however, must be done to make the resources of 
our maritime trade in men and ships available for the emergency of 
war. The maritime armaments of the great continental powers have 
been developed in such vast proportions, that it is only by the develop- 
ment of our naval strength, that our country can maintain her claim to 
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rank as a first-rate power. Our fleets cannot, however, be increased 
without such additions to the estimates, as the country would never 
tolerate in.time of peace. Naval expenditure may be economized by 
keeping a large proportion of your Officers and men on half-pay or 
in harbour ships, but a naval force gives a fallacious appearance of 
strength, unless it be kept in full efficiency by frequent employnient 
afloat. It should, therefore, be the aim of our naval administrators +o 
‘eate a thoroughly reliable reserve in the Merchant Service. The 
officers and the men of the Reserve must be made sailors in the mari- 
time trade of the country, and they must be trained to the use of arms 
in the Navy. Once more, if it be true that the condition of the 
Merchant Service is not in all respects satisfactory; if you want to 
raise the tone and the professional standing of the merchant Officers, 
and to improve the seamanship, and to raise the character of their 
crews, a closer intercourse with the accomplished and high-spirited 
officers and weil-disciplined seamen of the sister service will prove the 
most eifectual means of accomplishing the end in view. 

[ began with an enumeration of the causes of the alleged deteriora- 
tion of seamen; I conclude with an enumeration of the remedial mea- 
sures proposed. They are :- 

(1.) The abolition of the advance notes. 

(2.) The shipowners to be required to allow interest in case of 
unnecessary delay in paying off their crews. 

(3.) The Government to give a bonus to shipowners for apprentices, 
trained under suitable pala Seegin under engagement to serve for a 
year-in the Navy, and afterwards to join the Reserve. 

(4.) Training ships under the Admiralty to be established at the 
commercial ports, according to the plan of the Manning Commission. 
(5.) A compulsory self-supporting Seamen s Pension Fund to be 
established under the management of the Tieaed c* Trade and the 
guarantee of the State. 

(6.) Voluntary examinations in modern languages and commercial 
subje cts to be established for masters and mates; studentships for the 
officers of the Merchant Service to be founded at Greenwich. 

(7.) A scale of provisions to be prepared by the Board of Trade, and 
ships bound on long ocean voyages to be required to be provided 
avcordingly. 


The CuarrMan: Mr. Shaw Lefevre has very kindly offered to give us a few re- 
marks on the subject, and I will ask him to begin. 

Mr. Suaw Lrrevre, M.P.: I presume it is out of kind consideration to my 
Parliamentary duties, which may call me hence in a few minutes, that you 
have asked me to lead this discussion. In the presence of so many able and 
more distinguished persons, I have considerable hesitation in doing so; but at 
all events, it gives me the opportunity of being tbe first to thank my friend Mr. 
srassey for his extremely interesting and able paper. It shows, as all his works do, 
that deep study, that fairness and moderation of views, and that sense of public duty 
which so distinguish him. With most of his premises I most cordially agree. We 
have talked over the questions together on many occ asions, and I think we have 
worked out some of them together. I agree with him in thinking that there has 


been great exaggeration in whet has been said with regard to the deterioration of 
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our seamen. Mr. Brassey was good enough to quote from the replies to the circulars 
which I issued when I was at the Board of Trade five years ago to our Consuls 
abroad. Those replies might, with great advantage, be compared to replies made 
to a similar circular issued by the Board of Trade twenty-five years previously, and 
if you compare those two se ts of re plies, you will find that m: iny as are the com- 
plaints recently mz ade by our ( ‘onsuls, they were far greater twenty- -five years ago. 
I think without a sin; gle exc “am twenty-five years ago every Consul condemned 
our sailors in every possible way; but if you look at the replies which have been 
published in answer to the cire mabe, which I issued three years ago, you will find 
that though a great number of ome s speak in very unfavourable terms of our 
seamen, yet a good meny others s] “ak much more favourably. My impression is, 
therefore, that the seamen have a deteriorated ; but I believe public attention 
has been much more called to the subject, that the seamen have not improved 
relatively so much as other classes, so that there is still too much reason to 
complain of their general condition. Sexmen we must recollect are somewhat of 
an international class: they sutfer from evils not only at home but abroad, and 
when we know the condition of things at places like Callao, Quebec, New York, San 
Francisco, and many other ports where owr seamen are brought into cont ct with 
influences of the worst character, we cannot be altogether surprised that they have 
not joined in the general improvement which we see in other classes. Mr. Brassey 
lias also referred to the proportion of foreigners, and I think that he has shown 
that the relative number of foreigners has not so much increased as people sup- 
pose ; in fact it has somewhat diminished of late years, and I do not think there 
is much ground for complaint on that score. Mr. Brassey then went on to speak 

the training- ships for boys, and 1 quite concur in what he has said about the 
existing training-ships in our sacuiatete ports. They were formed generally with 
a double object, the main object being to rescue boys from the streets—what are 
called the street arabs. Others are reformatory ships, whose object is mainly 
to bring boys of that class to a somewhat better course of life. In that they 
have been eminently successful, but they have not — so successful in training 
hoys to the Merchant Service. Captain Wilson has lately pointed out that for the 
most part these boys when they leave the training-ships are not physically in a con- 
dition fitting them to be entered for the Naval Service ; and as we may presume 
that the Merchant Service requires men of equal physical condition to those of the 
Navy, we may conclude that these boys are not fit for the Merchant Service. My 
strong impression is, that a very large proportion of the boys that now proceed from 
these reformatory and training-ships are not re: lly good material for the Merchant 
Service. At the same time I have no wish to throw any discredit upon those ships. 
I believe they are doing an extremely good work in training and educating boys 


sh them every success. 
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from the criminal class to a better state of lif’, and I + 
Another defect about them is that the boys leave the ship at too early an age. I 
believe for the most part they are sent from these ships at the age of fifteen. Now 
ull experience shows that the best period for training boys for the sea, whether for 
the Navy or for marine service, is between fifteen and sixteen: therefore I was glad 
r mena to see in a cireular issued by the Admiralty that they make it a condition 

the grant towards such boys as enter the t third-class Naval Volunteers, that they 
‘hall be trained up to the age of sixteen. The period between fifteen and sixteen is 
really the important age for training boys for sea service, and unless you can keep 
the boys between those two years, I believe very little good is done. At the same 
time it must be admitted that there is creat difliculty in getting boys between those 
ages. For the Navy we enter the boys at fifteen, and they remain a year or a year 
and a quarter on board the training ships, and are then dratted for sea service. But 
ny friend Lord Gilford (whom I see _. will, L have no doubt, tell us that there 
is no very abundant supply of boys for the Navy. It is by no means easy to get the 
contingent of boys required for the Naval Service. We require every year some- 
thing like from 2500 to 3,000 boys, and [ believe at this moment the number is 
somewhat less ; and [ have a re collection of the difficulty in getting the adequate 
number. Then further, these boys who enter at the age of fifteen are paid by the 
Naval Service 9/. a year as wages, besides a free kit; and my strong impression 
is that if we go in for a large system of training boys for the Merchant Service 
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it will be found necessary, if you wish to retain them between the ages of fifteen 
ind sixteen, to pay them wages. I need hardly say that that will add con- 
siderably to the expense of the operation. Whether you will get the boys at all at 
the late age of fifteen I rather doubt. At that age all the other employments of the 
country are in competition with you; if you enter at an earlier age you may get 
them. At thirteen or fourteen I believe you could get them for two if not for three 
years, as proposed by Mr. Brassey. Therefore, really one of the difficulties to be 
considered in establishing a system of training boys for the Merchant Service is, what 
age are you to take the boys at ? how long are you to keep them? what conditions are 
you to make with regard to their future service ? and what prospects do you hold 
out to them of constant and proper employment? On all these points very much 
might be said. All I can say at present is, that though 1 have an inclination towards a 
scheme for training boys to the Merchant Service, I have not yet seen any scheme 
elaborated which I think will really hold water on those particular points. Mr. Biassey 
went on further to say, that in his opinion he thought it would be impossible either to 
get contributions from shipowners or totax shipowners for the purpose of training boys 
for the Service, and that the duty and obligation and charge would practically fall on 
the State. For my part I cannot agree with him. I do not see any more reason for the 
State paying the whole expense of training boys for the Merchant Service than 
for paying the expense of training boys for any other trade in the country; and it 
appears to me to be of the first importance that shipowners should understand that 
this duty should fall upon them. It may be said that the Naval Service may require 
it; but I think it is very easy to show that the Naval Service is quite sufficiently 
provided for irrespective of the boys we may train in this way. I do not intend to 
vo into the discussion that we had in this very place some time ago in regard to the 
entry of boys for seamen in the Navy; but I showed then that we have in the 
Navy sufficient men to send all possible ships that we have to sea on the outbreak 
of war without calling on our Reserves. In addition to that, we have the Coast 
Guard men, and some four thousand Naval pensioners; but we have also twelve 
thousand first class Naval Reserve men, and I think Lord Gilford will say that ifthese 
men can be obtained at the opening of war with such additional training as might 
he given in a few weeks ora month, they would be an extremely available class. 
3ut now, what is the possibility of the wants of the Navy at the outbreak of a war ? 
I presume nobody supposes that you would hire sailing vessels to send to sea. What 
we shall want seamen for, will be to send them on board steamers. No doubt we shall 
have to cover the sea with steamers, carrying one or two guns each ; and I presume the 
extreme number would be every steamer in the Merchant Service of this country. 
Now, what are the number of able seamen required to man all those steamers? I 
recollect going into the matter with Mr. Mayo, the Registrar of Seamen, and the 
calculation we made after careful enquiry was that all the steamers of this country 
are altogether manned by about 12,000 able seamen. Well, we have 12,000 Naval 
Reserve men (‘not for fighting’), no doubt, but we have 12,000 Reserve men ; 
and supposing we hired all these steamers with their crews, we should be able to 
place the Naval Reserve men on board, and, as I say, these steamers wouid not 
carry more than one or two guns, and a few trained men would be amply sufficient 
for them. Therefore I do not think there is any such claim upon the Government 
us would compel us to pay the expense of training boys for the Merchant Service. 
For my part, IT am ready from a Gorernmental point of view to contribute towards 
the training of boys for the Merchant Service ; but in the main I do think that the 
charge should fall upon the shipowners of this country. I have often heard it said 
that the shipowners find very great difficulty in getting men at the present day. I 
think Mr. Brassey has, to a great extent, shown that that impression has not a true 
foundation ; but I would ask this question, ‘‘Where do the yachtsmen get their 
‘*men?” Ihave often had occasion toask yachtsmen that question. It isa question 
of wages. They draw their men from a somewhat different class, from the fishermen 
of this country. The fishermen of this country are rather a higher class of people 
than the ordinary seamen. ‘They are for the most part accustomed to fore and aft 
vessels, and are extremely useful for such vessels, and probably would be equally so 
icrsteamers; but the owners of yachts induce, by higher wages, some five or six 
r‘rousand men every year to come from their fishing trade to the yachts. Now, [ 
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would ask whether shipowners, by offering better terms could not get men from the 
same class? For my part, I believe the question of the supply of the Merchant 
Service is in the main a question of wages, and if shipowners give sufficient wages, 
the men will not be wanting. 

Mr. Epwin Cuapwick: I wish to observe upon one point of the very able, and, 
on the whole, most important and satisfactory paper that has been read by 
Mr. Brassey, the subject of training for the Mercantile Marine. I think, the con- 
clusion which he has formed, and which my honourable friend, Mr. Lefevre, has 
formed, on the subject of that training, has been contined to the examination of the 
outcome of the training ships. Now there is experience, which, if it be fairly 
examined, will be found to be completely conclusive in respect to the outcome of 
the training in schools on shore, such as, at the Limehouse School, the Greenwich 
School, and a number of other schools where the training has been given with a 
mast and a skeleton deck, proving, beyond doubt, that on shore they give them almost 
all that is requisite for going on board, except their sea legs, heaving the lead, and 
one or two other matters. If you examine ship captains, you wili find that there 
is very little difference of opinion upon this point. ‘The effect of the training is 
marked practically in this way—that it is very common, when one of those boys 
comes on board, for the boatswain to say, ‘ My lad, from what ship did you 
“come?” He answers frequently, “IL have been in no ship, | came from a school ; ” 
to which the boatswain’s reply is, generally, “ You le; you are a deserter.” 
Mr. Brassey, says, that it is ~ undesirable to train seamen from such polluted 
sources as the pauper schools. Now, if | were to select any class at all for a good 
outcome, it would be the orphan childven brought up in the district half-time 
schools, from their infancy, and who have been uncontaminated by any association 
with adult paupers as in the Union houses, an essential distinction; and if you 
exaniine the outcome, ~ take the experience of people who have h¢ 1d experience 
of those boys, you will find that they stand in the highest class ; there is nothing 
on board any of the training-ships that will exceed them, of this same class of 
children. I venture to say that, upon a recent report and examination as to the out- 
come on board the “ Gecliath.” It was an enquiry made from every ship and place 
where they had gone, and the report was uniformly good, with exceedingly few 
exceptions. Now it is exceedingly important to consider these outcomes ; because, 
if you can train children on shore, you can provide a mast and skeleton deck for 
about £500, and you may train about eight or ten times the number on this method 
that you do on board ship. I think if that be fairly examined, it will be found to 
be one of the most cheap and economical ways of providing for an addition to the 
Mercantile Marine, and you would see in the result that it would be very desirable 
to have masts and these naval exercises extended throughout all the other ports and 
all the elementary schools that are there. J want it almost exclusively on sanitary 
syounds, because it is found that in these schools the naval training is an exceedingly 
good addition to the gymnastic training. We got a man from the “Exc -ellent,” 
who gave the boys naval training and the exercise of the guns, and altogether it is 
so valuable an addition to the gymnastics that sre requisite for the bodily treat- 
ment of these children, that | would recommend its being imported into schools for 
the simple up-bringing of the children of the wage classes without any reference to 
any special service ; but for civil manual work, as well as for naval and military 
service. But, in respect of their choice, there is this difficulty of bridging over 
the time. They usually get them through the training in these shore- schools at 
about 18, and there is the difliculty of bridging over the time till the 15th year, 
when they are left to choose for themselves ; they are not under obligation to join 
the Service, but about 70 per cent. of them have hitherto volunteered for the 
Navy, and whenever they have the opportunity, they volunteer for the Royal 
Marine. On asking the cause of their volunteering for the Royal Marine, the 
answer has been almost uniformly: ‘“‘ Because the Mercantile Marine is so dirty and 
‘so disorderly.” The difference between the two services in sanitary condition is 
attested by this fact, that the death rate in the Mercantile Marine is about 18 in 
1,000, while setting aside accidents in the Royal Marine, exclusive of deaths, in 
service, and in the “home stations, it is not above 6 in 1,000. One great clement 
has been omitted in the consideration of this question—as to the desire of the 
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shippers themselves to co-operate in this. It is a perfectly notorious fact, that 
shippers send out crews which would not be sent out but for full insurance. I 
think more might be said upon this; but I must only challenge the facts as to 
the sufficiency of the examination upon which the conclusion is based, that training 
and keeping are adequate for securing the necessary discipline, and are not half so 
expensive as in the training ships. 

Mr. Donatp Currie: Sir Hastings Yelverton and Gentlemen,—I had not 
expected to be called upon to say anything on this subject, although it is one in 
which every shipowner should take a very deep interest, but I will say, as briefly 
as possible, a word or two respecting the points brought forward by Mr. Brassey. 
[ do not know any subject which should be more interesting or more easy of settle- 
ment to a shipowner than this question of manning the Mercantile Marine; and 
yet Ido not think there is any shipowner quite capable of exactly deciding what 
ought to be done. It is a very complex question. It has become involved through 
late agitation and discussion, and it is not yet ripe for settlement upon a proper 
basis. National interests have to be considered in relation to war, and | advocated 
last year before the President of the Board of Trade, that our desire was, if possible, 
to secure interchangeableness between the Royal Navy and the Mercantile Marine. 
I think it can be accomplished. I think it ought to be accomplished. The 
Mercantile sailor is just as courageous and ready for his work—if he only knew 
what to do---as the seaman of the Royal Navy; but he must be trained for the 
qualities required in war, and the question at present is this: how is the interest 
of the shipowner since the abolition of the Navigation Laws, and with the com- 
petition to which he is exposed, to be brought into harmony with the national 
requirements, which should compel from him a ready acquiescence in anything that 
is for the national good? It is said, for example, Why should not the wages of 
A.B.’s in the forecastle be paid according to their ability? I think it would be 
nearly impossible to settle that, because you have no rule of judging before a man 
goes to sea, what his qualities are. The question is, will a man consent to go on the 
condition that the captain shall, upon his return, gauge his value? That will bea 
question of contract, and a difficult one. Again, if you carry out the principle 
involved in the suggestion of classing men as A.B.’s upon certilicates, you virtually 
establish a trades union, and you play into the hands of those who have advocated 
this trades union. At the time certificated engineers were put into ships the great 
difficulty pointed out by steam-shipowners to the Board of Trade was this: “ We 
cannot get qualified men with certificates,” but the Board of Trade told us that the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers would get us plenty. At that time we had to 
send the worst of engineers, often drunken fellows, on board because they held 
certificates ; so if you say now: “We will only take four-year A.B.’s,” you will 
commence by limiting the already small supply of scamen available for our ships. 
This means beginning at the wrong end. i think the great thing is to hold out 
inducements to the sailors to behave themselves, and by the encouragement of the 
old and friendly relationship between the sailor and the shipowner. That, however, 
is 2 matter not to be settled by legislation, though there are certain legislative means 
by which, perhaps, you can help to arrive at that end. I have had Masters of the 
Royal Navy and Capt ains of frigates applying for command of one of our steamers ; 
but there is a natural feeling among the Mercantile Marine that they should have 
nothing to do with naval men, while naval men do not care to associate with the 
Mercantile Marine officers. Hence there is a want of sympathy between the one 
and the other, which I would like to get done away with by making them inter- 
éhangeable in early youth. What is the inducement to a sailor to go into a merchant 
ship: Very little as far as Ican see. Three days ago I engaged a first-rate chiet 
officer—as good a man as anybody could find; and having no immediate place for 
him as first officer, I told him I could make him second officer. He agreed to it, but 
afterwards he came and told me that, as he lived in Scotland, and had a large family, 
he could not afford to live here, and I found that, after twelve years at sea, that man 
has scarcely enough to live on. Hence the question arises in my mind, What can 
be done to raise the status and the pay of officers, and the status and the pay of 
men? ‘The question is before the Central Committee of Shipowners for con- 
sideration. There are six or seven plans, one finds favour very much in the shape 
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put by Mr. Brassey, which will secure the advantage of proper early education 
and enlightenment and a proper tone, and which, getting them into the Navy, and 
the Mercantile Marine afterwards, will provide some resource in their old age; for 
very few sailors go to sea after they are fifty, and I want to know where they go. 
The way to do it, perhaps, will be to arrange some system of pension with a proper 
early training ; and that can only be got if you induce the sailor to see that he can 
get something on board the ship. 1 regretted extremely at the time that you 
reduced the Coastguard Service. I do not know anything more deplorable than a 
case such as that of the “ Deutschland,” and other cases where lifeboats, which 
inight have saved many lives, have not been launched, or have not been established, 
when they would have been of great service under the Coastguard. If we had these 
Coastguard men ready for war, they would be useful for times of peace: and it was 
false economy which discharged so many. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre asked, Why do 
yachtsmen get such good men? Every one knows thaf yachtsmen are drawn from 
the fishing vessels when they are idle. ‘Then there are able steady men who work in 
the yachts in the summer, making short voyages in the spring and autumn in 
Canadian and other vessels, which are shut up in the winter. Who was the Captain 
of the “ Cambria,” which won the race across the Atlantic? He was the Captain 
of one of the Canadian clippers. I have seen steamers go to sea with a crew of 
ninety men and not a drunken man, and amongst them there would be perhaps 
twenty Naval Reserve men; when any earnest shipowner tries to retain them, they 
do not want it; they won’t be engaged for a second trip. I know men now in 
command of ships, who were carpenters seven or eight years ago. There is no 
falling-off in the raw material, but there is a falling-off somehow or another, and I 
think it is very much owing to the increase of so many steamers suddenly, and to the 
competition throughout the whole world. We should deliberately consider what is 
best for the national interests and how they can be secured through the Mercantile 
Marine, and we owe much to Mr. Brassey for the care and judgment he has shown 
in the maturing of a plan to secure this development in the best way in the long 
run. 

Captain Sir GreorGE BrppLEcomBE, R.N.: The gentleman on my right made some 
observation with reference to the education of boys for the sea by having a vessel 
established on shore. Well, I have had a very long turn at sea life, and I do not 
know how it is possible to make boys available for sea service by preparing them on 
shore. Iam quite sure of that; and, therefore, I feel confident that no other system, 
if we are to introduce boys into the Mercantile Marine, will answer, than that of 
establishing vessels at our various ports in England and Ireland. I am very glad to 
see that the Government have lately wisely adopted an arrangement by which boys, 
who are found competent to join the Royal Navy from such vessels, shall receive a 
certain sum of money, that is,.the training ships will do so, which will assist in sup- 
porting them, because, fora long time past, these Institutions have been working with 
very great difficulty. I speak of the “Chichester,” the “ Arethusa.” and the vessel 
at Liverpool. They have been working with very great difficulty by getting contri- 
butions from their friends to support these vessels, and they have turned out a very 
large number of boys, some of whom have been proved, on being sent to Her 
Majesty’s ships, to be quite equal to those boys that have been trained on board the 
“‘Implacable,” and other ships of the Navy. Now if we can train in vessels of the 
character that I have described boys who are efficient and can be sent into the 
Navy for £25, while we are training them on board our own ships at an expense of 
£40, £50, or £60, I think we ought to encourage the establishment of these vessels in 
every port in England and Ireland. Some other remarks have been made to-day 
which, perhaps, it is unnecessary for me to touch upon. There are so many naval 
men here of great experience, that it would be unworthy of me to make any remarks. 
Still, I would just touch upon the subject of our British seamen. I see three or 
four Officers here (under one or two of whom I had the honour of serving many 
years ago), one an Admiral, who, when he commissioned a frigate, had the greatest 
difficulty in getting men. And what were the men we took on board our ship? I 
am speaking of 1838. Why, two-thirds were useless men, until we took them to 
sea and instructed them. Therefore, we must not conceive that in days gone by 
we had all these seamen which we now look forward to, and suppose we are to 
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get them at once, for in 1840 there was very great difliculty in procuring men for the 
Navy, which induced the Government ultimately to train boys, and have continuous 
service seamen. I happen myself to have served in the Mercantile Marine of this 
country for many years. It is quite true that our mereantile seamen in my early 
days were the best seamen in the world, and I believe these Officers will tell you that 
the men we received from the Mercantile Marine were the best seamen we got on 
board ship, and they did their duty in a most satisfactory manner after being 
properly encouraged. But a seaman in the Navy now is a very different man 
to what he was forty years ago. In 1834, the late Admiral Smart, commanding the 
“ Satellite,’ was the first man who introduced the system of exercising seamen as 
small arm men, and the first emplovment of sailors on shore for soldiers’ service was 
only in 1847; and the duties which seamen have now to perform in comparison 
with what they were forty years ‘ago are so various that the seamen th: at we hac 
in those days from the Mercantile Marine would have been totally ly useless now 
without twelve months’ exercise. I therefore think we cannot do better than go on 
in the old system of training men, not only for the Mercantile Marine but for the 
Navy; and if we can only arrange in any way to work the two together, so that the 
men shall serve a certain period of time in connection with the N yavy as well ag in 
the Mercantile Marine, then I think we shall attain a good object. 

Colonel Lord Waveney: I have neither professional knowledge nor experience, 
but [ rise to supply a very remarkable omission that I have observed throughout the 
whole of this debate, and that is with regard to the supply of seamen for the Marine 
Service and for the Royal Navy, from coasts on which, I believe, a sea breaks which 
would try the Officers, seamen, and ships of Her Majesty’s Service, and therefore, 
according to all analogy, is likely to produce seamen. I speak of the supply 
that may be expected from Ireland and her ports. It does not appear to have been 
present to the recollection of gentlemen that, at this moment, there is a ship, which 
has been lying for some time in the Lough of Belfast, which has trained a con- 
siderable number of young men drawn from the sources on which, some discredit, 
---but I think unreasonable discredit—has been east, those who have been rescued 
from a life of poverty or a life of crime, and also those who have taken shelter in 
Union Houses. I think I recollect that there was formerly a saying in the Royal 
Navy, that no Irish seamen were to be found, except between Cork Harbour 
and the Old Head of Kinsale. I know not how for that may be true, but I think 
the establishment of training-ships in the estuary of the Shannon, in the Harbour 
of Cork, in Belfast Lough, and other parts of the Irish seas, will be of great 
advantage, and I would recommend it to the attention of Mr. Brassey, who has 
given us such an excellent exposition of these matters, as a subject well worthy of 
consideration. The maritime enterprise of Ireland is not so extensive, but it 
reaches as far as the maritime enterprise of other parts of the country, and [ 
hope that on a future occusion we shall hear, not simply of one training-ship in the 
harbours of Ireland, but three, and perhaps four. 

Capt iin Fretp, R.N.: I should like to offer a remark or two. I have listened with 
much pleasure to the heuune given by Mr. Brassey, and we cannot be too thankful 
that we have a few civilians in the House of Commons who bring their minds to 
bear upon naval questions. ‘This is one worthy of the attention of statesmen ; but 
no statesman as yet has attempted to grapple with it. Ido not agree with much 
that has fallen from him, though there was much also that I was delighted to listen 
to. I donot agree that it is the duty of the State to pay one single farthing towards 
finding seamen for the Merchant Service, taking it as a question by itself. It can 
only be defended on one prine iple—that it should tend to give a supply of men to 
the Navy in times of a ney. On that principle alone it is defensible. 

Mr. Brassey: I said (p. 119), “The State cannot be called upon to expend a 
‘ sixpence more than it is necessary to lay out in order to provide for the wants of 

‘the public service.” I quite agree with the gallant gentleman. 

Captain Frerp: But you speak of giving the shipowner a bonus to the extent of 
£35 for taking boys out of these a or as apprentices. 

Mr. Brassey: To serve for a year in the Navy, and be under perpetual obliga- 
tion to serve when called upon. 

Captain Frerp: Even that I object to. I think that such payments are unncces- 
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sary and indefensible. If they are unnecessary, they cannot be justified, and I think 
i shall be able to show they are unnecessary. I quite agree with the extension of 
the training ship system round the coast, and I think it is the only proper system 
tor us to foster; but I see no necessity for the Government to make special grants 
for such a purpose. We need but an extension of our present educational system. 
We need but to make Government capitation grants, as we do to our ordinary 
national schools, and we could also call upon parents to pay ordinary school fees, as 
they do now in the national schools. With these fees, and a Government grant, and 
voluntary subscriptions, we should be able to have a nautical system of education, as 
well as the land system, for the children of this country. Iam confident that 
hundreds and thousands of parents would be only to glad to send their children to 
such schools, if they were fostered by the Government. ‘There would be no need 
for the Government to pay from time to time the shipowners to take children out of 
such schools. The managers of such schools have no difficulty now in placing their 
boys in any ships. Ido not agree with Mr. Brassey in his qualified approval of 
the plan of training lads by an artificial system. Why, the life at sea is an artificial 
life ; and in order to induce persons to lead an artificial life, they require an artificial 
training. I do not agree with the remarks depreciatory of taking children from the 
pauper class and the criminal class. I hold that children cannot be criminals in 
the true sense of the word. I hold that children are pure and untainted as a rule, 
and if there is any taint resting upon them, it is in consequence of the surrounding 
conditions of their lives; but if you train them in these ships, they will be trained 
as God-fearing citizens, and good seamen for the State. I say with 240,000 pauper 
children, such as we have now, we would do well and act wisely to encourage 
some of them to enter our training ships; and Iam satisfied that in the pauper 
schools of this country we should find hundreds of children who would be only 
too anxious to submit to be trained in these training ships preparatory to a sea life. 
I think that if a system of training ships, or training schools, in our various harbours 
and ports were established, in return for the Government grant, the State would 
have a right to lay down certain conditions just as in the Navy they make the 
parents on behalf of the children engage that the child shall serve ten years in the 
Navy. Why should not the State make the same rule with regard to training ships, 
and take the assent of the child by its signature, and compel the parents to agree 
that the child shall serve for ten years from the age of 18 in the Naval Reserve. 
{ do not care for the one year service in the Navy ; I do not care one straw for that ; 
but bind them at eighteen years of age, and let them receive some small retainer,— 
a matter of detail, easily settled by the authorities. With that provision, and 
knowing that the shipowners would only be too anxious to get such lads, there 
would be no necessity for paying the shipowners a premium, but vast numbers of 
lads would be growing up for the Navy in the Naval Reserve. I do not agree with 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre with regard to the number of men we should require in time o: 
war. I am confident that ten times the number he stated would be required. It is 
absurd to think that 12,000 men would be suflicient to man the steamers and fight 
them, and scour the seas in time of war. 12,000 would be of no service whatever 
to fight the steamers when armed with guns (Mr. Lefevre said A.B.’s). I was 
surprised to find Mr. Brassey state—but I presume he has good foundation for the 
statement—that the number of foreign seamen has diminished. 1 thought that was 
one of the evils which led to the diminution of the rate of wages, because there was 
such a large element of foreigners in the service ; but I am bound to accept his 
statement if he gives it. I can only speak practically. I live where seamen are con- 
stantly charged before me, as a magistrate, with mutiny and refusing to do duty 
on the high seas. Only last week a whole ship’s crew of Greeks were charged before 
me with refusing to do duty, and there was not a single Englishman, except t! 
officers, in the ship. It was the most difficult question I ever had to deal with in my 
life. There was not one man who could speak proper English, but there was one who 
could speak broken English, and that man had committed the greatest offence. If | 
had sent to Oxford to get a professor of Greek, he could not have understood them ; 
but before charging the man who could speak the broken English, I spoke to him a few 
kind words in order to induce him to fall in with my views. I then swore him in as 
an interpreter, and made him interpret the evidence against the others, and interpret 
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their answers back to me. Then having heard the minor case, we heard the case 
against himself. That is a curious illustration, showing that our ships are often 
manned with foreign seamen, and it is a terrible condition for Captains to have 
such crews. However, I am only too thankful to Mr. Brassey and others who take 
up this question. Unfortunately we have not enough naval men in the House of 
Commons to take it up. That is the proper place in which to thrash it out, but 
some good may follow from discussions in this theatre, if those in authority will 
take notice of them. 

Admiral Ommanney, C.B., F.R.S.: With regard to the employment of foreigners, 
T should like to mention one glaring instance that came before my observation last 
year. I took passage in a ship of a very infiuential company, which received a 
very large subsidy from the English Government. The crew of the ship, including 
stokers, numbered about 60 hands, every one of whom were either Italians or Greeks. 
On enquiry as to the reason for not employing British seamen, I was informed that 
the foreigners proved to be more sober. 

Mr. Greaves: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—There must be an extraordinary 
apathy in the Merchant Service at the present time when year after year meetings 
of this sort are held, and but very rarely does a shipmaster from the Mercantile 
Marine come forward. {I suppose the Mercantile Marine is demoralised by the 
presence of foreigners. For years I have been watching these things. Can you sup- 
pose there is any honest pride inthe young Englishman of the present day in going 
into the Mercantile Marine, when they find confronting them in every grade of life a 
foreigner who is more often preferred because he will go cheaper, or appears to have 
manners less ferocious in independence than the Englishman, and is more suave? 
Do you suppose that boys will be recommended to go to sea by their parents, or 
counselled to do so by their friends, when they know this? No, Sir; { always say 
to boys, “ Remember this, that so soon as ever you have made yourself fit and 
capable to be brought on to the quarter-deck, and go through your grades, in every 
grade that you go through, you will find yourself confronted with a foreigner who is 
equally esteemed, and in many cases by a low class of shipowners, much more 
esteemed than youare.” It isa difficult question, but the difficulty began at the time 
that the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 was brought in. Those who brought in 
that Act might have looked down the vista of time and seen the whole of the altera- 
tions in the Statute Book as they now stand, as a necessary consequence of their 
beginning de novo without knowing what they were going to begin about. I want to 
say something about the status of the masters in merchant ships, because at the 
conclusion of the session of the House of Commons last year, Mr. Brassey made some 
allusion-to bringing forward some measure to improve the status of shipmasters. 
Now I will ask, how are you going to improve the status of the shipmaster, a extra 
or ab intra? You cannot do it ab extra, but you can do it ab intra, and almost 
by a stroke of the pen. I contend this, that the whole system of the education of 
Officers in the Mercantile Marine at the present moment is as thoroughly upside 
down as it would be possible for the ingenuity of a fiend to make it. It his been 
decided that we shall all pass examinations, but it has never been decided that we 
should be educated upon those first principles that make the education almost a 
matter of pastime,—of pastime almost to the youth, but certainly a pastime to the 
up-grown man. Weare examined upon what? Upon rules? Do we know the 
reason of our rules? Do we know anything about spherical geometry ? Do we know 
anything about plane geometry, or trigonometry? Can we tell the why and the 
wherefore, or the because, that lies at the back of the rule, and makes the rule a 
rule? You shail test it in this way. You shall collect the whole of those in this 
country who are engaged in teaching navigation, and you shall take the gentleman 
and examine him first, who is the inventor of the sphereograph and ask him how they 
set about the education of men? Thirty shillings is paid by a smart young fellow who 
thinks his arithmetic was pretty good when he was young. He is ground through 
the rules for second mate; he is coached over and over again, and he goes up and 
passes. For 10s. or 15s. more he can be ground at the end of another voyage for 
only mate; for 10s. or 20s., he can then get all the rules for passing for mate ; and 
then, at his leisure, he can go on grinding to pass his examination for Master; and, 
if you take him the day after he passes his examination for Master, and tell him, “ I 
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“do not want any of these calculations worked out with those niceties that have 
“been impressed upon you, but will you tell me the why and the wherefore that 
“lies at the back of the rule, and makes the rule a rule,” he cannot do so. Now 
boys learn that at the Blue Coat School. Last year I was down at the East End of 
London with two Officers belonging to one of the oldest and most honoured firms in 
this country. Naturally we began to talk on this subject, and we talked much in 
this way. The elder, the chief Officer, a splendid fellow, said, “There, if I had 
“ been educated like that man,” pointing to the second Officer, “I should be ten 
“ times the man I am ;” and he certainly looked all over aman. “But,” he said, 
“ the difference between us is this. He was educated at the Blue Coat School: he 
“ chose to go to sea; he got 25 guineas and a watchs; and only the other day he 
went back to that school, after being away five years, and passed his examination 
with credit, and got 25 guineas more; but I was weaned upon rules, and brought 
up on rules, and now the whole effort of my life is to find out why the rule is a 
“rule.” As Mr. Lindsay says, in the fourth volume of his book, owners are sorely 
in want of men who have had their minds opened by education, so as to be fit and 
honourable representatives of them in foreign countries, and able to conduct their 
business properly ; and one of the most diflicult things that a shipmaster has to 
do in the present day, though he has taken his ship all round the world, is to 
sail through the difficulties that beset him. We have initiated training-schools for 
the seamen of all the world, and now we are going to initiate training ships for 
ourselves. That is upside down, and we say we are going to educate those boys 
as a matter of benevolence, when we ought to say, we are doing our duty to our 
neighbour as solemnly as we can that we may do our duty to our God. Whether 
it is better to have ships or training establishments on sliore is a matter 
that will settle itself. What we want is to redeem these poor gutter-snipes 
who otherwise must go to prison for things which are regarded as crimes in 
them, but which are never mentioned in a well-behaved house. One half of them 
do not know better; but these are God’s seedlings, and it is our business 
to educate them, and they will go by a natural process into the Mercantile Marine, 
or the Navy, or some other industry ; but do you think it is rational to expect them 
and their parents to sit down and give a written obligation that at the end of a 
certain time they are going to pay you back by a number of years’ service? Do 
you think you can ask any boy of 16 or 18 to make an agreement to pay back in 
time of service the value of the education he has got? Why, the very boys whom 
we get into the Navy at 18, when they come to man’s estate, see perfectly well that 
the bargain, from their point of view, does not sit fair and square upon their 
shoulders, and they leave. How is the British Merchant Service going to afford you 
anything like a supply of seamen when that service does not rear its own? How do 
you suppose the British Mercantile Marine is going to thrive when there is such a 
large body of foreigners of all nations demoralising them? There was a time when 
this was a country; now it is a shop. Well, if that is the case, then abandon 
all these discussions; do not let us have anv more meetings of this sort. Say 
what you are going to do, and doit. If the State, as I contend, has a right to the 
service of every man in the Merchant Service, let us have some sensible way of 
combining the two, no empirical ideas, nothing of that sort; but you will find that 
on board a merchant ship—and I, as a master of a merchant ship, know them fore 
and aft—our men have no sympathy with the Navy, because they are are now a 
totally different class of men from those I lived with in the forecastle in 1834 or 1835. 
There is no similarity at all. Why, ou board the last ship but one I had, we could 
talk eight languages among 27 men; no matter what you said, or what language 
you used, so long as you gave the necessary pantomime. We have heard a good deal 
about provisions in the Merchant Service being bad, and I have seen a considerable 
quantity, and perhaps tasted it. I will ask you, how is it a thousand barrels of 
meat, condemned for the Royal Naval Service, are passed out through the ship 
chandlers, provision merchants, and so on, and find their way on board merchant 
ships? Only the other day, a young friend of mine told me that he was lying in 
Buenos Ayres, and, when the chief officer had gone ashore, they (ook the opportunity 
of calling alongside a gunboat there and asking the Commander to send a Lieu- 
tenant on board to examine their food, and the Lieutenant came on board and 
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condemned the whole of the stores, and it came out of one of Her Majesty’s yards. 
Now, with regard to the question of apprenticeship, it is said that it is impossible 
to re-enact the law making apprenticeship compulsory, as though we could not take 
two steps backward with the view of making a bold spring forward. I do not sce 
why every sailing ship should not be obliged to take a certam number of apprentices 
for x certain period, according to her tonnage. The difficulty is nothing if you will 
but do it ; but if you go round about and talk all over this country about it, every- 
body has a private lion in their path, which they decline to go by on any considcra- 
tion whatever, though they will go overand look at their neighbour’s lion. There is 
another reason why foreigners ought not to be placed in command of our ships. 
A ship is an integral part of our Empire. ‘The master is aman wxder authority ; 
the Board of Trade sits pretty hard upon him ; but he says to this man, “ Go,” and 
he goeth ; and I say that such a man ought to be ason of the soil. I say that 
every foreigner whom you permit to stand under your flag, putting your laws in force 
against his ship’s company, is occupying the place of a son of the soil ; and in his place 
there is a son of the soil walking about who is disaffected by what passes around 
him, and he does not join the Royal Naval Service and make it that bully service 
which it ought to be. You have lost all the esprit de corps out of the Service, not 
because men are less honourable than they were 45 years ago when we swept the 
sea, but simply because you have done nothing at all to foster it, but everything 
deliberately to kill it. At this present moment the two services are separated, and 
one difficulty that you have is this: you do not hear the truth. You have Royal 
Commissions, and ‘Special Commissions, and Committees, and you get all the most 
respectable men from all the great employs to give evidence. Now, you will find 
that the men in nee American, the Canadian, the West Indian, the Pacific lines, 
know nothing about the Merchant Service. I was in command in the West Indian 
rail for some years, and in fulfilment of our duties in carrying out our daily walk 
ia life, we hardly came in contact with anybody except our brother officers, and a 
class of passengers of the highest respectability, from whom we could learn by con- 
versation at the table that which we never learned before. Such men have no 
sympathy for the Merchant Service, and they really do look down on the Merchant 
Service. I beg their pardon, they do not look down ; they look over it. They do 
not know our wants, our troubles, and the difficulties that exist now between the 
master and the owner. We cease now to enjoy the confidence of our owners. The 
telegraph does all the work. We are but the bell-wether to take our ship across 
the sea and back again; but if we have to be the lawyer of our ships, to instruct 
counsel, and to do the whole thing from beginning to end, so as to be conscientious 
and good servants to our owners, there is the position of difficulty, and that is 
where we find that we are always behind hand. I do not presume to go into the 
question of the proportion of foreigners to Englishmen, but I can say this, that it 
is no use to introduce decimals into those proportions. Decimals do not belong to 
these things. We are practical men. Ove more or one less as the years yary 
one against the other, is not two chucks of a brass farthing in the arguinent. 
The Englishman is deteriorated ; you cannot find him in the quality, you cannot 
find him in the physical stamina, and you cannot find him in the ability. In fact, 
what we used to call A.B.’s are gone out of oy Merchant Service, because the 
Navy Reserve has got the élite of all the men, and, if you take all the best men out 
of all the steamers, who is going to lay out the a to make all those steamers 
useful? There is a practical ps of looking at these things, and, if we are to be 
fostered,—grand-mothered, I believe, is the proper phrase now,—pray let it be 
done in an out-and-out — ‘al spirit. 





The} present system n of legisl viens tow the British Redshauk: Service is the miserable 
system of working tide’s works without even taking “ the young of the flood”’ close 
in shore, and then sti anding boldly out and crossing the body of the flood stream so as 
to make “a tide and half tide,” and so long as this style of ‘legisl: iting for the greatest 
industry in the world obtains, so long will all our diffie ultie s continue to increase. 
We are in a most critical position, the eyes of our competitors—of all the world— 
are upon US ; and if we are not recalled from our present condition of fatuous and 
judicial delusion, the finale inust be the entire collapse of this nation. Trade and 
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Lord Esiineton, M.P.: I will trespass, for a few moments, on a ground that will 
commend itself to the hearts of everybody here. If there is one feeling stronger than 
another in the breast of every Englishman, and I hope every Englishwoman also, it 
is that of justice, and I wish to be allowed to say one word in justice to foreign 
seamen, because I have this morning had an opportunity of conversing with a man 
who probably knows this subject as well as or better than any other man at this 
moment in England. I shall not mention any names, but some friends here, who 
know the shipping interest, will recognise whom I mean. He has been engaged in 
the port of Liverpool—a very good scene for such labours—upon a close inquiry, for 
four years, into the « ‘ondition of the Merchant Service. Therefore, when I state him 
as my authority, it is no mean authority. Now, I am going to state a fact which he 
told me, which no doubt will startle a good many gentlemen here present. ‘There 
are, making all deductions, not more than 40,000 “able seamen in the Merchant 
Service of this country. Out of the 160,000 or 170,000 British seamen employed in 
ships clearing and entering British ports, there are not more than 40,000 A.B.’s that are 
thoroughly able seamen! And how many of those able seamen does this meeting sup- 
pose are foreigners? Not less than 15, QUO! That is a fact so remarkable that I think 
it will startle ¢ a great many persons who bear it. But let us follow that out a moment, 
and observe our position. First of all let me say, in justice to the foreigner whose 
character has been rather lightly spoken of to-day, that I am in a position to state, 
without fear of contradiction, that some of the best seamen in tlie Merchant Service 
at this moment—I say it as an Englishman, with sorrow, but with truth—are 
foreigners, and those men are drawn from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany. 
Now, we know that the character of those men is very like our own, and they improve 
upon our character, because they are more docile, and more obedient, and more 
loyal to their superiors. ‘That is a remark that I believe is a correct one. But now 
look at the position that we should be placed in, supposing a sudden outbreak of war 
were to occur, and we have had bitter experience, not in this country, but in Europe, 
of what an outbreak of war means. It is a sudden and a sharp blow. Supposing a 
war, on any large scale, were to break out, we should probably lose at once something 
like 15,000 able seamen, because they are foreigners. Well, then, I come to the 
point my honourable friend has pressed upon us, end it is an official point which I 
have often heard in the House of Commons pressed, with some power and much 
authority, by persons in high official situations. They talk very much, and rather 
big, about having 12,000 Naval Reserve. Now, I want to ask any First Lord of the 
Admiralty, or anyone connected with the Admiralty, how many of those men do 
they suppose they can get on a sudden outbreak of war? I do not believe they 
would get more than one-third of those men. They might get 4,000, and think 
themselves very lucky if they got them. But then, if we are to lose something near 
to 15,000 able seamen—foreigners—and we are only to command, on a sudden out- 
break of war, the services of 4,000 Naval Reserve men, why, our position is a very 
serious one. You have not got, to start with, above 40,000 altogether, and you have 
got the whole commerce of this country to carry on, and at the s same time you have 
to form the first line of defence against any combination of naval power “that you 
may have to meet. It is an extraordinary thing to me that we are asked to vote 
vast sums of money, year by year, and expensive schemes are presented to us of 
mobilization of forces, and formation of camps, and fortifications to lock up—God 
knows— how many thousands of our troops, but the question of our Naval Militia 
seems to me never to enter into the minds of our legislators. We have gone 
on, for years, upon Bonaparte’s motto, which is the falsest in the world, “ Nous 
ne faisons rien nous laissons faire.” To trust the defence of these islands 
to such a maxim us that seems to me the height of folly. We must take 





commence are a means to national strength, and by these the nation is to be main- 
tained ; but if the nation is to be legislated for, as if our sole ambition is to be a 
shop, governed by a sliding and descending scale of conventional honesty, then our 
doom is already written. ‘In conclusion, we have had and enjoyed the prestige of 
the past solely because we are the trus stee s of the future and yet unborn generations. 
What if we have betrayed this great National Trust ? 
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some step for the comprehensive organization of our Naval Militia. I believe 
that is the first duty of our statesmen, but 1 have not the weight or authority 
to say what the exact form that it should take should be. I augur well, how- 
ever, from the efforts of such men as my honourable friend, and these public 
discussions, which, I trust, will awaken the mind of the country to the vital 
importance of this subject. I will only ask leave to say one more word. We 
have heard a great deal about the demoralisation of the seamen. I have 
attended to this subject a good many years; I do not pretend to be an authority, 
because I have not the means of becoming so, but by constant attention you must 
learn something, and I do not believe that, in themselves, the seamen are one bit 
worse, but probably rather better, than they were ; but there is a system of engaging 
and discharging seamen in this country which has been in praetice for a long time, 
and which is most detrimental to discipline. I allude to the engagement of the crews 
at the shipping office, and I will tell, in two words, what I believe to be at the 
bottom of a good deal of that feeling, not of disloyalty, but of disrespect and dis- 
regard for their officers, which is fatal to discipline, and which is engendered and 
fostered by that system. The seamen are not often very highly educated men, 
or men of the world, although they travel a good deal, and they have a sort of 
idea in their minds that they owe a double allegiance, to the shipowner, in the 
first place, and to the shipping-master, who is a Board of Trade officer, in the 
next place. That system of engaging crews under the control ané superintendence 
of the Board of Trade official, which the shipping-master really is, tends to 
produce that feeling, and tends, moreover, to prevent the master having the 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of his crew before he goes to sea. I 
believe that that is a most mischievous system for the country, because unless 
you can bring them into relationship with one another, it is impossible to expect 
that those cordial relations which should exist, will exist between them. They 
may form themselves in the course of a long voyage, but then there is a system 
pursued which is very destructive to discipline, and that is the recording of the 
offences and the reading them out from the log to the seamen, however petty the 
offences may be. That causes, in his mind a rankling feeling of antipathy to his 
officer, knowing that he will be punished or fined when he gets on shore. That 
is a very bad system. I won’t detain you longer, but I think if this question of the 
shipping office is really looked into, you will find it was avery great mistake to 
supersede, even for the convenience afforded by the shipping-oflice, the old system 
of engaging the crews under the responsibility of the master, as he chose, some few 
days before the ship sailed. 

Mr. Corry: I do not intend to make any observations at this late stage of the 
proceedings, but I wish to propose that this very interesting discussion be adjourned. 
I think there are a great many gentlemen who would like to express their views on 
the subject. We have heard some very able speeches, and some very different ex- 
pressions of opinion, and I think it might perhaps be an advantage if this subject 
were still further discussed. If it is the will of the meeting, I should move ‘hat 
this discussion be adjourned. 

he motion having been seconded by Captain Pim, R.N., with Mr. Brassey’s 
acquiescence, the meeting was adjourned to Thursday, 24th instant, at three o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN : Before we separate, Iam sure you will join with me in thanking 
Mr. Brassey for his very interesting lecture. 
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ADJoURNED Discussion. 





Thursday, February 24th, 1876. 


Apmirat Sir HASTINGS R. YELVERTON, G.C.B., in the Chair. 





Mr. Corry: Sir Hastings Yelverton, Ladies, and Gentlemen: When I moved the 
adjournment of this debate, I was scarcely aware of the responsibility it devolved 
upon me, but still, as a practical shipowner and as one who has had considerable 
experience on the question before us, I may be allowed to make a few remarks. 
I have listened with very much pleasure indeed to Mr. Brassey’s able, moderate, 
and suggestive paper, and with many of his suggestions [ most heartily agree, yet 
to some I must take exception. Briefly alluding to some of the principal features 
of his paper, the first point that struck me was this, he rather doubted whether our 
sailors had deteriorated as a body. I think those who have had practical experience 
will admit that as a class they have deteriorated. I will not deny that, perhaps at 
the present time there are as many good sailors as there were twenty years ago, but 
there are certainly twice as many bad ones. Looking at the rapid progress of our 
trade, it was scarcely possible that the quality could have been kept up to the 
standard. Now, a great many reasons can be urged why sailors have deteriorated ; 
one reason is that steamers employ a large number of seamen, but do not make 
sailors. Another reason is, our ships are now fitted in a different way to what they 
were years ago, in fact, the whole study of the shipowner is how to dispense with 
what we call skilled labour, that is to do as much work on deck as we can, and to 
render ourselves as much as possible independent of that skilled labour which we 
cannot always obtain. This answers the purpose to a certain extent, but when any 
emergency or any accident occurs we find ourselves at a great loss. Mr. Brassey 
referred to the fact that a fewer number of men were now employed to man a given 
amount of registered tonnage of shipping than formerly, and that this proved that 
the quality of the men cannot have deteriorated. This argument, however, falls 
through, when we consider that ships are now of a very much larger class than 
formerly, and require fewer men comparatively to man them. Apart from this, the 
superiority in fitting of the modern class of ship would fully account for the 
difference he refers to. While claiming that sailors are pretty much as they were 
formerly, he thinks, and we all think and hope, that some means may be devised for 
improving their condition, and a number of the suggestions he threw out are 
deserving of our best attention. He refers to the want of enccuragement which 
has hitherto existed for any special exertion on the part of the sailor and the in- 
sufliciency of pay. He acknowledges that this last defect has been in a measure 
remedied, and that the pay is now as much in proportion as in other trades, 
especially taking into account the facilities of learning the trade, if you may call it 
one; it is scarcely so now, that is, there are so many who go into it, who have not 
gone through the preparatory training requisite to make good seamen. Mr. Brassey 
also referred to the advance notes. ‘This is a very difficult question, and one which 
has had the careful attention of our General Shipowners’ Committee, and is a 
subject on which I should like to say a few words. We all deplore the abuses 
which he described, but I think the remedy might be in many cases worse than the 
disease. It was not a shipowner’s measure, it was designed purely for the benefit of 
the sailor. The shipowner would much prefer to give no advance, and would be 
willing to give higher wages to dispense with advance, but we find we cannot obtain 
sailors without it. Perhaps the most practical way would be gradually to reduce 
the amount from a month to half a month’s advance, till the seamen are trained to 
more provident habits, as now they must have something to start with. Besides, if 
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vou do not give an advance, you must introduce a very objectionable feature on 
board your ships, namely, the truck system, which has a great many abuses con- 
nected with it. However, I think the last defect to which My. Brassey reterred, 
was the most important one, that is the want of systematic training for our sailors. 
The great bulk of our sailors are not trained, or at least the training is of such a 
slight caracter that you can scarcely call it training at all. After being perhaps a 
year and a half in a coaster, they join our ships as A.B.’s. Our captains, of course, 
know that these are not competent A.B.’s, but still they are all so much alike that 
it is difficult to discriminate among them, I will give you an instance in point. 
I hada ship of 1,800 tons lately arrive at Calcutta, the captain wrote to me with 
reference to her, and he said, “ With regard to the crew, they are very willing and 
“are fairly able to make and take in sail, but I can only find four or five men out 
* of the whole crew competent to steer the ship.” (She carries a crew of forty men. 
all told.) Now this ship is remarkably easily steered and has all the best appliances 
for steering. This will show you that the quality is certainly not what we would 
like to see. One of the remedies Mr. Brassey proposes is the classification of sea- 
men. This, at first sight. looks very well indeed, but I think, as was pointed out 
at the last meeting, it opens up a very dangerous question, that is the question of 
frades’ Unions, and all who have had experience of Trades’ Unions, would be vers 
sorry to see anything of the kind introduced at sea. We have enough of di: 
comforts and annoyances without having this system introduced in our ships. We 
can very well understand, if the ships were ready for sea, the Trades’ Unions might 
have it in their power to stop the ship and make their own terms, and therefore. 
while it looks well, the dangers are so great that shipowners as a body would fight 
shy of it. With regard to discharge, the discharge note should be a certificate of 
classification and our captains are to blame that it is not more so. Of course any 
one will take seamen who have good discharges for a number of years, and some 
captains will only take men who have good discharges, and I think this is the right 
track to goon. If aman cannot produce a discharge it is a sure sign that there is 
something wrong about him. I have a ease in point. I hada sbip which lately 
went down to Gravesend with one of the crew deficient, and I was surprised to find 
the captain refusing to ship a powerful looking man who presented himself, simply 
because he had no discharge. The consequence was he had to take two, because the 
men who had discharges were not up to the mark in physique. 

A suggestion was thrown out by Mr. Brassey that we should retain picked seamen 
while in port. I think that is scarcely practicable, at least in sailing ships after long 
voyages. 1 know that while in port they won’t stay with us, and if they join a week 
or two before the time, as we sometimes allow them to do, they are comparatively 
useless, as the deck men, who are trades unionists, will not work with them. Another 
point he brought out was the personal intercourse of the owners with the seamen. 
Now, I cannot see very well how that can be accomplished. We, of course, as he 
well knows, do not take cruises with our ships, and the only intercourses we may 
have is in occasionally going down to Gravesend, when I do not think, as a rule, the 
men are in a fit state for social intercourse. We now come to the important 
question of training ships. This is a question occupying a great deal of public 
attention and a great deal of shipowners’ attention. It is regarded by many as a 
panacea for all the evils connected with our seamen, and many philanthropists look 
upon it as combining two very desirable objects, viz., getting rid of a dangerous 
ciass of our rising population and making them worthy members of society. I do 
not altogether agree that it is a panacea for all the evils, but I believe it has many 
good features, and therefore should be encouraged. Unfortunately the great bulk of 
those who are at present in our training ships, are not the class of boys we would 
select as our apprentices to make seamen of. I would much prefer a few lads 
brought up on the coast or in the country, to any number of these waifs of society : 
in fact you can scarcely expect that they will turn out anything but indifferently. 
Their early training and influences have been certainly not of the best character. 
If a better class of boys can be induced to join, the result would no doubt be 
different. I think, moreover, it is a very artificial system. Comparatively little 
training can be done on shore. If you wish to train a boy you must send him to 
sea, and I would suggest that proper cruisers should be fitted out merely for the 
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purpose of instructing these boys. First they would require a certain amount of 
training on shore and then be transferred to these special cruisers, for the purpose 
of teaching them something of their duties at sea. I do not think Mr. Brassey’s 
plan for subsidizing owners carrying apprentices would work; I do not think we 
would like to be so subsidized. We do not require this artificial help. We do 
carry apprentices, all the large shipowners do carry apprentices, and many not only 
carry them without premiums but give premiums instead of receiving them. I may 
say, in answer to some remarks made by gentlemen who spoke at the last meeting 
about foreigners, and especially foreign Officers having the preference, that four or 
five of our present captains served their time in our employ, and all the others have 
been Officers with us, so that we do not forsake those who have served us. We take 
apprentices really with the object of making our Officers ; it is not with the idea of 
making sailors, they are of too high a class for that. You cannot well combine the 
two classes, you cannot take apprentices and ordinaries or training-ship boys 
together, because, as in our own practice, if we take apprentices we must have all 
the rest A.B.’s, as we find when we do ship all A.B.’s, that there are a great many 
very ordinary ones among them. With regard to the pension fund for raising the 
status of seamen, I think that is a very desirable object, but you will not get Jack 
to subscribe to it. If it is done at all, I have no hesitation in saying it will be done 
at the expense of the shipowner, that is, whatever is put into the Pension Fund will 
be practically a tax on the shipowners over and above the wages. The men will not 
be muleted of their wages for any such object. The foreign element has been 
alluded to several times in this debate, and we cannot very well dispense with it. 
A great many of these foreigners are the best seamen we can get, all, in fact, from 
the northern coasts (Norway, Sweden, and Denmark) are the best and the most 
trustworthy men. In fact, we make sure that if such men sign articles, they will 
come on board sober and fit for their duties, and, therefore, we give them the pre- 
ference. We do not care for any southerners, as we find that they are not so trust- 
worthy nor such competent seamen. The northern men, as a rule, are steady, sober, 
and very attentive to their duties, and are trained seamen ; brought up from boy- 
hood along their coasts, they are really our very best men and we would certainly 
miss them. Lord Eslington made a very telling remark when he referred to what 
would occur if all these 12,000 foreigners had to be dispersed in the event of a war. 
Now, I think the practical effect would be, that that would not occur. The sailors 
of any particular nation with which we were at war would perhaps leave our 
employ, but the bulk would stay where they were. Mr. Brassey referred, with 
much feeling, to the dangers and temptations that besct the sailor. We all acknow- 
ledge that. and have to make great allowances, and no one can think of these dangers 
and temptations to which the sailor is subject, without having his sympathies roused 
in his behalf and allowing very large latitude for his misdemeanors. 

Mr. Svirting Lacon: Sir Hastings Yelverton, I rise at this early period of the 
discussion to ask your permission to read a statement which appeared in the 
Shioping Gazette of last evening. You are aware that delegates are now sitting in 
London from all the ports of the United Kingdom, I think as many as fifty, and 
this statement has been prepared in order that it may be submitted simultaneously 
to them and to this meeting. It contains a distinct proposition, because in reading 
the paper of the Honourable Member, I am at a loss to know what his proposition 
is, or in fact what is at this moment the proposition before this meeting. 1 do not 
agree with the Honourable Member with regard to seamen’s pensions and seamen’s 
funds. The thing has been tried over and over again, and what between the mal- 
administration of these funds, and a variety of causes, the funds are squandered, 
and seldom get into the hands of those for whose benefit the fund was established. 
At the latter part of this statement, when I allude to the employment of the young 
Officers of the Navy, I believe I shall adduce facts which perhaps will rather sur- 
prise you. Since the last meeting I have been among shipowners. They had heard 
of our very satisfactory meeting here on Friday, and they asked me, “ Who are you, 
“and what are you ?”—of course alluding to the Institution. “ What is your con- 
“ stitution, and who are your members?” But when I told them that the discus- 
sions in this theatre were open to all comers, they said that they were very glad to 
hear such opinions, and especially were they desirous of hearing the opinions of 
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naval Officers ; and even should this discussion involve another adjournment, they 
hoped that another adjournment would take place, in order that the subject might 
be thoroughly thrashed out. Now, Sir, the course which I wish to pursue is to read 
the following communication which I furnished to the Shipping Gazette, and it is 
headed “ The Supply of Seamen :”>— 

‘“When the controversial points in connection with our Mercantile Marine 
‘are in a fair way of settlement, this subject (the supply of Seamen) will remain, 
and must become paramount, for it involves not only the well-being of our Mer- 
cantile Marine, but also the prospective defence of the country. No subject, said 
Lord Eslington, in his speech of this day at the Royal United Service Institution,. 
is of more importance to: the country, and no subject has been more thoroughly 
‘neglected. When the deputation of shipowners waited upon Mr. Disraeli a 
‘short time ago, if, instead of a series of resolutions, they had come with, say 6d. 
“a ton in their hands, the Premier would probably have said to them, ‘ Did I not, 
‘*tell you, gentlemen, that you were masters of the position, and now that we 
‘understand each other we can work together, and see whether something cannot 
‘now be done for your benefit as well as for the good of the country, for Parlia- 
“ment has reported that there oug)t to be a greater interchange between the 
** Royal Navy and the Mercantile Marine. But no words of an Act of Parlia- 
‘ment, nor action of the Government, will put things right ina day. If an evil 
‘has been for years accumulating upon us, it may take years of hearty unanimity 
‘to get things back into a healthy condition. Above all, gentlemen, you must 
‘ ‘re-establish the old relation of master and servant, and you must take care 
‘that your servants are not driven into the coal mines and workshops of 
‘England. The days are gone by, let us hope, when they will be sent to gaol 
‘with hard labour for refusing to go to sea in unseaworthy ships at the risk of 
“ «their lives; while others of them have left the sea, and have not waited for such 
“ «tender treatment.’ Five years ago, by returns from Liverpool, it appeared that 
“ nearly 70 per cent. of the shipowners were in favour of compulsory apprenticeship ; 
“and within the last few days Iam informed, upon high authority, that they are now 
“all but unanimous on the subject. But compulsory apprenticeship would in these 
“ days be met by arguments and obstacles which would be fatal when it was brought 
“ betore the Legislature. ‘The problem is this: the boys of the country cannot get 
“to sea, and the boy is father of the man, and it is most important in this great 
“ maritime country that we should have trained men (putting aside in these days of 
steam the old term ‘sailor’) with sea legs and sea stomachs, and a readiness 
“ of resource in moments of emergency and danger, which no landsman can either 
‘appreciate or understand, and which can only be acquired at sea when young. 
“The word ‘compulsory’ has, as applied to this question, this meaning—that 
“all should be equally weighted, for what is obligatory upon all would be a 
“ hardship upon none ; and the same argument would apply to our competition with 
“ foreigners, who, equally with ourselves, must bring up their own boys. Assuming 
“ that a tax of 6d. a-ton is imposed, those shipowners who take boys ought to have 
“the tax remitted, or be paid an annual sum for each boy from the genera! fund. 
“ What that sum shall be must be a matter of detail, but it must be made the interest 
“ of the shipowner to take boys, or, at least, that he shall not be in a worse position 
“than his neighbour by so doing ; all such boys at the age of 18—not obligatory, nor 
“unless they shall so elect-—to receive 12 or 18 months’ training and education at 
“the expense of the country, partly in such sea-going training ships as may be avail- 
“able, and partly in Naval barracks (great stress has been laid upon this, in order 
“that they may receive such training and discipline on shore as is given in France, 
“ Germany, and Russia. and which cannot be acquired on board-ship) ; at the expira- 
“tion of the training, every man to be his own master, and henceforth free to earn 
“his own livelihood, some by volunteering for the Navy, and the rest entering the 
“ Merchant Service ; no future retaining fee, training money, or p: nsion, the accumu- 
“ lating consequences of which are so serious, that Mr. Goschen said he would take an 
“ early opportunity of bringing the subject: before the House, which he never did. In 
“the course of time we should have a large body of trained men in the country, with 
“the aforesaid sea legs and sea stomachs, and, in the event of war, the country is 
‘rich enough to engage them at war wages; the question of pay during the time of 
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“training, in order to make the system attractive, being matter of detail ; and such 
“ pay at the end of the training would form a small fund for each man to begin with, 
“‘when he sets up for himself and enters the labour market. Eventually it might be 
“found that we might get rid of the present system of training boys exclusively for 
“the Navy at a cost of £60 per boy, as compared with £19 per boy in the ordinary 
“training ships. Moreover, the Navy find great difficulty and inconvenience in em- 
“ ploying the number of boys they are obliged to rear (3,000 annually) : they are too 
“ good, said Sir Rodney Mundy, and he would rather have a practical seaman before 
“the mast than one who could work a double altitude. Iam no advocate for 
“pensions for seamen any more than I am for pensions in any other relation of life. 
“ By the scheme now proposed, a man under twenty years of age is enabled to make a 
“ fair start in life as a skilled labourer, and we want to make him a reasonable being, 
“ careful and provident, and it must rest with him whether he will provide for him- 
“self in his old age or take his chance of the workhouse. Instead of retiring our 
‘ young Officers, even Sub-Lieutenants, wholesale from the Navy, as is now done at 
great expense to the country, surely means might be devised by which shipowners 
“ might be induced to employ them during peace, as is done in France, Germany, and 
“ Russia, and thus enable them to acquire and keep upa practical knowledge of their 
“ profession, and gradually to supplant the 1,630 foreign Officers, 968 of whom are 
“ Captains in command of English ships! who, according to a Parliamentary return 
“ of last session, are employed and have obtained certificates in the British Mercantile 
* Marine since 1860. Until recently one Englishman was in command of a German 
‘ship, but he has been removed by an order of the German Government. In future, 
“none but Germans are to command German ships. Surely there is something very 
“ short-sighted in all this—968 foreign Captains sailing in command of English ships 
“under the English flag when our own Officers are seeking employment! Ther2 
“have been 4,000 applications for Plimsoll Inspectorships! Is not an Englishman, 
“ when freed from Government interference and certificate, as good as any foreigner ? 
“ Might not foreigners, in the event of war, without waiting for an embargo, quietly 
“ sail off with their respective charges to seek refuge in their own ports ?” 

Science has led us a pretty dance with regard to ironclads and 81-ton guns, but 
is not the improvement of our personnel of more vital importance? Ships and 
guns, wood and iron, won’t fight without the gallant hearts to man them. 

Captain Beprorp Prim, R.N., M.P: The question before us is—“ How best to 
“improve and keep up the seamen of the country?” I, for one, feel very strongly 
that there is no question at all to compare with this in importance. It is the most 
serious question of the day. I take a very great interest indeed in the matter, both 
from a national and a personal point of view. In early life I went to sea in the 
merchant service, and have been more or less closely in contact with the merchant 
service ever since. At this moment I am counsel to a large body of English seamen 
at the east end of London. The London Mutual Seamen’s Protection Society—the 
largest society, [ believe, in the kingdom, with a number of men affiliated to it in 
the northern ports. I propose, in the first place, to put before the meeting, as 
briefly as possible, the state and condition of the Mercantile Marine. The number 
of men in the Mercantile Marine at the present moment, according to the Board of 
Trade returns, is 200,000. Of this, not more than one-third, or 70,000, are blue 
jackets; the rest are all sorts of men, picked up anywhere, stokers, cooks, and the 
like. Of these 70,000 more than 50,000 are foreigners. This is a most serious 
affair—50,000 of these 70,000 are foreigners. Now we possess in the Mercantile 
Marine at least 22,000 ships, so that if you put on one side the decimals of my 
friend, Mr. Brassey, you have about one real English blue jacket to each merchant 
ship. Whena man comes to a shipping-office, and his name is called over, he may 
be registered under any name he likes, there is no necessity for him even to open his 
mouth, and it is quite impossible for the shipping-master to know whether he is a 
foreigner or an Englishman. On that account the Board of Trade returns are per- 
fectly valueless in the matter of discriminating between natives and foreigners. 
Mr. Brassey told us the proportion of foreigners to British seamen stood at 10°87. 
I am very sorry to be obliged to contradict him, but I know practically from many 
ships passing through my borough, and having a great deal of information about 
them, that the crews of British ships are composed on an average of three-fourths 
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of foreigners—at least it is so with the ships passing Gravesend. I have known 
ships myself going to sea with absolutely every one of the crew on board a foreigner, 
from the Captain downwards. Why the case of the English ship “ Lennie,” still 
oing on, must be familiar to all, the three murdered men were the only English on 
oard. Last year I obtained a return in the Ifouse of Commons, and I think the 
igures are perfectly dreadful for any Englishman to read,—‘ Foreign masters, 968; 
* foreign mates, 595; foreign engineers, 77 ;” total, 1,630 foreigners in the position 
of Officers in the Britis-h Mercantile Marine, taking ships over the world under the 
British flag. Task, where would ships so commanded and officered go in time of 
war? I do not hesitate to say if, in event of war, we had to collect all the British 
seamen in the Mercantile Marine. we could not collect more than 20,000 men. I 
am perfectly satisfied you would be unable to get 20,000 real British seamen, and 
that would, ma/gré the decimals of my friend, Mr. Brassey, be rather less than one 


for every British ship. With regard to the Mercantile Marine being a feeder of 


our Service, the Royal Navy, in the present day, I am afraid that is an idea about 
us fallacious as the idea that we have a large supply of seamen. We find, by 
2 return, that the number of merchant seamen who entered the Royal Navy in 
1873 was 382, and that there were more than 800 deserters. Last year we find 
that less than 200 seamen entered the Royal Navy, and 1,100 deserted. Mr. Brassey 
is quite right in saying, there are no less than 16,000 men “waste” in the 
Mercantile Marine per annum. It isa very sad thing, but there is no doubt the 
ealeulation has been made most carefully. I see a gentleman here, not far from 
me, who is well able to verify this calculation. 16,000 is a frightful waste in this 
Mercantile Marine of ours, and how is this to be filled up? Taking every boy that 
you can possibly “scare up” out of the training-ships, you cannot send to sea more 
than 1,000 at the very outside. The apprenticeship system yields us about 4,500. 
If my memory is right, in 1845 we had about 16,000 apprentices, while last year 
there were only 4,500. Adding those to the 1,000 boys from the training-ships, 
which is far in excess of the mark, you have 5,500 to fill up a gap of 16,000. How 
do you fill up that gap? Why, with foreigners, or with the outeasts of our own 
country. Mr. Corry is not the only owner whose captains write home to complain 
that out of their crew they have only four men who can take the helm. I have 
known ships of 1,800 tons go to sea with only two men on board wlio could take 
the helm. Altogether there is no doubt the present eondition of the Mercantile 
Marine, viewed from that aspect, is as deplorable as it is possible to conceive. J 
will now touch slightly upon the reasons which, in my humble judgment, have 
caused this deplorable condition of the Mercantile Marine. Jn the first place, we 
do not train any boys at all. In this country, we have 100,000 pauper-boys, under 
sixteen years of age, more or less on the high road to become criminals, and we 
have 100,000 boys, the sons of parents who are so poor that they are next door to 
paupers. Now, you could not by any possibility have a finer material to bring up 
for seamen. Look at the institution, of which I think the gallant Admiral near me 
is one of the visiting justices at Feltham; look at the way in which the boys of the 
county of Middlesex are there trained. If that sort of institution were established 
all over the country, see how easy it would be to turn out 20,000 good boys every 
year, to fill up the gap in our Mercantile Marine, if Englishmen would only put 
their shoulder to the wheel! We want at least 20,000 boys, trained for sea every 
year, and it could be done with the greatest possible ease. Another reason for this 
deplorable condition of the Mercantile Marine is the really wretched life that the 
men live on board ship. Asa rule, I do not consider that the merchant seaman is 
ut all properly fed. I do not consider that he is well treated, and I should like to 
rad to you a petition drawn up by the seamen themselves, and presented by me to 
Parliament last week. The petition is to this effect :—‘ That your petitioners, British 
‘seamen, employed in the British Mercantile Marine, are subject to great disad- 
‘ vantages, by reason of the extensive employment of unqualified foreigners, and 
‘other serious Grawbacks, which can only be remedied by practical legislation 
‘ administered by a responsible head.” 

This is a petition drawa up by the seamen themselves, and one almost in iden- 
tically the same words was presented by me the session before last; so that you 
see it is not all a new thing. These men have considered their case very carefully 
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indeed. They have put it down in black and white, and I think it is an admirable 
answer to my friend Mr. Brassey’s question, as to “ How best to improve and keep up 
the number of seamen of the country,” because the men here speak their own words 
ou the matter. With respect to the nature of the ships themselves, that also has 
heen a fruitful source of the men leaving the Mercantile Marine. There is hardly 
an employment on shore for which a sailor is not fitted, for we must all admit 
that the sailor is a very handy man. One of the best merchant seamen I ever 
met is a man I have picked up, and is now my under gardener, and he can do 
almost anything. ‘There is no doubt whatever that these men can get employment 
on shore, and there is no doubt whatever the reason they leave the Merchant Ser- 
vice is because it is in such a condition that a good man won’t stop. To my certain 
knowledge, in the group of collieries round about Shields, there are no less than 
100 English seamen working under ground at this moment, all ready to answer the 
beck and call of the mother institution, the Mutual Seamen’s Protection Society in 
London. I believe they would come forward in the event of a war directly, but at 
the present mornent they are earning a living in the bowels of the earth in pre- 
ference to going to sea. I have taken the opportunity of bringing down a little 
model with me, to show one reason why seamen do not care to go to sea in 
the ships of the present day. The new-fashioned ships of the present day are 
altogether unlike what we used to know and love so much when I was a young man. 
That (taking up the model) is the shape of the ship, three and a-half or four times 
her beam, in which we went to sea when we were young. Thirty odd years ago, 
when I went to sea, we had more ships than we have at the present moment. 
1 admit we have more tonnage now, but we have a less number of ships. No doubt 
we have a much larger tonnage now, but: we had more ships then. And did we ever 
hear of collisions coming into court in those days? Why, I have been amongst 
300 ships in the Chops of the Channel, and if we collided with another ship we 
swore a little, but the damaged ship was patched up by those on board, and away 
we went. We never went into court and made a fuss about it as we do now. 
The vice of the matter is simply this: the shipowner who has an old-fashioned 
steamer cuts her in half amidships, adds about half her length, and so pro- 
duces the ship of the present day (holding up the model), showing 10 times the 
beam for length. When you come to look at it, it is really no laughing 
matter. That long ship has of course to seek her displacement ; she is 300 feet 
long by 30. Suppose she is between two Atlantic waves (illustrated by model), she 
has to seek her displacement, and down she goes between the waves, the result 
being that the sea falls inboard over her stem and her stern at the same time. There 
is no doubt the “ London” went down through that, and there is no doubt that the 
200 odd steamers which have vanished in the last year highly classed—for we lose 
four ships a day in this country—of these there is no doubt that at least 200, with 
ten times their beam for length, have been lost simply in seeking their displacement, 
a big wave coming over the bow and stern at the same moment, or swamping them 
amidships. That is one reason why men won’t go to sea ina merchant ship. It. is 
perfectly clear that this ship is built to go through the waves, and not to go over 
the waves, and the consequence is the man knows what it is not to have a dry 
shred upon him, er any of his clothes dry down below. You cannct expect them 
to stand that if they ean get employment on shore which will give them bread and 
cheese. Last vear [ read a paper on this subject at the Society of Arts, and I will 
just read to you the remedy I proposed, because it is no use to enter upon a loud 
growl and not to suggest something to be done to remedy these fearful evils. The 
remedy I proposed last year was simply this :—First. a responsible head of the Mer- 
‘antile Marine. Secondly, a maritime Lord Campbell’s Act. I am perfectly certain 
if the owner of a ship had to see that his ship went to sea perfectly found and fitted, 
you would not want Mr. Plimsoll’s services any longer. The owner would take-pre- 
cious good eare not to run the risk of an action brought against him for the loss of the 
life of any one on board. ‘Thirdly, I propose a Mercantile Marine Medical Service, 
not merely for the medical examination of seamen, but a hospital for the men to go 
to when they are sick. Go to the United States. Look at their sea-ports, and you 
will see magnificent hospital accommodation for the merchant seamen of tha 
country. We are the only nation of the world where there is no hospital accommo- 
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dation for our men. There are no less than 40 beds empty at Greenwich, which 
cannot be filled. No applicants can go into those beds, and why? Because they 
have not got money enough to carry it on, and here we have thousands of ship- 
owners, immensely wealthy men, merchant princes in this country, who cannot come 
down with the necessary sum to provide for the poor wretched seamen who obtain 
their wealth for them. Forty beds in the “ Dreadnought” Hospital empty for 
want of funds!! It is indeed disgraceful. The fourth suggestion was training 
schools in every county and training ships attached, boys apprenticed, their lives 
insured, with pensions assured, after a certain number of years’ service, by a most 
simple process, by insuring their lives or giving them a deferred pension from the 
Post Office Savings Bank, so that it would be entire!y under Government control, at 
onee a very different affair to the proposition of my friend Mr. Brassey, and there 
would be no fear whatever of it collapsing, as the wretched fund did that we had 
before. I was one of the subscribers in early life, and of course lost my money. 
And, lastly, in reference to the ship I have just described to you, I suggest an 
honest tonnage law, with taxation removed from the ship to the cargo; an “ honest 
tonnage law,” I say, because our tonnage law, at the present moment, is simply dis- 
honest. 

Captain Pim concluded by introducing his friend Dr. Ward, M.P. for Galway, 
who wished to say a few words on the medical aspect of the case. 

Dr. Warp, M.P.: I did not intend to address the meeting until Captain Pim 
requested me to saya few words. I came rather to hear the views of Naval Officers 
on this-very important question, for we cannot always depend upon what we hear 
in the House of Commons, at least, as far as the sailors are concerned. I think, 
however, there are a few remarks which I may make from a medical point of view, 
which, if the people interested in this question would take up, might lead to some 
useful legislation. Last week I had the opportunity of asking the President of the 
Board of Trade in the House a question with reference to scurvy, and his answer 
was certainly most remarkable. He stated the great regret he had in saying that 
scurvy was on a very considerable increase in tle Mercantile Marine in this 
country, and, considering the advances that have been made in medical science, and 
the great ease of prevention of this terrible scourge to seamen, I think it is a 
disgrace to the country that the President of the Board of Trade had to come 
forward with such a statement as that. The question comes, How is it to be 
avoided? I believe one of the suggestions of Captain Pim would do a great deal 
towards it—the medical inspection of stores. When thinking over this subject 
I certainly was most surprised to find that Her Majesty’s Navy is engaged in what 
I cannot but regard as a disreputable line of conduct. I find it is the habit when 
Her Majesty’s ships come into port and their beef is not in very good condition, 
not to destroy it, hut to sell it to brokers, who re-sell it to the merchant ships. I 
understand, indeed, that they take some of the bad pieces out of the barrels, but 
we all know when meat is in contact with bad meat, packed up for months, it is in a 
very doubtful condition indeed. I understand that this is the case on very fair 
evidence, and I believe we shall have a return shortly of the amount of this meat 
thus sold, and I believe also the name of the principal broker who buys it, which 
will be rather useful information. Then there is another point. I quite agree with 
my friend Captain Pim that medical inspection of stores ought to be a sine qud now, 
but there comes the more difficult question of the medical inspection of seamen 
themselves. I am not prepared to go the whole way with him, though I think 
there is a great deal in what he says; but I do think it is not at all a creditable 
state of things for this great mercintile country to stand almost alone without 
any direct hospital provisions or medical attendance for seamen. I believe if the 
friends of seamen would urge this upon the House,—it is not a contested point, and 
it is not a question of foreigners or able bodied seamen,—lI think no one could 
object to medical provision for the sailor, whether he be an able-bodied seaman or a 
foreigner, because we at least want him in good health to do his work. I think if 
the friends of seamen, and the shipowners themselves, who are very much 
interested, would urge these matters in the Bill, which does not make one single 
provision for them, they would very easily carry either the amendments of Captain 
Pim, or something equivalent to them. 
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Captain J. C. Witson, R.N.: Unfortunately I was not here at the beginning of 
this lecture, and I have only been able to take a cursory glance of the discussion 
which took place at the former meeting. I should like to begin by asking the 
honourable lecturer a question which will clear away a great deal of difficulty. Can 
he tell us how many of the 202,000 merchant seamen are really bond fide blue- 
jackets? because, if we can get at those figures, we shall be in a position to argue 
the point clearly and with some benefit. Before I came here, I looked at an old 
Nautical Dictionary of 1815, and found the definition of the word “ seaman ” there 
given, to imply a man who had been brought up to the sea, in contradistinction to a 
*landsman ” a man who had not been brought up to service at sea. I fancy a great 
number of people included in the appellation “ seamen ” really are not even “ lands- 
“ men,” but “ shore men.” 

Mr. Brassey: I think I know a gentleman in this room who can tell me. 
Mr. Williamson, can you tell me what was your calculation of the number of fire- 
men and stewards ? 

Mr. Witramson: I had a communication from the Registrar-General of Seamen 
on the point, and he gave the following figures :—About 202,000 men, so called, in 
the British Mercantile Marine; the total! number, 202,000, embraces stokers, fire- 
men, stewards, cooks in steamers, as well as stewards and cooks in steerage. I 
deduct 10 per cent. from the number of men in sailing ships, 130,000, that gives 
87,000 hands in sailing ships, including ordinaries, A.B.’s, and foreigners. In 
steamers there are 71,000 hands; take 50 per cent. off, that gives you 35,000 sea- 
men, making altogether 153,000 in round numbers as the seamen hands. 

Captain Witson : Now we have arrived at something definite ; instead of having 
202,000 seamen we have only 150,000 blue jackets, as they are called in Parliamen- 
tary phraseology, and out of those 150,000 men we may, I think, taking our naval 
experience because we can have nothing better, estimate that about 50,000 of 
those are landsmen,! about 50,000 are ordinaries, and possibly 50,000 are able sea- 
men. Now from aconversation I had with Mr. Shaw Lefevre the other day, I 
was somewhat shaken in an opinion which I think the honourable lecturer will 
remember I conveyed some years ago indirectly to him, that we had then not more 
than 25,000 able seamen, which I still maintain is the right class to estimate the 

seamen power of your Fleet by, whether merchant or naval. The test is the number 
of able-bodied men you have, because you can make a cab-driver, or anyone else into 
a blue-jacket to-morrow ; and the term “ blue-jackets ” is simply an evasion of the 
question. We know that First Lords when in difficulties about men enter a number 
of novices, or any trash they can get, and go and tell Parliament they have so many 
sailors; ‘blue jackets” they may be, but they are not seamen. In the Merchant 
Service we have, say 50,000 able seamen, and I see Lord Eslington, the other day, 
said that out of those at least 15,000 were foreigners, and were prime seamen; I 
think it most natural it should be so because if they were not prime seamen they 
would not as it were turn out our own men. ‘Therefore I think it is pretty clear 
that in the whole of the British mercantile marine, the first mercantile marine 
of the world, monopolising the bulk of the trade of the world, the whole number of 
able-bodied skilled sailors, is only about 35,000 ; that is putting it at the very utmost 
we can possibly estimate. Supposing 50,000 able-bodied men are enough to carry 
on the trade of this country, we know from the Royal Navy that to keep up the 
number of 50,000. able seamen, we should require 15,000 boys a year, and 
to keep up 10,000 or 11,000 able seamen in the Royal Navy it at present requires 
3,000 boys a year, tuerefore if we require 50,000 men for the Merchant Service 
we may fairly conclude that as the loss in the Navy is not greater than in 
the Merchant Service, we should therefore want 15,000 boys annually to make 
good the waste on the 50,000 able seamen. Had the apprenticeship system 
continued in fdfee, and the apprentices been carried as they were in former 
times, according to tonnage, we should have had, at present, about 59,000 
apprentices,—an extraordinary large number,—or if calculated according to the 





“Landsman” is a rating given to men who are not qualified for that of 
“ordinary.” In the Navy the rating has been changed to ordinary second-class. 
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old rule of one apprentice to every four men in a crew, we should require abouti 
50,000 apprentices. This would be in excess, I think, of the numbers we require.’ 
Then we may go on to the question,—if we are to train boys, who is to provide and 
pay for them? ‘That part of the question I know nothing about; the shipowners 
must settle it, but I think a certain proportion of boys are due by Government, and 
I will tell you why. Government draws from the mercantile marine a reserve. 
That reserve is estimated at from 14,000 to 15,000 men. The bulk of those men 
are able seamen, and, as I have shown you before, it takes 3,000 boys to keep up 
10,000 or 11,000 able seamen in the Navy, therefore, I think Government should 
by right, and might be expected by shipowners, to train at least from 3,000 to 
3,500 boys a year, or give their equivalent in money. I have no opinion of your 
third class reserves, no opinion of your restrictions, and as it were, ticketing 
the boys. One of the few cases where I differ with Mr. Brassey is in his 
idea of training. In passing, I ask any practical man, shipowners let them 
ask their captains,—captains let them give their opinions,—I am sure ninety- 
nine out of one hundred seamen will agree that you cannot train sailor-boys 
anywhere except afloat. I have gone into the question and thought it over 
carefully ; and know the advantages you derive on shore, and the time you 
gain in different ways, but as Mr. Brassey very properly put it, training 
is artificial, so the nearer you can approach the real thing the better, and the 
nearest approach to reality is having training ships afloat. What you teach the 
boy of knotting, splicing, reefing, and steering, are matters of small importance com- 
pared to the aptitude gained for sea life. He can take care and provide for himself ; 
he knows which way to turn when he goes on board a ship; and, above everything, 
he has acquired the language of the sea, and is in every way better fitted for the 
rough and tumble of sea life; the question whether he knows how to haul out an 
earring or not, is of secondary importance. I do not think the Commission was 
practical in its suggestions about having training ships as Mr. Brassey proposes. 
One hundred boys are not enough to have any complete organisation, and organisa- 
tion is the root and branch of good discipline. As to the plan of 100 boys going off 
to the ships daily to school, you might just as well leave them on shore altogether. 
The fewer boys you have on board a ship the greater is the expense. A two-decker, 
with 500 boys, is a very good style of training ship, perhaps the best we have in the 
Royal Navy. A three-decker (with 700 boys) is more economical per head. I 
think Mr. Brassey says that the apprentice system still supplies us, out of these 
15,000 boys which are required to keep upa proper number of men in the merchant 
service, with 3,500. 

Mr. Brassry : 3,500 are supplied every year from that source. 

Mr. WILiraMson: There are over 16,000 in the merchant service. 

Mr. Brassey: That is the Liverpool calculation, und it has been endorsed by the 
Board of Trade. 

Captain WiLson: That question I was going to raise, but I think the number 
you estimate from the training ships is in excess. I should say you do not get 
1,000; in fact, when I was in the city the other day, and I had the honour of 
speaking before the Lord Mayor, I did not please some gentlemen present, because I 
told them what was a fact, that private training ships are not training ships 
proper. These vessels were valuable for the purpose,—there were very few of them, 
—they were lent for a definite and distinct purpose, but instead of that they are 
turned into charitable institutions, which do a great deal of good no doubt, but 
such boys as they do train are trained at a very expensive rate, and, collectively, they 
only turn out about one-fifth the number they ought, for with all due deference to 
my friend, Mr. Stirling Lacon, the boys in the royal training ships do not cost 601. 
a year, and the boys are not trained for the Merchant Service for 19/. each. The 
boys sent to sea from most private training ships, cost on an average, 65/. per head,? 








1 The number is not so much in excess as at first appears, for supposing the boys 
were apprenticed for four years, there would be upwards of 50,000 serving to make 
good the waste on 50,000 able seamen. 

2 The Marine Society is an exception to the rule; boys from them are usually 
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and the boys trained in the Royal Navy, including pay, a free kit, and the dozen 
and one things we give them, cost somewhat under £40 per year. I made a little 
calculation the other day, and I am perfectly certain of this,—if you can put the 
boys into properly organised training ships, with sufficient supervision and 
properly conducted, making due allowance for all expenses, you could train them 
for from £28 to £30 a year a head, and one year is ample. Allowing for paying a 
premium for sending light-made boys to sea, say £10,—from £38 to £410 a head—you 
could turn-out very good, and well trained boys, boys, the bulk of whom would be 
received gladly on board your merchant ships, and who would be from the first able 
to earn at any rate their food, if not their wage. These are the style of lads we 
ought to turn out; they should be respectable and physically sound, able lads. 
None should be taken under fifteen, and none kept more than a year, for there 
is a great deal of sentiment about sea service, and if you keep a boy too long ina 
training ship you send him to sea with all the spunk gone out of him. He is like 
a bottle of champagne that has been uncorked too long, there is no sparkle left, and 
the chances are ten to one that he deserts the first opportunity. These are my views 
about boys. 

I touched upon the question of a third class reserve. It is a very serious thing 
for one to differ with his superiors, and perhaps it is a great piece of impertinence 
on my part to do so, but I cannot understand their making it a sine gud non, that a 
boy should have two years’ training, when one is ample, and offering £25 for what 
they know must cost at least £50. The third class reserve is a mistake. Itisa 
matter of no importance to the Admiralty or the country where the men for the 
reserve come from. Let us draw our reserve from the best merchant seamen who 
present themselves, let us put as it were, into the sea the spawn, and let us draw from 
sea the fish, but have nothing to do with them in the meantime. Let the men 
come from any source, you know that to keep up the number of men in your 
reserve you owe the Merchant Service so many thousands of boys ; put them, there- 
fore, into the Merchant Service and draw out your full-grown sailor as you 
require or can get him. Ican see no better plan than the one I advocated in this 
theatre myself for improving the royal seamen and the reserve, whilst at the 
same time linking the Merchant Service with the Royal Navy, which I think, is a 
most important matter for the country. I cannot understand how we are to 
expect, in time of war, that you are going to utilize your Naval Reserve men, brought 
up as at present with totally different ideas,—men who know nothing whatever of 
your ships or discipline, who, as was once said by a gallant Admiral, never have 
seen anything of a man-of-war but their outside; how are you going to get these 
men to work harmoniously with your continuous service men, a totally different class ? 
they are perfectly distinct classes ; the merchant seamen will be placed under men-of- 
war's men who have diiferent sympathies and ideas, and if they work well together 
for the benefit of the service, it will be a perfect miracle. But the case would be 
very different if we took steps to link the two together. I want to see class pre- 
judice broken down. I think Mr. Donald Currie told us in the last discussion the 
Merchant Service objected to Naval Officers, and another gentleman told us that 
there was no sympathy between the merchant sailor and the man-of-war’s man. 
That I have always held to ve the case, and I said so in this theatre some time ago. 
I knew it to be the case, and I think it is a very great pity it should be so, and the 
first way to break down such a dangerous feeling is to carry out the system I pro- 
posed before; that there should be an interchangeableness between the two 
services. I do not believe in this tremendous deterioration of merchant seamen, or 
the imposibility of getting the small number of men we should require; I believe 
there are as good fish in the sca as ever came out of it, though the number may be 
less; I believe we have a certain per centage of thoroughly able men in the merchant 
service, and no person who knows anything about seamen will expect that every man 





fine well-trained respectable lads. They are never kept more than a year under 
training, or entered under 15 years of age. They cost about £25 each totrain. I 
am also informed that the “ Chichester’s”’ and “ Arcthusa’s” boys are not kept more 
than one year under training, but I have seen less of them than the others. 
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who goes to sea will turn out a good sailor, to be so, he must have the natural instincts 
and qualities of a sailor, to make him a good one, and these are only developed and 
brought forward by the work he has to do, but must be innate in the man, and to 
expect that you are going to make an ideal seaman, one of those first-rate fellows 
we remember, and who is treasured in our minds as our standard sailor, out of 
every lad that joins your ship, is to expect too much, it can never be so: what we 
want is a certain number of leading men; certain men to act as the arrow’s point 
when it comes to emergency, to lead the others who will when thus headed do the 
work ; a few such men are necessary and invaluable everywhere. I would bring 
into the Navy a certain number of young sailors from the Merchant Service, passing 
them in through barracks. I would reduce the continuous service men and make 
up the remainder of our 20,000 seamen with the non-continuous service men. 
These men should pass from the Navy into the reserve and returning from time to 
time as it suited them to come, and us to receive them. In the reserve their time 
should count in certain proportions which I gave before, that is in the proportion of 
three years in the reserve to two in the Navy, and whenever they had made up in 
and out of the Navy their twenty-one years’ service, they should be entitled toa 
short service pension. 

As to the question of the pay of seamen I do not know what it may be in the 
Merchant Service ; but looking into an old book of 1815. I find the pay of petty 
Oificers in the Royal Navy was then 46s. a month, while at present it is 58s.; A.B.’s 
36s. 3d.; it is now 40s. 7d. Considering that is sixty years ago I do not think the 
increase of the pay has kept pace with the times; and if the same style of thing 
obtains in the Merchant Service, I can only say it is no wonder you do not get good 
men. Weare certainly told that seamen and Officers in the Merchant Service are 
not properly paid. ‘The reason of this is insurance. If you had no insurance, both 
seamen and Officers would be better remunerated; as a proof of that it is a well 
known fact that in all the large companies where the vessels are not insured, the 
Officers and men are of a superior stamp, and are invariably better paid. That is 
the root of the whole question.? 

Now we come to the last point—the interchange of Officers. I ventured, and I 
think I was one of the first to venture upon it, to say it would be a good thing for 
the Navy if we took Naval Reserve Officers for a certain period into the Royal 
Service. I want to see’a sympathy and interchange between the two Services. We 
have not to look very far to see the advantage of so doing. We know the old fable 
of the bundle of sticks, if we are united and hang together we can carry everything 
before us ; but why are we so powerless for good in the Royal Navy, and why are 
the seamen in the Merchant Service so helpless? Iam putting the shipowners on 
one side, and am speaking of the men “ who go down to the sea ir ships.” Simply 
and entirely because there is no unity between us. Let us be united by every means 
in our power. Why in this great maritime country do we find that twenty-six 
millions are spent annually upon the Army in England and India, and only a bare 
ten millions on the Navy, and still the Navy is called the first line of defence? 
In the first place the Army is a powerful, rich corporation, and is backed up by a 
large Militia, and a still larger body of Volunteers. These all sympathise together, 
they are all one profession, and they take very good care that the second line of 
defence will never be short of funds or allowed to fall much astern, whereas in the 
Royal Navy we are a bundle of loose sticks, nobody cares two straws about us, and 
we bungle on as best we can till there is some great war or tremendous disaster, 
and then the Admirals are hung to encourage the Fleet. I approve of Mr. Brassey’s 
proposal that there should be a certain number of scholarships at Greenwich. I 
would, indeed, throw Greenwich College oper to all Naval Reserve Officers, let 
those pass through it who like ; and give a certain number of scholarships for those 
who are too poor to pay expenses. Ishould like also to see the young Naval Reserve 





} Suppose railway trains were insured like ships and cargoes, would not the result 
be that the directors would have less interest in their safety, that guards, signal- 
men, and other servants would be underpaid and inferior men? but this is an 
analogous case.—J. C. 
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‘Officers pass through the Navy and spend nine months or a year in our Service as 


Sub-Lieutenants. By that means, as I said the other day, we should be able safely 
to reduce our lists of Officers and keep them more au fait at their work by employ- 
ing them more constantly. If I commissioned a ship and there was war to-morrow, 
I would be quite willing to take a large number of Naval Reserve Officers and men 
and take my chance with them provided they had been previously passed through the 
Navy. Ithink our Naval Reserve is not as efficient as it should be, nor as numerous. 
You cannot expect a Naval Reserve man to be qualified or disciplined in the time 
now allowed. If the men and Officers were passed through the Navy you would 
have a reserve on which you could depend. Mr. Shaw Lefevre said a man in a 
month’s time properly brought up would be very effective ; but where are you going 
to get the month in time of war? In the olden times you had twelve months to 
rig your chips and train your crew, but now-a-days you will be sent to sea and fight 
your battles in a week, and there will be no time to make your men; and when on 
this subject we must not forget that other countries have much larger reserves of 
trained seamen than we have. 

I will conclude by saying I think we have every reason to be very grateful to 
Mr. Brassey, that with the great knowledge he has of maritime matters he should 
from an independent stand-point, away both from the Navy or the Merchant 
Service, give so carefully and so accurately a digest of facts such as he has 
brought before us in his excellent paper, and which has, led to such a very interest- 
ing and important discussion. 

Mr. Joun Wixtiamson: Sir Hastings Yelverton, as I hold the position of Hon. 
Secretary to the “ Liverpool Committee for inquiring into the condition of Seamen,”’ 
I may be able to lay before you some figures that may be of use in this discussion- 
I must say how very gratifying it is to myself and to my Committee that so many 
Naval menare found taking an interest in this subject, because I believe the solution 
of this training question lies in a connection between the Royal Navy and the mer- 
cantile marine. Iam also very glad to see gentlemen in the position of Mr. Brassey, 
who spares neither time nor labour in trying to do something for his country’s good, 
endeavouring to solve this question. Mr. Shaw Lefevre at your last week's debate 
should not I think have made so strong a statement as is reported, that he looked 
upon the cry as to the deterioration of our seamen as an exaggeration. If Mr. 
Lefevre would show us facts and figures for his statement, I would join issue with him. 
In 1869, the Committee of Inquiry took its origin from similar views expressed 
by Mr. Lefevre, and a series of questions was issued to men who are capable of 
giving information, viz., shipmasters of the best character in Liverpool, London, 
and elsewhere ; shipowners, once shipmasters, who are capable of expressing a very 
good opinion, and others. The result was, 80 per cent. of the replies we received 
stated that seamen had deteriorated, and only 2 per cent. that they were improved, 
and 3 per cent. that they were as good as before. I think these figures speak for 
themselves. I may also just add that the only Government document that has ever 
been brought forward, stating any contrary opinion, was a report by Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Hamilton, from the Board of Trade, in 1873, which was presented to Parlia- 
ment, in which they did not say seamen were as good as before, but that the report 
of their deterioration was not quite borne out. Now no town in the country can 
express a better opinion on this point than Liverpool, where, at a crowded meeting 
to meet Mr. Gray before he issued his report, there was not a single hand held up 
against the statement that the sailor had deteriorated. Mr. Gray, at a public 
meeting in Liverpool, in the following September, makes remarks of this sort :— 

“ Unseaworthy sailors would lose the best of ships.” 

* * * * 


“Tt was now time they took into consideration the question of unseaworthy 


~** sailors.” 


* * * * 

“‘ He believed, and those gentlemen who were his colleagues believed, that if it 

““ was really wanted to prevent loss of life at sea, they would have to begin with the 
“ sailors.” 
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“There was also an immense waste in the Mercantile Marine from the unsea- 
‘* worthiness of seamen, and it was found that men were shipped as seamen who 
‘* from their physical condition were utterly oar to go to sea. 
* * 


And again, at a meeting of the Associated icant of Commerce, held at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, on the 21st of September of the same year, Mr. Gray says :—‘‘ The 
* question of loss of life at sea was not a question of unseaworthiness of ships so 
** much as of unseaworthiness of seamen.” 

I consider that report and these statements by Mr. Gray most contradictcry. 
The evidence of the fact of this deterioration is undoubted. ‘I cannot go back fifty 
years and say, the seamen then were better than they are now. I ‘have to deal 
simply with the fact that they are now very bad, and also that there are not 25 per 
eent. of forecastle hands that know the ordinary duties of seamen. I take it that 
there are 150,000 hands, all told, in the Mercantile Marine, 16,000 of whom are 
apprentices. I may mention that these apprentices are generally not in the fore- 
castle, they are in the round-house, or in the poop, training to be Officers and 
masters, so that I am dealing simply with grown-up hands. Now, if only 25 per 
cent. of these forecastle hands are seamen in the proper sense, we have barely 
40,000 A.B.’s in the Mercantile Marine of this country. We have 19,000 foreigners, 
according to the Board of Trade returns, of these, a few blacks. Lascars are in 
some of the Suez Canal steamers, and a larger number of them in the Peninsular 
and Oriental boats—about 5,000. I will mention how this has arisen. The Com- 
pany’s Superintendent stated at a meeting in London last week, that they were 
obliged, from the insubordination of the men, to abolish all the white forecastle 
hands, and to replace them with Lascars. These Lascars I do not include in the 
number of A.B.’s at all. We have then remaining nearly 15,000 Swedes, Danes, and 
other white foreigners, in our Mercantile Marine, and, as Mr. Corry says, any ship- 
owner in this country would be delighted to man his ships with them. All A.B.’s 
are paid alike, and not, as has been stated by gentlemen in the House of Commons, 
that shipowners take foreigners because they get them at lower wages than British 
sailors ; they are all shipped at the same time at the shipping office, ‘and at the same 
wages, ‘and these foreigners are the best men in our forecastles—any shipmaster will 
tell you this. 

Captain Witson: Are these foreigners plus the 40,000 ? 

Mr. Wituramson: No; of the 40,000 A.B.’s, about 15,000 are foreigners ; that 
gives you 25,000 good E nglish A.B.’s ‘in the Mercantile Marine of this country. 
Out of these about 11,000 belong to the first-class Royal Naval Reserves; that is 
what the Navy has to fall back upon in an emergency. Now I would ask Naval 
gentlemen, how many of those will they get in the first five or six months of a 
war? It would not be 3,000 or 4,000 at the outside. Mr. Brassey, in his speech, 
has suggested one or two excellent measures for improving the condition of masters. 
The whole subject divides itself into two parts, first, the remedial dealing with the 
existing state of things; and second, the question of supplies. In the remedial part 
I quite agree with Mr. Brassey, that a compulsory benefit fund for seamen should 
be established. Mr. Brassey spoke to a large number of respectable sailors in Liver- 
pool last December, and without one dissentient, they agreed to this. He put 
before them, that no Government would impose upon them a compulsory pension 
fund,—they must do it of their own accord; and after he had reasoned the thing 
out in a most able manner, they all agreed to it ; and I believe if Mr. Brassey were to 
stump the country, all tle sea-ports would equally agree with the Liverpool men on 
this point. Then, as to the second remedy, viz., that before being allowed to rate 
as A.B., satisfactory proof of having been four years at sea should be produced. 
You find many A.B.’s tell you, that ‘they wish to leave the sea, because they get no 
protection at all. They do not like to be in the forecastles with so many in- 
competent men; they say, the duties of the ship are thrown upon a few, while the 
others do not do the work, and yet all get the same pay. I may say that all the respect- 
able seamen are unanimously in favour of this protection. I do not believe it would 
punish the shipowners in any way, the constitution of the furecastles would be im- 
proved. The pay all round I do not believe would be greater than it is now, 
but you would really improve the condition of the better men; you would raise 
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their status, and they would occupy a position which they do not occupy at 
present. 

As to the advance notes, my friend Mr. Corry and I must differ on this point. 
We had a very large meeting of shipowners in Liverpool the other day belonging to 
the Association of. Sailing Shipowners of the Port, and they almost unanimously 
agreed to the abolition of “the advance note ; the few who objected did not object on 
the principle of the thing, but because they felt it would produce a great deal of 
inconvenience to the shipowners in engaging crews. We made this suggestion, that 
the law should not come into operation until twelve months after the passing of the 
Act, which would give time to inform the seaman that they must take care to have 
a few pounds in their pocket, instead of coming on board ship destitute as they do 
now ; the abolition of the advance note, I believe would, to a great extent, take the 
men out of the .ands of crimps and harpies—and I may add, the better class of 
sailors wish these advance notes abolished. 

Now I come to the question of the supply of good trained men. We have to 
deal with a recognised waste of 16,000 a year, which is about 10 per cent. upon the 
sailor hands all told—I think it is more, I believe it is fully that. Some people 
estimate it at 20,000, however, take it at 16,000. From the apprenticeship system 
the annual supply is about 3,500, and the training ships round our coasts supply 
something like 700 or 800, it is near a thousand altogether—but some of these ships 
supply apprentices, such as the “ Conway,” in Liverpool, the ‘‘ Worcester,” and one 
or two of the better class training ships, and these are included in the supply under 
the head of apprentices. Taking it, however, at 1,000 a year, that gives us 4,500 a 
year to meet this waste of 16,000 men. A great deal has been said about training 
ships, and the Royal Commission were strong on this point likewise. Our Com- 
mittee have taken it up and dealt with it on the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission, but we find it very hard indeed to get steam shipowners to agree to a 
rating for the supply of trained hands. They do not feel the pinch as the sailing 
shipowners do, they get the pick of the men, while the sailing shipowners are those 
who alone are training seamen. I may also mention, you could not introduce a law 
to compel shipowners to carry apprentices, because steamers cannot take apprentices, 
they do not require them and they cannot train them. You would have to fall back 
upon sailing shipowners and only those engaged in the foreign trade. Any ship- 
owner knows perfectly well, if there was a compulsory law to carry apprentices, no 
ship could be compelled to carry more than four apprentices to every 1,000 tons. 
On that basis we have actually more apprentices by about 2,000, than we would be 
compelled to carry in our fereign-going ships to-day ; therefore, we must throw on 
one side altogether any attempt to make apprenticeship compulsory; few ship- 
owners carry more than that proportion. 1 know some carry eight or ten, some 
four or six, and some none at all, so that the one equalizes the other. There are a 
number of sailing ships that cannot carry apprentices, ships engaged only in short 
trades or summer trades, and that lay up in the winter months; therefore, you 
could not force them to carry apprentices. At the same time I do believe, if you 
could induce shipowners to perpetuate the apprenticeship system and also to 
increase it a little, it would be a great boon, and I would suggest that might be 
done by a rebate to shipowners carrying apprentices out of the lig!it dues. This 
is a very large fund and out of it we transfer about £50,000 a year to the Con- 
solidated Fund. I throw that out as a suggestion. This is the best system of 
training and wg ought not to neglect but to encourage it. Then as to the training- 
ship question ; ; after giving every consideration to this subject, the conclusion is 
forced upon us, that you cannot ask the country to train seamen for the Mercantile 
Marine, any more than you can ask it to train bricklayers or any other tradesmen— 
but we say this—as the Royal Navy must have Royal Naval Reserves, and they 
must have them from the Mercantile Marine, it is the militia to the Navy, it is 
the duty of the Navy to see these are of the best possible quality, and to be so 
they should undergo preliminary training, and we consider, as shipowners are the 
first to lose these men in the event of war, the duty of the Government is to train 
up to the requirements of the Navy for Reserves, and to pay the cost of such 
training. Presuming you must have 20,000 as a first-class reserve, it would take 
ten training ships with 300 in each to train up to in thirteen or fourteen years, 
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20,000 first-class reserves. Our scheme is this, that the training should only be in 
connection with the Royal Naval Reserve, and that the cost of the training should 
be borne by the Navy Estimates—£100,000 a year at the very outside; and such 
lads should be taken into those ships at about fifteen or sixteen years cf age, lads 
educated and of good physique, of the mechanic class, to be kept there one year 
and then drafted into sailing ships as ordinary seamen, and then, after three years. 
they would figure as A.B.’s in the Mercantile Marine, and would become first-class 
Reserve men in the Royal Navy. That is pretty much a brief outline of our 
scheme, and I believe that is the only way in which Government can be asked to do 
anything in the way of training seamen for the Mercantile Marine. 

Admiral SeLwyn: It is clear that we want a certain manufactured article, and, 
in order to its manufacture, it is required that we shovld have not shore-going 
ships but actual sea-going ships. It is also clear that the Navy wants what that 
service is likely to provide in no very large measure at present, a place for those 
young boys after a year’s training in such work as they can learn in training ships. 
i do not think it would be too early to take them into training ships at fourteen 
years old. I recollect perfectly well when midshipmen were constantly entered 
below that age. They were then perhaps deficient in instruction, but we can give 
our instruction to a boy who comes from his parents or from the streets, which is 
most valuable, for a year in a training ship. Then he could be taken and ought to 
be taken more largely into the Navy. The present complement of our ships of 
war is not half what it was fifty years ago. A 6,000-ton ship does not now carry 
more men than a 3,000-ton ship did then. We are relying entirely on what we 
want during peace for peace purposes, and we are not allowing for any waste to take 
place, either by sending away prize crews or the deaths which would occur in war. 
The main point is that we should manufacture an article which is required both by 
ourselves and by the Mercantile Marine. The Government alone can do that in 
large measure, aad having done that, all the other questions which have been 
argued will settie themselves. If you manufacture any article of any sort, beyond 
what the demand may be calling for, you lower the price of that article, and you 
will no longer have anybody saying in peace that foreign seamen were taken 
because they were cheaper; nor shall we have any tendency on the part of the 
Mercantile Marine to take foreigners instead of British seamen if they are both 
cheap and well trained. But to be well trained, it is in the early years of a 
seaman’s life that he must acquire thorough notions of discipline, obedience, and 
morality, and that will never be taught in the forecastles of the Mercantile Marine, 
but it can and will be taught in the Navy. Those men will go off under a proper 
system to the Mercantile Marine, for no seaman is of any value who is only a man- 
of-war’s man; he ought to go all the world over, to see the service of every 
country, to pass some of his time in steamers and some in sailing ships, he should 
know everything and go everywhere. Having got those men you need not trouble 
yourself about whether they will offer themselves to you or not; they will be im 
existence and you will get your fair share of them, as Captain Wilson says: only 
lay down enough of the spawn, you will have plenty of fish. To do this we may 
have a much larger number of training ships, but they must be under proper 
guidance. We must not confuse training ships which train apprentices for captains 
and Officers of merchant ships with those that simply provide seamen, but this has 
been done to a considerable extent. We must not either confuse the fact of the 
apprenticeship system being an eventual advantage to the Mercantile Marine, with 
the fact that no owner can afford to carry his goods about the world, unless he can 
do it at an equal price with any other man. If you burden him with any expense 
which does not repay him, you put a tax on his work by which he is prevented from 
competing with others on fair terms, and you encourage by that very act the com- 
merce of other nations to supplant your own. You are now training a large number 
of foreign seamen in your Mercantile Marine for other countries; they will dis- 
appear in the event of war; you are relying on those men and even getting them 
into the Reserve. But you cannot rely on them; notably you cannot rely on 
German sailors who are under the same regulations as the rest of their countrymen 
for maritime service instead of military service, and you would fail, particularly in 
that sudden manning of a fleet which could alone conduce to any useful result. 
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You may get back the men after a time, but you cannot get them back at once 
Your batties in future will be decided in months and not in years. ‘Train them 
largely ; make the article everybody requires, and leave the disposition of it, shall 
I say to fate or to the inclinations of the seaman? You will always find him when 
he is required, if you give him enough of that prospect or possibility of prize- 
money, that possibility of active service in which the true seaman delights, that 
possibility of serving under good Officers of his own choosing which existed for- 
merly, not being tied like sheep and sent on board a certain ship on which he neither 
knows nor approves of the Officers, The present system does not allow the Officers 
to become acquainted with the men or the men with the Oificers. You discharge 
the men and turn them adrift in many instances, where you ought to keep them on, 
and only those great owners of the Mercantile Marine have succeeded thoroughly 
who have adopted the old system of having good men and keeping them at what- 
ever price. It is not cheap to have bad men. It is not possible to elevate any one 
good man while in contact with a great number of bad men. You cannot raise an 
opprentice into the proper condition in which you wish him to exist, of morality, 
abedience, and discipline, if you keep him during his youth largely ia contact with 
those who know neither the one nor the other. The Navy is the place for proper 
training, and I am quite sure the Mercantile Marine will be delighted to receive 
from us such men as we should, under these conditions, send to them. We have to 
unteach so much to the mercantile seaman at present when he comes to us, that it 
takes us mucli more than a year to do that. We find it difficult enough in six years 
to teach men all that they are required to do on board men-of-war, and it is not to 
be supposed by one year’s contact with a man-of-war, that a man would be deprived 
of those habits which are most objectionable in that situation of life: still less could 
we depend upon him for that solidarité, that feeling of ship-mate-ship which is only 
acquired after many years’ service together. A man when he goes into action relies 
on his right or left hand man in proportion as he knows him, and the way to make 
them rely on each other is to train them carefully together in a body We shall 
never do better than by recurring to many of our old principles, notably that of the 
apprenticeship system. I do not regard it as a hardship or objectionable in any 
way, that the apprenticeship system should be again enforced, even if there are to 
be apprentices on board steamers. If, as seems probable, a large proportion of our 
carrying trade should be done in steamers, it is as necessary that there should be 
apprentices to steam-work as that there should be others in sailing vessels, and I 
am quite sure the flow from the school ships into the Navy, and thence into the 
Mercantile Marine, can be kept up so as to fulfil the most desirable object of com- 
bining the two services together, but not by going from the inferior service to the 
superior, but from the superior to the inferior,—interior, that is to say, in habits of 
discipline, I do not say in anything clse. As regards the Officers, if we had young 
Officers fit to put by the side of our sub-lieutenants, to send on board men-of-war 
in an emergency, possibly the Naval Reserve Officer might be made equally efficient 
in a very short time as the Naval Officer. But we have to deal with a close service, 
in which a man must serve constantly to be efficient, and you would scarcely tempt 
men at the age of thirty or forty, after long experience in the Mercantile Marine, 
to take their place beside sub-lieutenants or lieutenants in a man-of-war. I think 
these observations will show that my chief object is to make a proper junction of 
the Mercantile Marine and the Navy, but to do it by passing from the Navy to the 
Mercantile Marine, by manufacturing the article and then passing it on. I have 
also observed in a previous pamphlet of mine, the means by which the men so 
acquired, if you desire to have Reserves, can be retained by one ever-lengthening 
chain. If you give to the seaman a very small fee per annum, accruing to him only 
when he comes back to the Navy, he will come back to the Navy whenever you want 
him. If you give to Mercantile Ollicers the same training in the Navy as they give 
in the French Service, that is to say, training in youth from fourteen to sixteen, and 
then pass them on to the Mercantile Marine, I think the Mercantile Marine would 
not find reason to regret the change. 

Admiral Sir Witiram Kina Hatt: Captain Wilson having alluded to 
training ships not in the service in disparaging terms, I, having been on the 
‘Chichester ” and “ Arethusa” Committee for the last ten years, believe that none 
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of Her Majesty’s training ships turn out better sailors than the much despised 
“Chichester” and “ Arethusa,” and that none of Her Majesty’s training ships have 
been, or are more efficiently commanded and conducted, or boys better trained, or 
turned out better sailors. They are not taught rifle, cutlass, or gun drill, certainly ; 
but I will give one proof. Last month, when the prizes were given by the Lord 
Mayor, at the Freemasons’ Hall, to the schools and these ships, a fine young 
sailor was present who had been 10 months on board the ‘ Chichester,” and had 
returned from his first voyage to Australia; had been rated an ordinary seaman ; 
very good for ability and very good for conduct; received £2 10s.a month. «as 
for the want of boys to go to sea, why, as a nation, we ure all sailors. Wherever 
you find a pond, a pool of water, in any part of the country, you will find boys 
sculling about in a tub or on a plank, whilst in France they all want to be soldiers, 
and strut about in a cocked hat and wooden musket. Boys want to go to sea for the 
love of it. I was quite prepared to go into the Merchant Service if I had not got 
into the Navy. And how was the seamanship learnt? Why, the boy commenced 
his education by sculling and pulling a boat, and having to furl the royal on their 
way out. When we were young men, some of the finest warrant officers that ever 
stood on the decks were boys brought in as Officers’ servants ; the Officers took 
an interest in those boys, and so they pushed on. Some Captains of our ships in 
those days allowed an Officer, if he found a fine suitable boy in the country, who 
was anxious to go to sea, to bring him to the ship. My opinion is, there is a great 
deal too much of the pupil teacher in all these training ships. Let any man take 
the penny steamer in summer and go from London Bridge to Westminster, and he 
will see thousands of boys larking on the banks, and if you say, “ Will you go to 
sea ?’’ they would go at once, but they don’t want to go to training ships to be 
crammed up with pupil teachers, they want to gain their education at sea. I will 
ask Captain Wilson this question, whether the boys have endeavoured to get out of 
one of the ships in a very discreditable manner? In the “ Chichester”? a boy who 
was birched bezged to be retained, promised to be a good boy, and has been a 
good boy ever since. The plan we adopt is to have a test examination, let the boys 
know the first four rules of arithmetic, reading, writing, and as soon as they can do 
that, let them learn seamanship. In 1861 1 was called upon by the Admiralty, 
when in command of the “ Royal Adelaide,” to send up a plan for the instruction 
ot 600 boys. It was not half far enough advanced for them,—the four first rules 
of arithmetic, reading, and writing would not do, so I got out of her as quick as 1 
could, and somebody else went into her. Let me give you a proof. A little boy 
in that ship was brought up to be caned; they said he was sulky, that he would 
not learn his geography. I said, “ Dry your eyes; what’s the matter, boy?” He 
said, ‘Sir, I came to sea to be a sailor. I have no father; 1 can write to my 
mother; I can read my Bible—that is education enough.” I took him ont of the 
school; I agreed with the boy. I believe there is no difficulty in getting boys if 
you do away with these pupil teachers. With regard to novices, we had novices. 
What was the finest frigate action ever performed? Sir Edward Pellew’s. And 
what was his crew mainly composed of? Novices, Cornish miners ; and we had 
novices in the ‘“‘ Royal Adelaide,’—young fellows who wanted to go to sea, who 
came to be sailors, and I met several afterwards petty officers. If a man’s heart is 
in the sea, and he wants to be a sailor, he will soon make a sailor if it is in him. 
He wants to go to sea, he does not want to be put in training ships. Now-a-days 
they have to go through a medical examination, and a man may be rejected if he has 
a hollow tooth, or a boy one-eighth of an inch too short. We are a little too 
particular in that style, and we are a little too particular about the education, and 
to talk about this country ever wanting seamen when they are all bred seamen! In 
France they are all soldiers, but here every boy wants to be a sailor, and all you 
have to do is let him be a sailor. 

Captain Witson : I think Sir William Hall has mistaken what I have said. I 
have no wish to undervalue cither the “Chichester” or “ Arethusa,” but what 1 
did say was the skips which were lent for private training were not wholly appro- 
priated to that work, for we find that there are under 100 trained in vessels which 
ought to train 500. I did not speak of the training of the boys themselves. 

Mr. Brassry: I regret that my duties in another place require me to leave 
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this room, and, therefore, make it necessary that I should, without delay make 
a brief reply to some of the observations which have been addressed to this meet- 
ing. Sir Hastings, I am very grateful to the various speakers for the favour- 
able terms in which they have been pleased to refer to my paper. I may honestly 
say it is the result of days and nights of study of a literature, which, however 
important it may be, is certainly not particularly attractive. I refer to the 
Blue Book literature under which the shelves of my library have long groaned. 
The volumes of Parliamentary literature upon maritime subjects during the last 
quarter of a century, are something quite amazing. I hope that now the public 
attention is at last rivetted upon this great question of the safety of life at sea, and 
the condition of our maritime population, some good fruit will be gathered from the 
abundant literary seed which has been sown in previous years by Parliament. We 
have heard deplorable statements with reference to the deficiency and the ineffi- 
ciency of seamen, and we are all met together here to make suggestions, with a view 
to remedy these very serious evils. I have said in my paper that which 1 must now 
repeat, that in the first place it is a question of wages, including in that term not 
merely the money paid to the man but the conditions of life which are offered to 
him, the accommodation on board ship, fair and just treatment by his Officers, and 
a fair and reasonable amount of labour to perform. ‘Those are various elements 
which may be grouped together under the head of wages, and I say, unless the ship- 
owner offers to those whom he employs, terms and conditions which will compare 
favourably with the terms and conditions offered by other employers to the same 
class of men, he cannot expect to obtain their services. Indeed, unless the terms 
and conditions offered are adequate, it is perfectly idle to undertake any artificial or 
other system of training, with a view to produce the men that are required. 
Having trained men for the sea, and made them handy men for almost any purpose 
on shore, the shipowner must necessarily lose the services of the men thus placed in 
his hand. We have heard to-day of 400 trained seamen being employed in the 
collieries of the north, and we know that there is an annual loss of seamen, from 
the fact that men seek shore employment in preference to the sea. Then you have 
another competitor in this matter, I mean shipowners of the United States. I do 
not know how the wages compare at this moment, but I believe, until a very recent 
date, it was the case that the wages in American ships were somewhat higher than 
those in English ships, and as a consequence, the American Merchant Navy was 
largely manned by men who had left the British Service to sail under the American 
flag. Therefore I say, unless the wages are adequate, it is idle to expect our mer- 
chant vessels shall be properly manned. The question of wages I need not refer to 
at greater length, it being especially a question with which the shipowner has to 
deal. ‘The other point to which I should like to refer is the question of training. 
‘The question is whether the Government can assist the shipowner in this important 
work. We are all agreed that the Government cannot interfere simply to enable 
the shipowre: to obtain labour on cheap terms. The action of the Navy must be 
limited, with a strict reference to our naval requirements, and having regard to the 
essential importance of creating a sufficient reserve of well-traiced seamen to man 
the Navy in case of the emergency of a great naval war; the question is whether it 
night not be a national duty, which devolves upon our statesmen to consider, how 
best the Government may combine with the private shipowners in order to provide 
this Naval Reserve. At the present time I believe tle Naval Reserve is up to the 
strength laid down by the Admiralty Regulations, but the strength required under 
the present Admiralty Regulations is considerably less than the strength recom- 
mended by the Manning Commission of 1859; and it is a debateable point whether 
the Admiralty have been well advised in reducing the strength of the Naval Reserve 
to the standard at present adopted. I think that if the Government is to assist in 
training seamen with the view to providing an adequate Naval Reserve, of all plans 
which I have ever seen, the best and the most practicable appears to be the plan 
recommended by the last Manning Commission. As I ske-ched out the details of 
that plan in my paper, I do not think I shall be occupying your time satisfactorily 
if I go over the ground again. It does certainly suggest itself to me, that it would 
be a great advantage to the shipowners and to the Mercantile Marine generally, if 
there was established in every great port a thoroughly efficient training vessel, con- 
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ducted by Naval Offiecrs, upon the principles which have been followed with so 
much success in the ships already established at Portsmouth and Plymouth. 
Captain Wilson, who speaks with very great authority and experience on this 
subject, says the kind of training vessels proposed by the Manning Commission 
are not so satisfactory as larger ships, that it is an extravagant thing to train 
only 100 boys in a ship, that you have a larger staff in proportion, and other 
expenses are increased in proportion to the number trained. I suppose that the 
Manning Commission intended, by ‘limiting the number to 100, to afiord the 
means of training a number of other boys side by side with the boys whose expenses 
were defrayed by the Admiralty, and thus they suggested the plan of day boarders. 
I think they also suggested that if you provided a ship, which was capable of 
taking 300 boys for training, and you only filled up 100 of those places by boys 
paid for by the State, it would afford an opportunity to the shipowner, or to 
benevolent persons and people interested in boys, to send them to these ships to 
be trained on the Admiralty system, and to be paid for from private resources. 
So many points have been raised, that it would be impossible to deal with them 
all. Something was said about Officers, and I certainly myself should welcome any 
practicable proposal for giving to the Officers to whom you give commissions in 
your Naval Reserve, the immense advantages of some experience in the Navy. No 
doubt there might occasionally be difficulties, but when we take into view the class 
of youths who are now going to sea in the Merchant Service, and who are now 
being brought up in the ‘“ Conway” and the “ Worcester,” I cannot see that there 
should be any practicable difficulty in selecting for the distinction of a commission 
in the Naval Reserve enly such Officers in the Naval Service as yon would be very 
glad to associate with Naval Officers in the Royal Service. Mr. Lindsay years ago 
pointed out in his very able separate Report on the Manning of the Navy, that 
there were in the Merchant Service ample materials for such selection, and what 
Mr. Lindsay said in 1859 I believe is far more true at the present time. If the 


Navy would associate itself more intimately than hitherto with the cream and 


flower of the Merchant Service, they would do a great deal both to strengthen the 
Navy, by providing reserves of Officers as well as reserves of men, to whom we 
should look with confidence in time of war, and also by adding materially to the 
professional status and efficiency of the Officers of the Merchant Service. You 
want to make the command of one of our noble merchantmen a recognised and 
an honourable professional career. At the present time, in our over-peopled 
country, the difficulty for hundreds and thousands of young men, well educated 
and well born, is to find an opening. I venture to say the command of a fine 
merchant ship is a career at least as honourable and as attractive as a good many 
of the very miscellaneous employments to which young men are now looking ; and 
I do not know that there would be any means so likely to make a career of the kind 
that I am describing, attractive, and to give it a professional tone and professional 
recognition, as the association of these Officers, at an early stage of their career, 
with the Royal Navy. I have spoken of this recognition and association of the 
merchant Officers with the Navy in a Naval Reserve point of view. I believe that 
if you could by this means elevate the status of the Officers of the Merchant Ser- 
vice, and give them that independence which I should like to see them possess, you 
would most materially contribute to promote the greater security of life at sea. 
There are, no doubt, cases in which Officers in command of merchant ships do not 
speak their minds as freely to their owners as they should ; they are afraid to do it. 
I have known instances in which it has been the case. I say if you could, by the 
means I have proposed, and by other means, put the Officers of your Merchant 
Service in a position of the same professional independence, with regard to profes- 
sional matters, which a barrister enjoys when he is consulted by a client upon a 
question of law, you would have provided one of the most effectual guarantevs you 
could possibly provide for preventing the sending forth to sea of ships which were 
unseaworthy from any cause whatever. 

I will not trouble the meeting further. I have listened to what has been said by 
various speakers with profound interest. I can only hope that I may be able in 
another place to turn to account what I have learned from this discussion. 
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